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PREFACE. 


The  Author  cannot  send  forth  a  third 
book  to  the  world,  without  acknowledging 
the  favor  with  which  his  previous  works 
have  been  received ;  and  he  ventures,  with 
some  confidence,  to  express  the  hope,  that 
the  present  will  be  found  worthy  of  an  in- 
creased degree  of  attention  and  success. 


THE  YOUNG  WIDOW, 


BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  College. 


The  gilded  hands  of  the  dark  blue  dial-plate, 
in  {rent  of  the  old  Marischal  College  of  Aber- 
deen, were  pointing  to  half  past  three  o'clock, 
as  the  declining  sun  of  a  brown  and  frosty 
March  day  shone  richly  on  them ;  flashing  on 
the  sparkling  glass  of  the  pepper-box  observa- 
tory on  the  slated  roof,  and  giving  flickering 
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and  sent  out  on  the  world  hope-blighted  and 
disgraced.  A  tedious  week  of  long  days  had 
now  been  passed  in  these  examinations^  and 
there  these  young  men  stood  in  their  old 
worn  gowns  of  undergraduates,  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  they  would  have  to  appear  in 
them. 

There  was  something  striking  in  the  scene, 
simple  as  its  elements  were.  The  ancient  hall 
Adorned  with  dark  paintings  of  the  old  masters  ; 
portraits  of  the  great  names  in  science  and 
letters,  and  of  eminent  men  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  university — the  quiet  of  the  place 
only  broken  on  now  and  then  by  some  faint 
sound  from  the  court  without ;  the  rich  sombre 
light,  of  that  shadowy  dimness  which  in  vene- 
rable places  seems  tinted  by  the  past ;  the 
groupings,  the  one  of  academic  state,  so  im- 
posing now,  and  the  other,  that  of  those 
on  whom  the  chances  of  its  award  had  asso- 
ciations nearly  as  formidable  as  those  of  life 
and  death. 
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There  were  two  of  these  young  men  who, 
apart  from  the  necessity  of  this  narrative  to 
deacribe  them,  had  something  in  their  aspect 
and  position  which  made  them  the  principal 
figures  of  the  group.  There  were  as  tall,  as 
handsome,  and  as  gentlemanlike  youths  near 
them ;  yet  to  these  two,  as  they  stood  together, 
the  eye  gave  a  character  commanding  and  the 
first.  They  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age  ; 
some  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  the  general  age 
of  their  fellows  around  them ;  of  fair  stature, 
good  features,  and  that  aspect  which  nature 
gives  some  say  to  birth,  and  others,  to  endow- 
ments of  a  nobler  kind. 

Tet  their  appearance,  in  the  less  readily 
marked  elements  of  portraiture,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. Tie  one  was  well  knit  and  lightly 
formed,  of  that  firame  which,  without  the  aid  of 
commanding  proportions,  has  an  expression  of 
power,  which  the  mind  harmonizes  to  a  grace 
fulness  of  its  own.     The  head  was  noble,  the 
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curly  dark  brown  hair  cut  short  behind,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  daj,  allowing  its  natural 
ontUne  the  fullest  efiect ;  arched  it  was,  rising 
from  a  broad  white  forehead  in  that  curve  to 
which  phrenobgists  have  given  such  lofty 
names;  the  profile  was  slightly  aquiline;  the 
eyes  full,  of  a  purple  grey,  their  character,  in 
spite  of  the  frankness  which  they  suggested^ 
searching,  passionate,  and  though  not  without 
softness,  fitful  and  keen ;  the  mouth  was 
cleanly  cut  and  beautiful  as  a  woman%  and  the 
countenance  open,  changeful  and  intelligent. 
The  appearance  of  the  other  was  more 
marked,  if  less  striking  in  its  character.  He  was 
elegantly  formed,  but  his  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect were  marred  by  a  slight  stoop,  which  the 
puckerings  of  his  gown  made  appear  greater 
than  it  was  ;  the  countenance  was  placid  and  fiiU 
of  thought,  the  features  noble,  and  but  for  the 
thinness  of  the  lips  might  have  served  as  a 
model  of  manly  beauty ;  the  eyes  were  dark. 
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}y  and  unreposmg  under  a  guise  of  still* 
nefiS;  and  the  hair  of  a  straight  but  glossy 
blaek. 

And  these  two  young  men  were  friends. 
The  name  of  the  first  described  was  Gerald 
Macoir,  the  only  son  of  a  widow  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  in  the  Indian  army,  residing  on 
Deeside ;  that  of  the  others  was  William  Mel* 
ville,  the  orphan  son  of  a  barrister  of  much 
promise  who  had  died  when  his  boy  was  a 
child,  leaving  him  little  more  fortune  than  the 
means  of  being  educated.  The  hitter  on  his 
fiither's  death  had  been  intrusted  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  to  which  Colonel  Macoir 
had  retired ;  the  boys  had  been  educated  to- 
gether, and  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  com- 
munion and  attachment  of  brothers ;  and  there 
they  stood  together  in  the  old  college  hall. 

The  crowd  thickened  about  the  gate,  and 
the  excitement  increased  in  the  college  square 
as  the  moments  passed  in  the  slow  irksome- 
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ness  of  expectation.  Many  an  eye  firom  time 
to  time  was  turned  towards  the  door  by  which 
the  candidates  would  pass  out,  and  to  the  dark 
windows  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, but  the  old  building  gave  no  sign — the 
venerable  sacristan  still  walked  slowly  about, 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the  mystery  of  the 
hour,  which  increased  in  interest  as  the  hand 
of  the  dial-plate  rose. 

At  length  the  door  way  was  darkened,  and 
the  young  men,  as  they  issued  forth,  were 
almost  impeded  by  the  rush  of  students  to  the 
place.  The  news  flew  round  like  lightening — 
all  had  passed,  but  one. 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  who  that  one 
was.  Although  as  they  slowly  descended  the 
stone  stairs  and  came  out  into  the  buzzing 
crowd,  all  looked  grave  and  concerned;  the 
bloodless  cheeks,  the  blue  lips,  and  the  dry 
bright  eyes  of  Gerald  Macoir  shewed  that  it 
was  he. 
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As  he  came  forth,  there  was  an  instant  still- 
ness, and  eyery  eye  was  turned  upon  him. 
But  without  a  word,  he  passed  through  the 
court,  and  disappeared  at  the  college  gate. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  Student's  Room. 


A  PEW  steps  brought  Gerald  to  the  entrance  to 
his  rooms.  Mounting  a  worn  freestone  stair,  he 
reached  them,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  as  if  he  had  been  stunned.  Now  it  was, 
when  his  pride  no  longer  steeled  him  to  the  sem- 
blance of  composure,  that  he  felt  the  crushing  load 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him;  yet 
dizzily  as  the  prostrate  mind  acknowledges  the 
startling  reality  of  sensation,  after  the  shock  of 
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a  mortal  injury  to  the  body.  And  cold  and 
strangely  enquiring  as  the  eye  of  such  a  death 
stricken  man  on  those  around  him,  was  the 
look  which  Oerald  now  cast  on  the  mute,  fisuni- 
liar  objects  which  met  his  view. 

The  window  of  the  room  looked  out  on  the 
college  church.  Already  the  dim  court-way  had 
a  cold,  misty  obscurity,  the  glass  in  the  long 
gothic  windows  was  dark  and  purple  hued  with 
age,  and  the  damp  grey  walls,  on  which,  in  their 
pent  up  loneliness,  no  open  light  had  fallen  for 
centuries,  looked  dismal  in  the  silence  of 
neglect. 

Nor  was  the  room  itself  less  desolate  after  its 
kind.  It  was  now  precisely  the  light  to  give  it 
the  most  dreary  aspect.  The  furniture  was  old, 
ill-matched  and  dark,  the  carpet  faded  and  the 
walls  grey  with  age.  Books,  some  open,  and 
some  shut,  lay  about  the  place ;  a  pair  of  slippers 
and  a  dressing  gown  had  been  thrown  so  as  to 
spread  a  look  of  confusion,  as  far  as  themselves, 
and  their  position  of  disunion  could  go-^the  fire 
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had  been  suffered  to  go  out^  and  the  small 
breakfast  kettle  still  stood  on  the  dusty  hobj 
the  very  crumbs  had  not  been  swept  away,  but 
lay  scattered  about  the  rug^  which  with  its  torn 
fringe  was  itself  twisted  out  of  place.     Piles  of 
manuscript^  college  essays  and  notes  of  lectures^ 
lay  on  the  floor ;  slips  of  paper  covered  with 
geometrical  figures  strewed  the  table^  amid  worn 
classics  with  their  open  pages  of  browny  white- 
ness, studded  with    marginal    annotations  in 
pencil  and  ink,   looking    repellant    from    the 
crabbed  tedium  of  their  hard  black  type,  and 
the  weary  labour  they  had  already  caused ;  and 
a  letter,  \^hich  he  had  that  day  written  to  his 
mother,  but  had  kept  unfolded,  that  he  might 
announce,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  the  college  hall,  where  his  name 
had  been  proclaimed  as  one  of  those  on  whom 
the  degree  was  to  be  conferred,  lay  on  the  maho- 
gany table  under  his  eyes.     He  looked  at  them 
all  till  they  swam  before  him — his  pride  forsook 
him,  he  sank  on  a  chair,  and  wept. 
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He  was  roused  to  shame  by  hearing  footsteps 
on  the  stairs^  and  he  had  just  dashed  the  tears 
from  his  eyes  when  a  well-known  voice  saluted 
him.     It  was  that  of  William  Melville. 

^  Gerald/'  said  his  friend^  ^^  this  must  not  be ; 
you  have  fortitude  enough  if  you  exert  it,  to 
bear  this  better.'^ 

^  Do  you  think  they  have  treated  me  fairly, 
Melville  V*  demanded  the  other,  suddenly  fixing 
his  glittering  eyes  on  him.  ^'  Do  you  think  it 
was  fair  to  have  rejected  me  ?  I,  who  was  the 
only  one  but  you  who  wrote  them  an  essay  that 
they  cared  to  read  aloud — was  not  I  the  only 
one  two  years  ago  whose  thesis  was  praised — 
did  I  not  then  get  the  silver  pen  for  Greek  ?  and 
now,  because  I  could  not  answer  a  few  out-of- 
the-way  questions,  they  set  me  out  on  the 
world  a  mocking  stock,  a  worthless  thing,  a 
gentlemanly  dunce,  without  a  shilling —  that  is 
it,  Melville  ;  had  I  been  rich,  they  never  would 
have  served  me  so.*' 

"  Don't  say  that,  Gerald  ;  you  know  as  well 
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as  I  that  rich  and  poor  have  always  been  treated 
alike.  Tou  yourself  have  often  remarked  that 
if  there  was  any  leanings  it  was  always  to  the 
side  of  the  poor  student,  rather  than  the  rich 
one/^ 

"They  have  struck  at  it  here  then/'  said  the 
other,  "  they  have  crushed  one  who  had  nothing 
but  their  favour  for  a  fortune — and  a  precious 
one  it  is/' 

"  You  have  a  fortune  better  than  they  can 
give  or  take,''  said  William  Melville,  ''you  have 
talents  greater  and  more  general  than  any  one 
of  us  ;  your  knowledge  of  life,  of  human  nature, 
of  the  ancient  authors,  of  modem  literature,  of 
every  thing  indeed  which  we  have  studied  to- 
gether, is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  at  the 
university;  they  cannot  take  that  from  you, 
Gerald/' 

"But  who  will  trust  it  now  ?-- -Melville,  I  know 
more  of  mankind  than  you.  If  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  have  lived  was  purified  by  the 
experience  of  all  the  world,  and  centred  in  one, 
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^  the  disgnioe  which  the  accredited  wisdom 
of  m  uiii?ersit7  has  branded  me^  it  would  go 
&r  nothing — unless  indeed  to  enable  me  to 
^  ts  John  Keats  did  ;  and  a  fine  thing  he 
''^eofit.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  tear  the 
P^nis  from  the  backs  of  the  men  who  have 
given  me  this  disgrace.  What  are  they — Hea- 
^  and  Earth  !  Melville,  what  are  they»  more 
than  you  or  I,  that  they—" 

"Don't  speak  in  that  way,  Gerald  ;  you  have 

^tr  spoken  of  them  with  disrespect  till  now/* 

''I  never  knew  them  till  this  day.     Come, 

Melville,  they  have  not  treated  me  fairly  —  is  it 

not  so  ?'' 
*^  Gerald,  I   will  not   speak  fJEtlsely,  I   think 

they  have  done  more  than  that." 
**I  know   they  have,  wise  William,  by  my 

honour  they  have. — " 
**  Don't  be  angry,  Gerald  —  they  treated  you 

fairly  and  kindly  too." 
*^  Well,  well,  I  am  a  dunce,  a  fool — an  out^ 

cast,  a  brainless  beggar  ;  the  poor  gentleman's 
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80n^  who,  instead  of  training  his  hands  to  honest 
labour,  must  needs  attempt  to  be  a  learned  man, 
and  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains ;  must  needs 
have  a  college  title,  to  charm  away  an  empty 
purse." 

''  Not  that  either,  Gerald,  you  may  still  re- 
gain all  you  have  lost/' 

^^  Four  years,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  seed 
of  a  life  !  wasted,  more  than  wasted  ;  can  I  re- 
gain that?  the  shame  they  have  this  day  put 
upon  me  will  endure  while  I  live,  and  be  spoken 
of  when  I  am  dead,  by  such  as  may  choose  to 
remember  me  ;  can  I  remove  that  ?  No,  no,  no! 
They  have  weighed  my  worth  in  their  balance, 
and  it  has  been  found  wanting — it  is  thus 
the  world  will  judge,  and  if  I  cannot  prove  the 
whole  set  of  them  to  be  fools,  and  myself  a 
vastly  clever  person,  I  must  bow  my  neck  to 
their  precious  judgment,  now,  henceforth,  and 
for  evermore.  It  is  a  disgrace — I  have  been  this 
day  disgraced ;  they  have  set  a  seal  of  worth- 
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lessness  on  ine,  can  I  remove  that  ?  Shew  me 
how/' 

MdviUe,  aeeing  the  mood  his  friend  was  in, 
remained  silent. 

^^  The  news  will  spread  over  Scotland ;  already 
it  is  in  the  mouths  of  every  one  in  this  town, 
who  has  interest  or  curiosity  in  the  university. 
I  shall  be  pointed  at  on  the  pavement — to-mor- 
row if  I  enter  a  bookseller's  shop,  the  very  boys 
behind  the  counter  will  look  at  me,  to  see  the 
expression  disgrace  gives  to  the  countenance — 
if  my  features  are  hazard,  or  my  hair  has  turned 
grey.  And  when  I  go  home,  oh  Melville,  that 
is  worst  of  all !  what  will  my  mother,  my  poor 
mother  feel,  when  she  hears  of  this  !" 

'*  She  will  feel  more  for  your  sufferings,  Gerald, 
than  on  any  other  account.'^ 

^'  And  that  only  makes  the  thought  worse. 
There  is  a  letter  I  began  to  her  this  morning, 
and  only  left  unsealed  that  I  might  tell  her  I 
had  passed.  Mary  was  to  have  come  to  the 
students'  ball.     Only  yesterday,  she  wrote  for 
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me  to  buy  some  things  for  her  to  wear :  what 
will  she  feel  when  she  hears  of  my  disgrace ! 
All  her  preparations  will  now  be  stopped.  All 
my  friends^  every  body  that  knows  me--oh  it  is 
hard  to  bear !  My  poor  mother^  who  is  so  fool- 
ishly proud  of  me,  and  Mary,  that  in  her  last 
letter,  said  she  would  be  the  first  to  address  me 
A.  M.  Poor  Mary  I  what  will  she  sufier, — 
and  I,  Melville,  to  think  that  I  should  have 
caused  her  to  feel  shame/' 

^  Mary  will  not  feel  shame,''  said  Melville. 

'^  Never  tell  me  that ;  she  must,  for  I  have 
disgraced  them  all.  I  shall  dread  to  shew  my 
fitce — to  appear  in  our  pew  at  church,  to  meet 
those  who  had  used  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
me  home.  Poor  old  Mr.  Geddes  was  to  have 
given  a  dinner  party  on  our  passing — ^how  can  I 
meet  him  ?  Kenmuir  has,  I  hear,  forgotten  at 
last,  the  ofience  my  father  gave  him  four  years 
ago,  and  has  called  on  my  mother  with  his  sister 
and  his  daughter  Jessie.  Alfired  Murdoch  has 
left  the  army,  and  is  to  be  at  Murdoch-Hall  in 
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1  month  or  bo— -firantotne  of  fiuckglen  Priory, 
who  knew  my  father  in  India,  has  just  been 
down  at  Kenmoir  Castle^  and  has  alao  called  on 
my  mother  and  said  he  hoped  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance this  sommer.  How  can  I  appear 
amongthem!  Perhaps  they  will  be  iUmf  to  me, 
Melville,  think  of  that ! — ^the  devil  take  such 
kindness — I  know  it  well.  They  will  be  cour- 
teous enough  not  to  allude  to  my  disgrace*-they 
will  not  even  speak  of  education,  lest  it  should 
give  me  pain — they  will  endure  my  presence, '  be 
sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Macoirl*  Oh  I  know  well 
bow  it  will  be  !  By  the  heaven  above  us,  I  had 
rather  be  flogged  with  rods,  than  to  endure  their 
mincing  benevolence." 

*<G(erald,  Gerald,  you  may  r^ain  all  you 
have  lost.  Tou  can  easily  get  up  all  that  you 
are  behind  in.  Tou  risked  too  much  on 
your  power  of  overcoming  difficulties  at%  the 
eleventh  hoiur ;  you  had  not  industry— -or  per- 
haps it  was  impossible  to  regain  what  you  had 
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lost.     But  next  year,  Gerald,  you  may  retrieve 
it  all.'* 

"No,  no,  Melville.  The  lottery  has  been 
drawn,  and  I  am  ruined.  Next  year!— I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  that  if  I  tried,  I  should  pass 
even  then,  and  a  second  failure  would  be  even 
worse  than  this,  if  any  thing  can  be.  I  cannot 
go  on  studying  Greek  and  mathematics  all  my 
life — I  must  work  for  my  bread — I  have  no 
fortune.  Tou  cannot  disguise  my  condition 
from  me — ^it  is  worse  than  even  I  myself  have 
the  courage  to  picture  it — and  yet  I  would  give 
all  the  hopes  that  are  left  to  me,  to  be  revenged 
on  those  men  whose  cursed  juggling  have  driven 
me  to  this  extremity." 

"  Nay,  Gerald,  you  must  think  better  of  it,  if 
only  for  your  mother's  sake.  You  will  live  to 
look  back  on  all  this  with  better  feelings.  Your 
state  is  trying  and  critical,  but  such  conditions, 
I  have  often  heard  you  say,  ring  a  man's  metal, 
and  tell  what  stuff  it  is  made  of.     Yours,  Ge- 
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raid,  is  of  no  base  sort  Come,  I  will  spendthe 
evening  with  you.  Give  me  your  hand,  man, 
I  have  sufiered  on  account  of  all  this  as  well 
as  you.  Pull  the  bell  and  let  us  have  lights 
and  a  fire.     It  is  dark  and  cold.'* 


THB   TOUNO   WIDOW. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HOME. 


The  early  sun  was  shining  on  the  solitudes, 
and  the  curled  white  clouds  were  motionless 
and  high;  the  broad  Dee  glittered  here  and 
there  amid  the  black  shadows  of  its  broken 
steeps ;  and  the  old  Grampians,  sharp  peaked 
and  grey,  stood  in  their  lonely  bareness,  glorious 
and  still. 

The  kite  was  flapping  its  brown  wings  on  the 
waste,   and  the  black  cock   whirling  from  the 
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breezy  moor;  the  returning  fox  was  creeping 
across  the  hill,  snakelike  in  the  exposed  length 
from  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  brush;  and  the 
bare  limbed  deer  moving  furtively  in  the  hol- 
bws,  and  at  the  slightest  sound  breasting  for- 
ward towards  the  wild  forest  of  Braemar. 

Cheerily  rang  the  coach-guard's  horn,  and 
plaintively  came  the  clear  echoes  again^  as  the 
four  light  harnessed  bays  were  pulled  up  before 
a  hedge  post-office,  and  His  Majesty's  deputy- 
post-mistress  general,  a  discreet  woman  who 
took  in  mangling  and  the  letters  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, came  out  to  receive  the  tossed  letter-bag. 

^'  God  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Macoir/*  said 
this  female  functionary,  to  the  student  on  the 
box  seat,  **  Welcome  back  again — your  worthy 
mama  had  your  letter  yestre'en.'^ 

"  Ta  ra  ra^  ira,  irdj  ira, — la  la  la,  la  la  la — 
la  r  went  the  guard's  horn,  and  Ta  ra  ra,  ira, 
ira,  ira,  la  la  la,  la  la  la — la!  came  the 
chastened  echoes  from  somewhere  beyond  the 
steep  clay  bank,  tangled  with  tough  tree  roots 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  as  the  guard 
slipped  his  long  tin  trumpet  into  its  case,  and 
caUed  out ''all  right!" 

On  gallopped  the  plunging  bays,  and  keen 
came  the  breeze  from  the  opened  scene,  which  a 
sweep  of  the  road  revealed. 

A  noble  picture  it  was,  and  Gerald's  heart 
beat  quickly  as  he  looked  on  it. 

On  one  side  were  the  Grampians  rising  in  a 
sharp-edged  ridge  against  the  sky  ;  wide  heaths 
fringed  with  thick  plantations,  and  the  grey 
turrets  of  an  old  castle  rising  above  the  woods, 
with  scattered  flocks  of  rooks  flying  about  it, 
and  sailing  more  widely,  dotting  the  azure  in 
the  restless  mazes  of  their  flickering  crowds ; 
on  the  other,  the  noble  Dee,  with  cone-capped 
hills,  rich  valleys  and  long  green  braes,  amid 
which  a  neat  white  cottage  stood  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  river. 

And  an  old  fashioned  gold  watch  in  its  ebony 
stand,  on  the  mantelpiece  of  a  parlour  in  this 
same  cottage,  was  pointing  to  eight  o'clock ; 
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the  breakfast  was  laid  out  on  the  white  covered 
table,  the  craqkling  fire  burned  cheerfully, 
though  struggling  with  the  bright  morning 
light,  the  hearth  was  kindly  and  trim,  and  the 
cat  slept  in  peace  upon  the  rug. 

On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  sat  an  elderly 
lady  in    a  crimped  widow^s  cap,  with   some 
curious  Asiatic  ornaments,  a  gold  medal,  and 
the  jewel  of  a  foreign   order  on   her  breast. 
There  were,  indeed,  more  of  these  than  sorted 
well  together;  but  the  white  hair  and  the  staid 
gentleness  of  look  rebuked  the  idea  that  the 
ornaments  were   worn   from  any   other  cause 
than  one  that  might  be  respected.     The  fea- 
tures were  pleasing  and  benevolent,  and  though 
age  sat  heavily  on  her,  the  grey  eye  was  mild 
and  cheerful,    and  the   whole   aspect    had    a 
pliancy  which  shewed  that  the  latter  exactions 
of  age  had  not  yet  been  made.     But  to  main- 
tain   the    picture   more  closely,   there   was  a 
flush  on    the  cheek-bones,  and  now  and  then 
a  quick   clearness  of  eye  which   would  have 
VOL.   I.  c 
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made  an  attentive  observer  pause  ere  he  judged 
in  that  hard  question^  which  so  subtly  mingles 
with  our  first  impressions  from  tiie  features 
of  age — the  length  of  remaining  days. 

On  the  other  side  sat  a  girl,  apparently  a  few 
years  under  twenty,  of  that  quiet  beauty  of 
countenance,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  repos- 
ing unobtrusion  of  nearly  all  that  the  heart 
holds  worthy.  The  profile  had  soft  lines, 
slightly  aquiline,  and  might  have  been  termed 
noble,  had  it  been  a  whit  less  feminine ;  the 
eyes  of  a  dark  grey  colour  had  that  ex- 
pression of  enduring  sweetness,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  the  statuary's  beauty  cold, 
even  in  the  modesty  of  voluptuousness;  the 
hair  was  dark-brown  and  plainly  parted;  the 
small  mouth  was  richly  cut,  and  the  forehead 
was  broad  and  fair. 

The  faint  sound  of  a  horn  in  the  distance, 
was  followed  by  the  noise  of  the  hastily  opened 
door,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  exclamations 
of  "  the  coach,*'  and  "  Mr.  Gerald !"    The  mo- 
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ther  and  sister  hastened  to  the  window,  and 
soon  came  Sandy  Gibb,  the  man-servant  of 
all  work,  carrying  two  black  leather  trunks, 
and  Gerald  Macoir  caressing  the  dogs  that, 
open-mouthed  with  outstretched  tongues,  sprang 
about  him,  while  Sandy  grinned  beneath  his 
load,  trudging  happily. 

"  God  bless  you,  mammy  ?*  said  the  young 
man,  returning  his  mother's  embrace  with  one 
arm,  and  placing  the  other  affectionately  round 
his  sister,  ^^  God  bless  you  both,  I  am  very 
happy,  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  very  happy  in 
spite  of  all — No,  no !  no  tears,  mammy,''  said 
Gerald,  although  his  own  eyes  had  filled,  ^'  all 
will  be  right  yet ;  I  must  be  content  to  be 
thought  a  dunce  for  a  twelvemonth,  that's  all ; 
for  I  shall  not  rest  under  this,  longer  than  that. 
I  will  study  night  and  day,  and  pass  my  ex- 
amination next  year— it  will  be  a  weary  twelve- 
month for  me,  but  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the 
best — Dear,  dear,  Mary,''  continued  Gerald,  as 
he  saw  his  sister  smiling  joyously  through  her 

c2 
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tears  that  were  falling  fast  over  her  flushed 
cheek,  <Hhe  ball  takes  place  to-night,  it  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  you — but  next  year — " 

"Gerald,  Gerald,''  cried  his  sister,  with  a 
redder  cheek  and  brighter  eye ;  "do  you  think 
I  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  that  ?*' 

"  Heaven  bless  you  both  !"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  no  longer  able  to  check  his  tears, 
"  I  thought  this  would  be  a  bitter  meeting, 
but  somehow  my  heart  is  lighter  and  happier 
than  it  deserves  to  be." 

^*  You  look  pale  and  ill,  Gerald,"  said  his 
mother — ''my  poor  boy  you  have  suffered 
much/* 

"  Not  more  than  I  ought  to  have  suffered,** 
said  her  son ;  *•  but  think  no  more  of  that ;  it 
has  been  a  lesson  to  me,  a  harsh  one  it  is  true, 
but  one  which  I  am  convinced  I  required ; 
although,  Mary,  had  I  but  taken  the  gentle 
advice  you  gave  me  many  and  many  a  time  last 
summer,  all  this  would  have  been  spared.  But, 
I  am  happy  and  glud  to  see  you  both.     God 
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bless  you,  mammy,  (kissing  her)   I   will   yet 

show  the  world  that   I  am  worthy  to  be  your 

wo/' 
'^  Gerald/^  said  his  mother  smiling  through 

her  tears,  '*you   make   me    happy,  you   have 

alwajTs  made  me  happy/' 

'^  Nay,  nay,  this  has  been  a  calamity  to  us  all, 
and  of  my  causing ;  I  knew  you  would  not  re- 
proach me,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  felt 
less  if  you  had.  You  cannot  tell  how  I  love 
you  both  ;  and  here  is  my  old  chair  waiting  for 
me;  down,down,  poor  old  Nero*'  (pushing  gently 
away  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  that  had  made 
his  way  into  the  room,  as  the  servant  entered 
smiling  an  humble  welcome  over  the  breakfast 
tray.)  '*  Every  thing  is  always  done  for  me  here 
that  kindness  can  do.  Indeed,  indeed,  you 
have  made  me  forget  every  thing,  but  that  I  am 
still  blessed  more  than  I  deserve/' 

The  repast  was  a  happy  one.  Every  look, 
every  word — the  eyes  bright  with  smiles 
through  which  the  tears* gathered  at  times,  and 
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the  tones  of  playful  gcDtleneas  bj  which  the 
fiill  heart  speaks  so  well — every  act^  nameless 
or  trifling  when  named,  ministered  to  the  hap- 
piness of  that  dear  communion,  which  unre- 
moved  misfortune  makes  so  f rag;ile  yet  so  sweet. 
And  every  thing  around  him  to  Gerald  increased 
it.  The  little  feast  had  been  prepared  for  him — 
the  damask  cloth  with  the  wrinkles  of  hoarded 
folding  on  its  whiteness  had  been  laid  out  for 
him,  the  dishes  he  liked,  or  had  once  said  he 
Uked,  however  difficult  to  be  procured,  had, 
with  the  pains  love  takes,  been  provided  for 
him — the  plate,  the  old  china  the  utmost  best 
his  mother  had,  whatever  the  world  might 
think  of  his  merit  now,  here  at  least  kind 
hearts  busied  themselves  for  him — here  at  least 
he  was  still  the  first,  the  dearest  and  the  best. 

What  would  life  be  without  our  household 
gods,  and  how  little  they  know  in  what  form 
Heaven  sends  blessings  to  us,  who  make  not 
their  hearth  an  altar  stone  ! 

'^  Tou  must  call  at  Kenmuir  Castle  to-day. 
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Gerald,''  said  his  sister  when  the  break&st 
things  were  being  removed. 

"Why  so  early,  Mary ?»* 

^  Mrs.  Blantyre  was  here  yesterday.  We 
told  her  that  we  expected  you  this  morning,  and 
she  asked  mama  to  send  you  up  to  the  Castle 
to-day.  Ton  will  see  Jessie  Kenmuir,  Gerald. 
She  is  very  beautiful/' 

*^  Come  up  stairs  with  me,  Gerald,^'  said  his 
mother,  ^^you  have  not  yet  seen  your  new 
room,  I  have  a  hundred  surprises  for  you. 
And  Mary  is  coming  too !  Bless  you  both,  my 
children.     My  heart  is  glad  to-day .'' 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


Kenmuir  Castle. 


The  lark  was  singing  in  the  white  cloud,  and 
the  bright  day  was  at  its  prime,  when  Gerald 
passed  ^from  the  green  lane  leading  to  hia 
mother's  house,  and  walked  towards  the  old 
Castle  of  Kenmuir.  The  way  was  long  to 
saunter  on,  and  he  was  ill-disposed  to  proceed 
with  haste,  for  as  he  now  looked  on  the  scene 
to  which  he  had  that  day  returned,  strange 
feelings  crept  upon  him.     He  saw  the  hedges. 
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>vhich  at  the  beginning  of  winter  he  had  left 
brown  and  naked^  now  sprinkled  with  summer 
gi^n ;  the  flowers  he  had  gathered  in  boyhood, 
«nd  loved   better  as   he   grew  old,   blooming 
«g«m  on  the  green  way-side,  and  the  grassy  turf 
^1 ;  the  fields  on  which   he   had  joined  the 
sports   of   those,    some   of   whom   were   now 
enjoying  the  rank  and  wealth  to  which  they  had 
been  bom,   and  leading   lives   of   fashionable 
pleasure  in  the  gay  London  world,  and  others, 
not  many    years   older   than    himsself,   already 
making  progress  in  the  paths  of  ambition  and 
&n3e;  he  saw  the  broad  river  in  which  be  had 
so  often  fished  and  swam,  glittering  as  of  old 
between  its  steep  green  braes ;  and  the  woods 
he  knew  so  well,  looking  as  they  had  used  to 
do  in   the  spring  times   that  were  gone — the 
scene  was  the  same,  the  old  trees  still  stood  there, 
and  the  river  bad  not  changed  ;  but  Gerald  felt 
vith  increasing  despondency,  that  a  change  had 
come  to  him. 
In  another  month  he  would  be  twenty ;    a 

c  5 
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period  of  life  at  which  we  first  begin  to  count 
our  years  thoughtfully ;  an  age  which  surprises 
us  as  it  were  without  warning,  and  at  which  the 
past  seems  blindly  lost,  and  a  strange  future  to 
approach  us  hurriedly.  Manhood  with  its  iron 
claims  has  come  upon  us,  early  youth  is  gone, 
and  its  memory  is  not  then,  as  in  later  years,  a 
pleasing  though  a  plaintive  dream,  but  a  hard 
truth  coldly  told ;  and  to  none  is  the  loss  of 
youth  such  a  depressing  thought,  as  to  those 
who  still  are  young.  For  the  knell  is  deeper 
than  the  dirge — there  is  even  sweetness  in  the 
tones  of  wail,  but  there  is  no  music  in  the 
voice  of  doom. 

And  so  Gerald  walked  on,  following  the 
gloomy  current  of  such  thoughts  as  these.  A 
mile  or  so,  brought  him  to  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Castle ;  a  smooth,  narrow  road 
running  from  the  highway  through  a  wood  of 
straight,  cold  pines.  He  entered  it,  and  &mi- 
liar  with  all  the  outer  grounds,  recognised  at 
various  openings   on   either    side,    old    places 
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vhich  he  knew.  At  first  these  gaps  only 
shewed  flat  patches  of  heathery  waste,  with  the 
dose  bdts  of  stately  tiees  risiiig  majesticaUy 
over  them— then,  as  he  (nrooeeded,  hiUs  were 
revealed,  wooded  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
covered  with  smooth  grass  down  to  the  banks 
ofa  small  stream,  roshing  onwards  to  the  Dee — 
and  at  last  young  plantations  appeared,  skirt- 
ing green  slopes,  inm  railed  and  trim ;  and  the 
rosd  haying  its  thoroo^ifiune  removed  by  various 
crossings  of  broader  ways,  came  out  before  a 
porter's  lodge,  old,  square-stoned,  and  stained 
with  the  green  of  forest  damps. 

The  gate  was  opened  to  him,  and  Gerald 
entered  a  long  avenue,  even  more  richly  wooded 
than  the  last.  The  trees  on  either  side,  still 
chiefly  gigantic  pines,  were  but  the  fringes  of 
the  woods  behind  them ;  and  as  he  passed  deeper 
into  the  place,  its  solitude  became  subduing. 
There  was  no  sound  here  but  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  which   the  close  trees  bid  from  sight ; 
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the  light  had  the  cool  forest  dimness,  and  'the 
air  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods. 

Gerald  had  never  before  passed  within  the 
porter's  gate,  and  every  step  which  he  now 
made  in  the  patrician  seclusion  around  him,  de- 
pressed him  more  and  more.  It  made  him  feel 
his  own  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  that  patent  of  worthlessness  which  his  late 
disgrace  had  given  him — he  became  more  de- 
pressed than  he  yet  had  been ;  his  pride  lost  its 
wonted  support,  and  even  his  self-esteem  began 
to  give  way  under  the  thought  of  his  condition, 
and  the  quiet  oppressiveness  of  the  scene. 

By  and  by  this  latter  changed.  The  avenue 
had  completed  its  sweep,  long  as  it  was ;  the 
wood  on  his  left  began  to  break  and  file  off  in 
skirting  lines,  shut  in  by  low,  petulant-looking 
pailings,  by  which  the  giant  pines  good  hu- 
mouredly  permitted  themselves  to  be  confined ; 
the  open  spaces  gradually  widened  into  one, 
a  large  park  undulating  and  green,  studded  with 
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immeDse  oaks^  and  here  and  there  an  old  ehn, 
tall,  graceful,  and  fonnmg  a  picture,  in  the  light 
branchiogs  mingling  with  tough  strength  so 
beautifully,  in  the  airy  sylvan  of  this  gentle  tree 
—and  lising  above  the  noble  groupings  which 
the  distance  gave  them  all,  the  grey  turrets  of 
the  Castle,  with  the  rooks  cawing  about  its 
mossy  spotted  roofs. 

And  lofty  and  venerable  stood  the  clustering 
pile  amid  the  broken  scenery  that  now  appeared 
around  it;  at  one  point,  the  chain  of  Grampians 
fading  to  blueness  ;  at  another,  sweet  glimpses 
of  the  Dee ;  and  rising  like  a  thick  cloud  be- 
yond a  bleak  expanse  of  moorland,  the  old 
forest  of  Braemar,  spreading  widely  in  the  dis- 
tance, far  away. 

As  Gerald  approached  the  building,  minuter 
objects  revealed  themselves.  The  two  turrets 
flanking  the  entrance  were  pierced  with  loop- 
holes ;  small  windows,  iron  barred,  like  slits  in 
the  thick  walls — the  deep  apertures  widening 
outwards — shewing  that  they  too  had  been  places 
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to  fire  from ;  higher  up,  tufts  of  grass  indicated 
more  of  such  defensive  points^  and  a  parapet 
wall  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  the  turrets, 
and  ran  along  as  much  of  the  main  building  as 
was  visible  in  front. 

The  centre  part  between  the  turrets  was  nar- 
nowy  and  the  windows  numerous  but  small — 
over  the  entrance  were  the  family  arms  in  free- 
stone, two  fettered  bulls  rampant,  supporting 
the  shield^  with  a  cloven  turban  above  it;  and 
under  these  the  initials  of  the  Kenmuir,  for  whom 
the  Castle  had  been  built,  separated  from  those 
of  his  dame,  by  a  heart,  rudely  carved,  and  the 
date,  1569. 

An  open  carriage  was  at  the  door;  the 
liveried  servants,  the  peaceful  harnessing  of  the 
glossy  skinned  bays,  and  the  protected  ease  of  the 
purple  cushioned  seats — with  the  domestic  as- 
pect of  the  building,  the  red  moreen  curtains  at 
some  of  the  windows,  the  white  blinds  at  others; 
flower  vases,  a  yellow  canary  in  its  gilded  cage, 
and  a  harp  in  its  linen  case  appearing  within 
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the  recess  of  another — created  ideas  stnmgely 
associating  with  those  to  which  the  first  impres* 
sion  of  the  Castle  gave  rise. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  Gerald, 
an  elderly  man  whose  hoe  was  fiuniliar  to  him, 
accosted  him  by  name,  and  having  answered 
him  that  Mr.  Kenmnir  was  at  home,  requested 
the  yoong  man  to  follow  him. 

^This  way,  Mr.  Macoir ;  the  laird*s  in  his 
ain  room,  and  ye'U  hae  him  a'  to  yersel  now 
that  the  leddies  are  gae'n  oat-— aye,  lads,  (ad- 
dressing the  servants  on  the  carriage  as  he  shut 
the  door)  a  cool  and  airy  thing  to  wait  outside 
for  leddies.  In  about  another  half  hour,  if 
they  dinna  change  their  minds  again,  theyHl  be 
wi  ye." 

Having  with  compressed  lips  securely  shut 
the  door,  he  led  Gerald  through  the  entrance 
hall,  a  loftily  arched,  cold  walled  place  of 
whitened  stone,  hung  about  with  shields  having 
swords  crossed  above  them,  with  a  line  of  stags' 
horns  on  either  side,  and  a  few  old  spears,  with 
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secured  heads  and  varnished  staves,  in  various 
corners. 

*^  Braw  and  wiselike  things,  that  same/'  said 
the  old  man,  observing  Gerald  look  at  the  for- 
bidding class  of  ornaments  around  him,  "  one 
would  think  we  did  naething  here  but  feght ; 
but  there  soon  will  be  little  fear  o*  that,  for  if 
we  dwall  mickle  longer  in  this  auld  hoose,  we'll 
be  a'  laid  up  wi  the  rheumatism — Hoo's  Sandy 
Gibb?'' 

"  He  is  very  well  I  believe,^'  said  Gerald  ^ 
following  him  upstairs. 

"  A  nice  man,  Sandy— aye,  he  is  just  a  nice 
man,''  muttered  the  old  cynic,  slowly  ascending 
the  stairs.  *^  He  maun  hae  bonny  dreams  now, 
a  man  like  that — Oh  they're  aff,  at  last !" 

They  were  passing  through  a  long  narrow 
gallery  as  this  last  remark  was  made,  and  Ge- 
rald saw  from  one  of  the  windows  the  carriage 
(which  two  ladies  had  entered)  drive  from  the 
door. 

"  Mr.  Macoir,     Sir,"   said    the     old    man. 
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uiiering  Gterald  into  a  small  round  apartment, 
fimished  something  like  a  library^  and  some- 
thing like  an  attorney's  office ;   then  shutting 
the  dodr  and  walking  away  without  another 
void. 

Mr.  Kenmuir  rose  to  receive  him.  He  was 
8  gentlemanlike  man,  something  past  middle 
life,  with  good  features  of  a  cold  stubborn  ex- 
pression, though  his  manner,  even  in  the  slight 
courtesies  of  greeting,  was  not  without  that 
dignity  of  graciousness  which  men  of  large 
fortune  so  often  acquire,  who  have  lived  much 
on  their  own  ground. 

Kenmuir  of  Kenmuir — for  he  disliked  the 
title  of  "  Mr." — was  a  person  of  large  property 
and  ancient  lineage  —  one  of  those  untitled 
names  which  in  Scotland  have  a  ratik  unknown 
in  the  English  nomenclature  of  dignities.  The 
just  taste  of  a  man  of  the  world  prevented  him 
indeed  from  appearing  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
distinctions  which  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
associations  gave  him ;  he  made  no  overt  pre- 
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tensions  beyond  what  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman of  equal  rental  might  have  done,  yet  he 
expected  and  received  the  honour  accorded  to 
the  hereditary  rank  of  a  Scottish  feudal  baron. 
And  this  is  one  of  all  others  most  calculated  to 
foster  that  isolated  pride,  which  the  community 
of  titles  has  such  a  tendency  to  destroy — its 
dignity  is  ill  defined  and  difiicult  of  comparison^ 
it  exists  in  its  own  annals,  and  individuals,  like 
nations,  read  these  in  a  spirit  which  rarely  will 
admit  superiority  in  another's.  It  is  the  very 
republicanism  of  aristocracy ;  for  it  regards 
titles  as  but  the  ornaments  of  rank,  not  the 
cause  or  even  the  distinctions  of  it  ;  it 
fuses  the  dignity  of  a  king  into  his  lineage,  and 
places  it  in  levelling  comparison  with  that  of 
those  who  kneel  to  him.  Hence,  the  man 
whose  ancestors  have  preserved  their  independ- 
ence and  their  lands  through  troubled  cen- 
turies, by  their  warded  castle  and  their  vassals' 
swords, — who  have  never  borne  a  title  except 
that  which  the  sword  of  knighthood  has  con- 
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fenred ;  althoogfa  their  powor  was  as  great,  and 
their  banners  as  redoubted  as  those  of  the 
proudest  nobles  of  the  times— feds  faimsdf 
possessed  of  a  distinction  in  which  he  admow- 
ledges  no  soperior,  and  often  acquires  a  pride 
md  stateUnesSy  sddom  met  with  in  those  whose 
position  has  a  ready  dassification,  and  who  by 
confounding  their  own  rank  with  that  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong,  often  lose 
light  of  its  indiyidual  character.  Such  a  man 
was  Mr.  Kenmnir,  or  rather  such  were  the 
causes  which  mainly  contributed  to  make  him 
what  the  reader  will  find  him  to  be. 

^  I  told  your  mother,  Bfr.  Macoir,  iriien  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  a  day  or  two 
ago,"  observed  Mr.  Kenmuir,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  passed  in  conversatimi  on  the  usual 
subjects  about  which  every  body  speaks,  and 
nobody  cares,  ^'  that  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  any  way  instrumentd  in  fur- 
thering your  views  in  life.     I  presume  you  have 
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now  given  up  all  thoughts  of  entering  any  of 
the  learned  professions/' 

GFerald  looked  embarrassed. 

^*  Tour  father,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  many 
friends  in  India,  and  I  myself  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  several  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany. Don*t  you  think  the  ESast  Indies  the 
best  place  you  could  steer  toP' 

'^  I  have  not  thought  of  going  abroad/'  said 
Grendd,  to  whom  the  subject  was  becoming  very 
painful. 

"  Well,  perhaps  if  a  livelihood  can  be  made 
at  home,  Mr.  Macoir^  it  may  be  better  to 
remain  there,  and  talk  as  we  may  about  dignity 
of  employment,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  now 
a  days — if  indeed  there  ever  was  much  to  be 
done  at  any  time — without  money.  'What  would 
you  think  of  entering  a  merchant's  office  in 
Glasgow  or  London  ?" 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — it  gave  a 
distressing  reality  to  the  consideration  of  his 
condition   which,  for  the  present  at  least,  Ge- 
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nld  would  (kin  have  cheated  away.     He  easily 
sanr  also  that  there  was  more  parade  than  con- 
cern in  what  Mr.  Kenmuir  had  thought  it  *^  he- 
coming''  to   say,  and   having  merely  answered 
that  he  had   no  such  views  as  the   other    had 
the   kindness    to    suggest,     the    subject    was 
changed.     But  it  had   increased  Gerald*s  de- 
pression, and  he  was  more  unhappy  now,  than 
he  had  been  that  day. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  courtesies  of  a  coun- 
tiy  house  were  paid  and  accepted.  Gerald  agreed 
to  dine  there,  and  not  to  go  home  to  dress — he 
spoke  of  red  deer,  grouse  and  partridges,  although 
they  were  matters  which,  had  his  mind  had  the 
freedom  of  its  own  will,  would  scarcely  have 
employed  it  then,  and  he  listened  to  plans  for 
the  increase  of  salmon,  the  subject  of  river 
rights,  charters  of  lands,  with  cum  lacubus  in 
them ;  and  the  disputed  priveleges  of  common 
lakes,  and  various  other  matters  which  wearied 
hiiQ  while  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  But  four 
o'clock  was  drawing  near,  and  Mr.  Kenmuir  at 
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last  requested  his  young  guest  to  accompany 
him  to  the  drawing  room. 

He  led  him  through  the  gallery  along  which 
he  had  ahready  passed,  and  entering  a  broader 
and  better  lighted  passage  opened  the  door  of 
a  large  room,  richly  furnished ;  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  which  a  gracefully  formed  dark 
haired  girl  was  standing  looking  out  upon  the 
lawn. 

*'Mr.  Macoir,  Jessie, — my  daughter,  Mr. 
Macoir.'* 

A  pair  of  soft  dark  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
of  which  Oerald  saw  no  more,  than  that  it  was 
young  and  beautiful,  were  instantly  turned  to- 
wards him — as  she  met  his  greeting  with  the 
natural  ease  which  is  more  effective  than  even 
aspect,  in  making  a  first  impression  a  pleasing 
one. 

"You  don't  remember  Jessie,  Mr.  Macoir?" 
said  Mr.  Kenmuir,  standing  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  his  leg. 
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'^I  never  had  the  pkasore  of  teebig  Mim 
Kenmiur  before/'  said  GeralcL 

'^  Ah,  no— I  dare  sqr  not.  For  the  last  few 
jean  ahe  has  been  in  Rngiand,  and  aoij  been 
down  here  for  a  month  or  ao  at  Chriatmae,  and 
then  you  were  at  College.  Mr.MaocriryEllenyniy 
akter  Mrs.  Blan^re,^  oontinaed  Mr.  Kcnnrair, 
as  another  lady  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  General  Blantyre  was  a  gentle  looking 
being,  grey  haired,  soft  eyed  and  kdy-like.     It 
was  through  her  that  Mr.  Kenmoir  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  Mrs.  Maooir's  fiunily ;  she 
was  a  widow,  and  her  brother  being  a  widower 
and  his  dan^ter  an  <mly  child ;  she  filled  that 
{dace  to  Jessie  wBich  it  is  so  often  the  osefiil 
lot  of  the  childless  to  pay  to  those  who  are 
motherless.      She    shook    hands  with  Gerald, 
spoke  of  his  mother  and  sister — recoving  him 
with  that  happy  union  of  unobtrunye  dignity 
and  genuine  kindness,  which  makes  the  manner 
of  a  highly  bred  Englishwoman  playing  the 
part  of  hostess  the  most  gracefol  in  the  world. 
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They  dined  in  a  long^  lofty,  oak  panneied^ 
crimson  curtained  room,  hung  round  with  dark 
rows  of  family  pictures.  Mr.  Kenmuir  was 
courteous,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  courtesy  that 
seemed  to  say,  *^  I  am  shewing  this  young  man 
a  civility,"  and  this,  with  the  objects  around 
him,  the  insignia  of  a  rank  so  superior  to  his 
own,  in  Oerald*s  sensitive  state  of  mind,  de- 
pressed him  more  and  more. 

Towards  the  *^  end  of  the  dinner,"  as  the 
quaint  and  dutiful  Cavendish  speaks  of  Wolsey's 
last  feast — he  happened  to  make  some  remark  on 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  which  called  forth  a 
commentary  on  them  and  the  Castle  from  Mr. 
Kenmuir,  in  the  course  of  which  Oerald  in- 
quired, what  was  the  purpose  of  a  high  grey 
wall  which,  he  had  observed,  run  from  the  other 
side  of  the  building  towards  what  looked  like 
the  bank  of  a  river. 

^*  That  is  the  wall  of  the  old  bowling  green,'' 
said  Mr.  Kenmuir,  '^a  flat  table  land  forming 
one  side  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  Castle  stands. 
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nwnd  three  sides  of  which,  the  river  forms  a 
oatoral  moat,  as  it  runs  under  steeps,  the  height 
of  which^  you  can  form  no  idea  of  from  the  ap- 
pcanmee  of  the  building  in  front.  When  we 
have  finished  our  wine,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  even- 
ingi  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  go  out  upon 
tte  bowling  green ;  I  myself  never  leave  the 
i^OQse  after  dinner,  it  does  not  agree  with  me, 
l^t  Jessie,  I  dare  say,  will  have  great  pleasure 
Mi  shewing  you  the  place." 

Jessie  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  Gerald,  soon  after 
the  ladies  had  retired,  left  Mr.  Kenmuir  to  drink 
his  wine  alone,  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing 
room. 

"Don't  stay  long,'*  said  Mrs.  Blantyre,  as 
^ey  went  out,  **  it  is  nearly  sun-set,  and  the 
PBS8  is  damp.'' 

They  had  to  traverse  the  interior  court,  and 
^  Gerald  entered  it,  he  saw  for  the  first  time, 
^  the  Castle  formed  a  complete  square.  The 
court  was  spacious  and  silent;  it  was  paved 
with  large  pebbles,  worn  flat  and  smooth,  and 

VOL.    I.  D 
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in  the  centre  was  a  large  bell  on  the  top  of  a  strong 
granite  pillar.  At  an  interior  corner  of  the  front 
wing,  a  narrow  turret,  just  large  enough  to  con* 
tain  a  spiral  stair,  rose  somewhat  higher  than 
the  steep,  slated  roof,  ci^ped  with  something 
like  an  observatory,  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, looking  rusty  and  unsafe.  The  back  and 
flanking  wings  of  the  building  were  somewhat 
lower  than  the  front,  and  looked  as  if  their 
ground  part  had  once  formed  the  stables,  and 
such  like  offices  of  the  Castle,  their  doors  now 
blocked  up,  the  sparrows  issuing  from  their 
loop-holes;  but  above  such  places,  there  were 
two  stories  of  the  same  sort  of  small  windows 
as  Gerald  had  seen  on  the  outside,  and  here 
and  there  a  stone  stair  running  up  to  an  iron 
studded  door. 

It  was  a  cold,  bare  place ;  grass  grew  between 
its  pavement  stones,  and  mossy  stains  were  nu- 
merous  on  its  walls ;  the  sound  of  the  rooks 
broke  mournfully  on  its  silence,  and  a  few 
purple  breasted  pigeons  walked  about  the  ledges 
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of  the  roof,  or  sat  with  their  glossy  plumage 
brightened  in  a  stray  sunbeam,  mingling,  now 
ttd  then,  their  low  plaintive  sounds  with  the 
loader  noises  on  the  other  side. 

Crossing  the  court,  they  entered  a  narrow 
passage,  and  emerged  by  a  postern  door  upon 
tbe  bowling  green. 

Here  there  was  warmer  light.  The  sinking 
nm  was  shining  forth  its  splendour,  and  beauti- 
fidly  now  rose  the  grey  clustering  pile  from  the 
wooded  river  steep,  with  its  dark  windows,  on 
^^e  western  sides,  glistening  in  the  sheen  of  sun- 
wt  The  stream  run  noiselessly  below,  the  little 
trout  leapt  from  it,  the  circling  ripples  of  its 
&I1  melting  into  smoothness  again, — peaceful 
WH8  the  time,  the  long  amber  light  pouring 
^ugh  the  tough  boughs,  now  ruby-edged,  and 
Bering  the  rays  into  flashes  that  shot  into  the 
^  hollows,  filling  them  with  obtrusive  splen- 
dour—the cold  dark  river  sparkling  strangely 
^  and  there  amid  the  quiet  darkness  of  other 
portions  of  its    surface,  and  the  distant  hills 
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standing  hard  edged  against  the  glory  of  the 
western  sky. 

And  here  was  the  old  bowling  green,  with  its 
level  sward  and  tall  cracked  walls  with  ivy  on 
them,  the  place  on  which,  in  the  quaint  dresses 
of  the  old  times,  the  Castle  guests  had  played — 
where  gallants  with  their  long  hair  flying  back 
from  their  foreheads,  bare-headed  and  panting, 
had  joined  the  laughing  circle,  waving  their 
hands  to  the  soft  eyes  that  looked  upon  them 
from  those  deserted  windows — where  now  are 
they  all ! — there  was  a  solemn  beauty  on  the 
scene,  the  influence  of  which  stole  upon  the  heart. 

And  Gerald  looked  on  it,  and  listened  to  the 
soft  voice  of  the  beautiful  girl,  as  she  stood 
there,  a  picture  in  herself,  with  her  arm  point- 
ing to  the  places  which  she  named,  and  the 
delicate  Uttle  foot  on  the  smooth  green  sward  ; 
her  gentle  countenance,  animated  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  dark  eyes  lovely  in  the  mellow  light — 
he  looked  and  listened  and  looked  again ;  but 
it  was  as  a  ruined  man  looks  on  a  festival ;  his 
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heart  struggled  to  hold  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene ;  but  it  might  not  be,  he  only 
fdtj  and  most  bitterly  did  he  feel  it  then,  that 
he  was  degraded  and  worthless  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

They  returned  to  the  Castle,  and  still  Oerald 
was  sad.  Mr.  Kenmuir,  who  had  drank  out  his 
sleepy  bottle,  talked  truisms  over  his  coffee  cup, 
Mrs.  Blantyre  spoke  about  scenery,  and  Jessie 
held  her  peace. 

Gerald's  horse  had  been  sent  for,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  call,  it  was  standing  saddled  at 
the  door.  He  took  leave  of  them  all,  passed 
through  the  cold  passages,  and  gallopped 
through  the  woods,  on  which  the  half-moon 
was  now  shining  placidly  and  clear,  amid  a  si- 
lence only  broken  by  the  gushing  of  the  brooks. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Glenfbarn. 

Next  day  Gerald  awoke  to  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  humiliation  of  his  condition.  That  painful 
distinctness^  which,  to  the  unfortunate^  makes 
the  bright  morning  even  more  depressing  than 
the  restless  night,  subdued  the  energies  which 
had  hitherto  sustained  him,  and  he  became  a 
prey  to  thoughts,  which  in  themselves  were  new 
griefs,  more  bitter  than  the  old  which  produced 
them.     He  remembered  that  he  was  a  dependant 
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on  t  mother  Uviog  on  an  annuity, —  without  a 
defried  hope  finr  the  fhtoie,  or  a  aphcre  of  pre- 
lent  action,  hot  the  michcciiug  doty  of  endea- 
Tonrmg  to  wqpe  a  disgrace  aw^ — that  the  irk- 
some interval  of  a  year  nomst  dapae  ere  he  could 
e?en  be  put  on  his  examinationa  again  —  that  a 
bnnd  of  worthlesanean  had  been  net  on  hia  fixe- 
head,  whidi  deprived  him  of  the  consideration 
which  is  given  to  intellect  and  education,  his 
only  property,  and  their  exercise  hti  only 
means  of  maintaining  a  condition  snperior 
to  that  of  the  labooier  who  raised  his  bonnet  to 
him  by  the  way-side,  bat  who  in  point  of  fivr- 
tune  was  his  equal ;  he  had  nothing  to  lead  him 
on ;  nothing  to  cheer  him  forward  in  fonret- 
fidness  of  his  real  condition — and  wretched  is 
the  state  of  him  who  has  not  that. 

After  breakfiust  he  retired  to  hit  own  room, 
snxioas  to  find  relief  in  labour  from  the  chiDin^r 
thoaghts  which  haunted  him.  He  already  felt 
that  they  had  not  come  for  an  boor  or  a  day, 
but  to  be  the  phantom  companions  of     his 
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solitude  for  a  future,  the  limits  of  which,  were 
hidden  by  despondency— and  the  more  he  strove 
to  shake  them  off,  the  more  grievous  was  their 
burden  felt  to  be. 

It  was  a  bright  day,  and  here  was  his  little 
room  neatly  arranged — many  a  new  object,  which 
the  thoughtfulness  of  affection  had  provided  for 
him,  met  his  eyes— his  books  laid  out,  bistable 
placed  near  the  window,  two  vases  of  firesh . 
flowers  which  his  sister  had  gathered,  giving 
cheerfidness  to  the  place :  and  other  things,  poor 
in  their  record,  but  rich  in  a  language  which 
deals  not  with  the  ear,  gave  Oerald*s  thoughts 
a  gentler  tone,  but  one  which  made  him  feel  the 
pain  of  his  condition  more  keenly  than  his  own 
harsh  visions  had  done. 

He  took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  study,  but 
his  heart  was  too  heavy  for  the  energy  of  ex- 
ertion— his  eyes  looked  idly  on  the  open  pages, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  uselessly  in  re- 
newed attempts,  which  thoughts  of  other 
things  broke  in  upon,  in  spite  of  himself:  he 
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abandoned  the  task,  and  sent  Sandy  Gibb   to 
saddle  his  horse. 

"  Here's  a  coat  for  you/'  said  the  old  man* 
slapping  the  horse's  haunch  when  he  had 
buckled  the  saddle  girth,  as  Gerald  came  into 
the  stable.  ''  There's  nae  a  beast  on  Dee 
side  can  shew  a  bonnier  hide.  Mrs.  Macoir 
would  aye  hae  your  horse  minded,  come  what 
liked  o'  ither  wark.  He  has  been  weel  cared 
for,  Mr.  Gerald,  in  your  absence — ye  can  see 
that.'' 

*^Yes,  he  seems  in  very  good  condition." 
*'  Condeetion  !  Look  at  him !  '*  said  the 
groom,  taking  a  comb  from  the  pocket  of  his 
red  waistcoat,  and  passing  it  through  the  ani- 
mal's mane ;  "  there's  a  bonny  brute,  proud 
and  mettled.  He  will  carry  you  like  the  wind. 
It's  like  ye're  gaen  to  Kenmuir  Castle  again  ?" 
"  No,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  there — 
put  in  the  bridle." 

'*  Ehem  !  did  ye  see  one  Peter  Ingram  there 
yestr'een  ?'' 

D  5 
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^^  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  ser- 
.  vant  that  opened  the  door  to  me." 

'*  He's  a  dacent  man  that— what  I  would 
ca'  a  worthy  person/'  said  Sandy,  making  his 
comb  tug  harshly  through  the  horse's  taiL 
*^  Kenmuir  has  na  found  him  out  yet— but 
bide  a  wee — " 

^'  Lead  out  the  horse,  it  is  well  enough  combed 
now." 

*^  A  dacent  man  Peter  is — a  nice  dacent 
man — what  I  might  ca'  a  kind  o'  saunt.  I've 
ken't  him  now  this  forty  year,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance o'  grief  and  perturbation  it  has  been. 
Speak  of  Sadducees  and  Pharasees  !'*  muttered 
the  old  man,  loosening  the  horse  from  the  stall, 
"  they  may  hae  been  bad  enough,  but — " 

^^  Bring  out  the  horse,  man ;''  said  Gerald, 
peevishly. 

"The  stirrups  are  the  length.  Easy,  easy, 
wi'  him,  Mr.  Gerald.  I  wish  you  a  pleesant 
ride." 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  further. 
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to  m^ition  the  cause  of  this  animosity, 
which  existed  between  Peter  Ingram  and 
Sandy  Gibb.  There  had  been,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  two  bodies  of  dissenters  in  the 
parish  ;  the  first  of  these  seceders  from  the 
established  church,  being  called  Burghers,  and 
they  soon  disagreeing  among  themselves,  a 
large  body  of  them  separated  again,  and  be- 
came a  distinct  sect,  taking  or  receiving  the 
name  of  the  New  Light  Burghers,  the  former 
being  called  for  distinction,  the  Old  Light  Bur- 
ghers ;  both  parties  of  course  hating  each  other 
much  more  cordially,  than  they  ever  had  done  the 
church.  They,  however,  gradually  dwindled 
away,  and  these  two  old  men  were  now  all  that 
remained  of  the  respective  sects,  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Gerald  waved  his  hand  to  his  mother  and 
sister  at  the  front  windows,  and  gallopped  up  the 
lane  towards  the  road.  The  cool  wind  fanned 
his  cheek,  the  horse  bounded  freshly  under 
him,  his  blood  circulated  more  freely,  and  the 
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exercise  roused  him  to  hope  again.  He  rode 
towards  the  woods  of  Kenmuir — ^up  their  long 
glades  with  the  branches  rustUng,  and  down 
quiet  paths  he  gallopped  at  his  will,  until 
entering  one  of  the  greater  avenues,  he  made 
his  horse  walk,  in  spite  of  the  impatient  toss- 
ings  of  its  head,  and  the  smooth  grey  path 
with  its  sylvan  windings,  which  urged  him  on 
again. 

"  What  a  sweet  world  this  would  be,  had  we 
but  our  duties  done  V^  thought  Gerald,  as  old 
thoughts  came  back  on  him  in  the  quietude  of 
the  place ;  "  had  I  my  degree,  and  a  fortune 
that  placed  me  above  the  fear  of  poverty,  ambi- 
tion would  make  labour  a  pastime,  and  I  should 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  But  now.  Duty 
stands  over  me  with  a  whip,  and  follows  me 
with  reproaches,  even  to  such  a  place  as 
this.'' 

Still  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  there.  The  sun 
was  high,  and  its  brightness  was  sweet  in  the 
solitudes;   the  fresh  wind   blew,  and  the  tree 
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^p  rofled  with  it;  the  thrush  sang  oat  hb 
ftiMike  ^melody,  and  the  UackUid  whiatkd 
iti  fitfid  moddngs,  in  the  thirknw  of  the 
VDods. 

As  Gerald  approached  the  road  that  led  bj 
tbe  porter's  lodge,  a  ladj  on  lunsdiack,  fi>lloired 
bf  a  mounted  groom,  rode  up  towards  the 

A  second  glance  shewed  him  it  was  Jessie 
Kenmuir,  and  ere  the  gate  was  shut  on  her,  he 
had  reached  the  spot* 

^  Pkpa  is  at  home,  Mr.  Macoir/'  said  she, 
after  his  greeting  had  been- returned — ^is  he 
not  Ingram?''  she  demanded,  turning  to  the 
groom,  an  old  gingerly  man  mounted  on  a 
troublesome  black  horse,  whom  Gerald  recog- 
nized as  the  servant  that  had  admitted  him 
yesterday. 

Gerald  informed  her,  that  he  was  not  on  his 
way  to  the  Castle,  and  hearing  from  her,  that 
she  had  set  out  to  visit  Glenfeam,  a  place  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  he  ventured  to  enquire  if 
he  might  accompany  her. 

A  tinge,  the  colour  of  the  fidntest  blush,  was 
on  Jessie's  cheek,  as  she  gave,  with  a  smile,  the 
permission  he  had  asked  ;  and  they  rode  on  to- 
gether, followed  by  Peter  Ingram^  who  was  too 
much  occupied  with  silent  curses  on  the  malig- 
nant restlessness  of  his  horse,  to  have  leisure  of 
mind  for  any  other  thought. 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  brought  them  to  Brae- 
mar  forest,  near  which  was  the  place  they  had 
come  to  visit.  It  was  a  lonely  valley  among  the 
hills,  with  a  stream  running  through  it  from  the 
woods ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  an  ancient  hold 
of  the  Kenmuirs,  standing  on  a  rocky  eminence 
in  the  centre.  A  broken  path  leading  from  the 
river  ford,  took  them  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  place,  but  here  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  horses  and  proceed  on  foot. 

'^  I  have  often  wished  to  see  this  place  again/^ 
said  Jessie,  ^'  it  is  years  since  I  visited  it." 
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''It  has  always  been  a  favourite  haunt  of 
miney^said  Gerald. 

"  Then  you  know  it  all, '  the  Baron's  well,'  'the 
Dane's  cross/  ' the  trysting  oak/ and  'grave  of 
the  Beauty  of  Glenfeam  P' '' 

''  I  know  them  all/'  said  Gerald, ''  and  more, 
that  you  have  not  named." 

''  Let  us  visit  the  grave.  That  spot  is  dis- 
tinct in  my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yester- 
day." 

Skirting  the  base  of  the  Castle  rock,  they 
came  to  a  sort  of  dell  —  a  broken  outline  of 
rising  ground  covered  with  furze  and  brushwood 
surrounding  it,  except  on  one  side,  where  the 
river  ran  openly  by.  Two  mounds  were  here, 
one  covered  with  shrubs,  and  the  other  with 
naked  stones. 

And  here  was  the  grave  of  the  Beauty  of 
Glenfeam,  and  the  scene  of  a  deed  which  is 
clouded  in  the  romance  of  many  an  ancient 
ballad,  sung  in  the  days  of  yore  in  the  halls 
of  the   nobles  of  the  north. 
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''The   bold   knight   of   Kenmuir    had  three   bonny 

daughters ; 
But  the  youngest  I  ween  was  the  fairest  to  see, 
For  her  white  brow  was  brent,  and  her  darke'en  like 

the  falcon's, 
And  he  loved  her  better  than  his  baronie." 


The  lady  having  a  passion  for  a  knight '  of 
low  degree/  whom  her  father  disliked^  their  in- 
tercourse was  secret — 

**  And  aft  to  the  aik,  in  the  merry  merry  greenwood 
This  noble  lad  ye  she  would  repair, 
At  the  lanesome  hour,  when  the  stars  were  shining 
And  the  night  dews  on  her  bonny  black  hair." 

After  a  certain  time,  however,  their  secret 
marriage  could  be  no  longer  concealed ;  while 
her  observant  maidens  remarked — 

'*  Jimp  was  aince  her  grass  green  boddice. 
And  light  the  glance  o'  her  coal  black  ee, 
But  now  she  blushes  though  nana  is  near  her, 
And  weeps  at  the  sound  o*  minstrelsie." 

But  the  knight  himself  drew  severer  conclu- 
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BioQs  from  the  aspect  of  affidrs/for  now  dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  her  father  '  and  brothers 
^/  he  one  night  murdered  her  at  their  tryst- 
ing  place : — 
"Fall  seven  feet  deep  was  the  grave  he  made  her;" 

And  for  some  time  his  cruel  deed  was  undis- 
coyered;  the  prevailing  opinion  being,  that  the 
missing  lady  had  been  spirited  away  to  fairy 
land. 

But  this  probable  conjecture  was  destined  to 
be  strangely  overturned ;  for 

''  Aboun  her  breast  a  white  rose  blossomed  ;" 

which,  however  often  plucked,  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  another  of  equal  beauty  and 
bloom.  The  fame  of  the  rose  spread  far  and 
wide, 

''  And  many  was  the  goodlie  baron 
And  belted  knight  of  a  far  countrie, 
And  gentle  dames,  no  lack  I  warran' 
Wha  at  Glenfearn  the  rose  would  see/' 

Prompted  partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly  by 
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secret  dread,  the  knight  also  joined  one  of  these 
parties,  and  had  the  temerity  to  pluck  the 
flower ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  fingers  touch  it, 
than  it  withered,  and  the  leaves,  with  three  drops 
of  blood,  fell  upon  his  hand. 

Terror-stricken  by  this  strange  evidence  of 
his  guilt,  he  made  instant  confession  of  his 
crime,  and  only  prayed,  that  a  holy  man,  **  for 
the  gentle  love  of  the  blessed  saints,'*  might 
shrive  him  ere  he  died. 

This  was  granted,  and  then  the  old  poet 
grimly  tells  us. 

**  His  spurs  o'  gold  frae  his  heels  they  hack  it 
No  longer  was  he  a  knight,  but  knave — 
Nor  holie  mass  to  his  soul  they  granted, 
Nor  in  holie  ground  did  they  mak'  his  grave." 

He  was  buried  beside  his  victim. 

After  this  (there  being  no  horticultural 
societies  in  those  days)  the  wonders  of  the  rose 
disappeared,  and  those  which  afterwards  grew 
upon  the  place,  bloomed  and  faded  as  white 
roses    usually  do,  but   even    these   were    held 
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>*cml,aiid  tor  a  long  period  no  bride  was 
kd  to  the  altar  on  the  lands  of  Eenmoir, 
^i^t  wearing  on  her  bosom,  a  rose  or  a 
Vig  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  spot. 

Iliey  stood  between  the  graves  for  a  time,  and 
'^'oked  on  the  thin  shrub  stems — oearments  of 
the  turf— waving  in  trembles  to  and  fro;  the 
^^ater  sedges  bowing  as  the  light  wind  swept  in 
murmuring  whistles  through  them,  making  grey 
^very  tints  flicker  over  their  greenness ;  and 
^e  clear  stream  gurgling  in  crystal  ripples  over 
^  pebbly  bed.  It  was  a  lonely  nook ;  quiet, 
deserted,  and  shadowed  by  sterile  forest  hills. 

They  sat  on  a  mossy  piece  of  rock  ;  and  the 
nver  ran  by,  purling  incessantly  over  its  cold 
black  stones;  and  the  deep  sunshine  came 
through  the  brown  shadows;  and  the  forest 
birds  sang  around,  and  the  cushat  cooed  in  the 
wooded  hollows ;  and  the  sweet  silence  of  na- 
ture was  on  the  spot,  and  the  hushed  world  was 
&r  away — it  was   one   of  those  places  which 
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make  us  like  those  whom  we  meet  there,  and 
cease  to  be  strangers  to  them. 

They  spoke  of  the  old  times,  the  associations 
of  which  make  kindred  those  who  live  with  us ; 
and  they  spoke  of  the  happiness  which  youth 
feels^and  of  the  sorrows  it  soon  learns  to  know; 
and  the  charm  of  communion  crept  upon  them, 
and  the  time  flew  by  unheeded. 

At  length  Jessie  rose,  and  they  returned  to 
the  place  where  they  had  left  their  horses. 
Here  they  found  the  old  servant  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement. 

^^  A  fine  business  this,  ye  hae  baith  gien  me,^' 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  to  baud  three  horse,  twa  o' 
them  as  fu  o*  vice  as  Satan,  and  the  ither  mad 
wi  terror  if  but  a  bee  gangs  by.  A  mortal 
hour  have  I  been  here,  a  peacemaker  among 
them,  and  its  Heeven's  mercy  that  I  have  na 
got  my  death.  A  mortal  hour,  and  no  a  soul 
to  help  me !" 

Jessie  mounted,  and  as  Gerald  was  about  to 
do  so,  the  old  man  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
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looking  keenly  at  him  said — ^^  Te  have  chosen 
ill-omened  ground  to  woo  on.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  }"  demanded  Gerald 
with  surprise. 

"  I'm  no  blin'/'  said  the  other,  "  but  it 
bodes  darkness,  when  a  daug:hter  o'  the  house 
0*  Kenmuir,  is  sought  where  ye  have  been.'' 

^^  How  dare  you  speak  such  folly  to  me  ?" 
said  Gerald  angrily. 

**  If  it's  folly,  wise  men  have  believed  it — 
Ye  ken  the  auld  saying — 

'  A  broken  heart  and  a  shroudless  grave, 
The  daughter  o'  proud  Kenmuir,  shall  have 
Wha  W008  upon  Glenfearn' — 

and  Rymer  Thomas  in  the  auld  times — " 

But  Gerald  had  mounted  his  horse,  and 
overtaking  Jessie,  was  already  riding  by  her 
side. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


The  Castle  Guests. 


Time  passed,  and  Gerald's  visits  to  Kenmuir 
were  frequent,  and  the  commencement  of  that 
labour  necessary  to  remove  the  disgrace^  the 
thought  of  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him^ 
was  put  off  from  day  to  day.  '*  There  is  time 
enough  yet,"  was  the  ready  comforter,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  there  really  was  so ;  but 
that  period  crept  away ;  and  another  came,  in 
which  the  time  was  less  ;  and  then  '^  a  little 
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extea  exertion  will  make  up  for  that,"  was  the 
Kcond  consolation  on  which  he  leaned ;  H<^ 
still  was  strong,  and  like  other  elastic  things 
pined  force  by  compression.  But  it  was  not 
^  actire  force,  and  when  Reason,  that  old 
watchman,  called  out  the  hours  as  they  passed, 
*nd  shot  at  times  the  ^are  of  his  daric  lantern 
on  things  as  they  were,  the  pressure  on  Hope 
was  only  increased,  though  each  successive 
warning,  made  the  sting  of  impatient  thought 
iQore  difficult  to  bear.  But  the  future,  how. 
^tt  narrowed,  still  had  a  strange  vastness  of 
'^  own ;  and  if  much  was  to  be  done,  there  was 
^  a  temple  of  industry  shining  there,  bright 
^  the  meteors  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Other  thoughts,  the  ofispring  of  new  feelings, 
which  Hope  was  too  harshly  fettered  to  em> 
brace,  occupied  the  busy  arena  of  his  mind, 
and  when  they  were  gone,  phantoms  walked  on 
it  Dark,  cold  phantoms  that  never  wholly 
fled,  for  when  the  spot  was  filled  by  the  rival 
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occupants^  they  still  hovered  around  it,  making 
its  light  melancholy. 

And  so  time  passed,  irksomely,  sadly,  and 
the  morrow  was  as  yesterday,  except  that  the 
shadows  grew  deeper  every  day,  and  the  glare 
when  it  came  was  redder,  and  the  temple 
dwindled  as  it  was  approached,  and  Fear  as- 
sumed more  appalling  shapes,  and  Energy  be- 
came more  prostrate  as  the  calls  on  it  became 
more  loud. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Gerald  heard  that 
Alfred  Murdoch,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  baronet 
in  the  neighbourhood ,  had  returned  to  Mur- 
doch Hall,  his  father's  seat,  and  had  already 
become  a  favourite  guest  at  Kenmuir. 

And  then  a  new  feeling  arose,  and  its  tor- 
ment was  sharper  than  even  the  others  had 
been;  and  they  too  became  keener  now. 
There  was  much  that  was  undefined  indeed  in 
them  all,  but  when  any  thing  definite  was  ne- 
cessary, there  was  his  real  condition  ever  ready 
to  rise  distinct  before  him,  and  afford  sufficient 
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reason  for  his  wretchedness,  witfaoat  makmg  it 
oeoessary  to  seek  for  its  causes^  in  more  subtle 


**  Tou  will  come  and  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
^  Mr.  Macoir/^  said  Mr.  Kenmuir  to  him 
^  day  some  weeks  after  this  last  state  of 
0^  had  its  iricsomeness  established,  '^Sir 
^iidiew  Murdoch  and  his  son  Alfred  dine  here ; 
^  you  will  have  a  young  man  only  a  few  years 
dder  than  yourself  to  bear  you  company.  You 
^  find  Alfred  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and  I 
^  8ure  he  will  be  glad  to  meet  you/' 

Now,  Gerald  already  knew  Alfi^  Murdoch 
^tly,  and  there  was  so  little  a£Snity  between 
^1  that  so  far  from  either  of  the  young  men 
feeling  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  meeting, 
^  would  both  have  even  been  at  some  pains 
^^void  each  other — And  it  may  be  remarked 
ift  passing,  that  there  are  few  errors,  in  regard 
^  the  feelings  of  young  people,  into  which 
elderly  gentlemen  fSdl  more  frequently  than 
^«    Because  two  young  men  are  about  the 

VOL.  I.  B 
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same  age^  it  ia  common  to  think  they  must 
like  the  society  of  each  other ;  while  in  reality, 
it  is  often  the  very  thing  which  prevents  them 
doing  so — iriendshipy  and  the  intimacy  arising 
from  communion  of  tastes,  are  indeed  strength- 
ened by  the  absence  of  much  disparity  of 
years,  but  when  such  do  not  exist,  there  is  no 
intercourse  leas  genial,  than  the  society  of  the 
young. 

However,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
next  day  GFerald  went  to  Kenmuir. 

There  were  only  Mrs.  Blantjrre  and  her 
brother  in  the  drawing  room  when  he  arrived ; 
but  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  Sir  Andrew  Murdoch  en- 
tered with  Alfred  his  second  son. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Andrew,  how  are  you?  Alfred  my 
boy,  how  do  you  do?*'  said  Mr.  Kenmuir 
shaking  hands  with  them.  ^*  Sir  Andrew  Mur- 
doch, Mr.  Macoir ;  Mr.  Macoir,  son  of  the 
late  Colonel  Macoir,  Sir  Andrew ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Murdoch — Mr.    Macoir  ;    you    young    gen- 
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tleoen  wiD  know  each  other  better  m  fire 
nuDsteSy  than  such  dd  fieDows  as  70a  and  I, 
Sr  Andrew,  ahoold  do  in  a  twelvemonth." 

Sr  Andrew  reoeived  Gerald,  as  old  gentlemen 
do,  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  having 
joQDg  men  presented  to  them,  and  have  no 
wah  to  enlaige  thedreleof  their  acquaintance  ; 
Alfred,  with  moch  seeming  firankness — he 
iiOfk  hands  with  Genld  with  polite  cordiality, 
^  spoke  aboat  the  weather  with  many  plea- 
ttnt  smiles,  while  his  eyes  looked  about  the 
'^^y  in  a  way  which  shewed  that  his  whde 
o&d  was  not  smrendered  to  the  courtesies  of 
Us  conversation. 

Sir  Andrew  Mordoch  was  a  gentlemanly- 
'^^okiDg  man,  with  white  hair,  a  pearly  polished 
'^ddness,  large  red  hands  and  ears,  and  a  coun- 
tenance of  a  stead&st  rosy  tint.  He  was  a 
ftdet  gentleman  of  the  old  Scottish  school, 
^  had  worn  out  his  mind  with  county  poli- 
^1  turnpike  road  trusts,  and  entanglements  of 
the  magistracy  ;   and  his  body  with  the  con- 
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vivial  requirements  of  his  period  and  degree. 
Of  high  lineage,  but  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  quality  whether  in  himself  or  others;  of 
easy  habits  and  indolent  ways,  he  had  very 
little  individual  character^  beyond  his  name, 
and  its  connection  with  an  estate.  And 
yet  he  was  popular  in  his  way — ^the  children 
liked  him,  and,  when  he  walked  through  his 
village,  ran  out  before  him,  and  took  off  their 
caps  that  he  might  pat  their  heads,  a  thing  he 
never  failed  to  do,  although  he  avoided  this 
patriarchal  duty  as  much  as  possible — ^the  women 
regarded  him  as  they  did  a  bridge,  cross  roads, 
or  any  other  familiar  part  of  the  country ;  and 
two  of  them  scolding  each  other  would  never 
speak  in  a  whit  lower  tone  at  seeing  the  laird 
approach ;  and  rustics  raised  their  hats  to  him, 
less  from  any  active  respect,  than  on  account  of 
his  rank  and  harmlessness.  He  had  his  preju- 
dices, but  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  foreigners, 
particularly  the  Russians — the  Irish  as  a  nation, 
and  dissenters  as  individuals.     Beyond   these 
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uui  a  wholesome  dislike  to  the  attorneys,  he  had 
not  in  his  nature  a  single  grain  of  animosity  ; 
Qorwoold  he  have  gone  across  the  room  to  in- 
jure any  human  being,  let  his  nation,  religion, 
Of  profession   be  what  it  might.      Not    even 
^  poachers — for  game  he  called  vermin,  and  it 
WIS  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  became  a 
piitf  to  punishing  for  shooting  on  his  grounds  ; 
he  was  an  indulgent  landlord,  charitable  to  the 
V^i  courteous,  and   anxious    for  peace  and 
quetness.      Not  that  he  was  without  a  trace 
^  selfishness,  that  universal  blemish  of  man- 
'^— his  father  had  been  a  Idnd  of  miser,  and 
^methingof  the  old  leaven  remained  in  the  son^ 
^ugh  manifested  in  a  curious  way.     If  any  of 
^  tenants  had  lost  a  cow,  or  a  wife,  or  a  suck- 
^^  child,  he  would  on  their  appeal  readily  con- 
^t  to  an  abatement  on  that  year's  rent — he 
^<^  put  his  signature  at  once  to  any  sub- 
option  list — he  could  even  be  easily  induced 
^pant  a  check  on  his  banker,  but  money  once 
^  hit  hands,  nothing  could  make  him  surrender. 
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Any  thing  but  that — a  whole  year's  unpaid  rent 
to  a  fiumer  who  might  have  had  his  com  yard 
burned,  he  would  forgive  at  a  word — a  right  of 
poaturage  on  his  moors,  the  liberty  to  shoot 
over  his  grounds,  he  would  consent  to  in  his 
stirrups — any  thing  in  short  but  money  in  his 
pocket;  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give 
up,  not  even  to  pay  his  debts.  Such  a  man  was 
Sir  Andrew,  liberal  and  close-fisted,  hcUe  and 
stubborn,  benevolent,  yet  averse  fix)m  looking 
far  beyond  his  own  hall  door* 

His  eldest  son  was  a  sot,  a  bloated  faced  man 
of  thirty-five,  who  had  been  ruined  by  those 
vices  which  rustic  youths  bom  to  broad  lands, 
catch  so  easily  and  so  young.  Young  Andrew, 
or  *^  the  young  laird,**  as  the  prospective  baro- 
net was  called,  seldom  stirred  from  home ;  he  had 
had  a  liason  with  a  housemaid,  a  fight  with  a 
sheriff's  officer,  and  a  mare  that  won  a  race. 
Beyond  that,  Uttle  was  known  of  him,  except 
that  after  twelve  o'clock,  on  no  day  was  there 
any  chance  at  all  of  finding  him  sober.    The 
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oldlairdloTed  him,  and  ahlioiigh  he  disappnired 
of  a  man  drinking  before  dinner,  still  as  the 
worthy  bsioaet  seldom  took  the  pains  to  look 
into  fatnrity — ^with  him  the  immediate  present 
was  all  time — joong  Andi^sw  was  a  good,  honest 
lidlow,  and  there  he  was.  And  that  kept  the 
dd  man's  mind  easj. 

His  second  son,  Alfred^  was  his  brothei^s  op- 
posite. He  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  yoong; 
took  a  degree  at  Oxfovd  with  credit;  he  had  then 
got  a  eommission  in  a  hnssar  raiment,  which 
be  retained  mitil  a  year  or  two  after  he  came  of 
age ;  when  getting  sick  of  his  quarters  at  Bir- 
mingham, he  sold  out,  and  had  now  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  come  down  to  Deeside,  to  enjoy 
the  full  liberty  of  tiie  possession  of  an  estate  of 
twelve  hundred  a  year,  his  late  mother's  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  settled  on  the  second 
son.  He  had  his  suite  of  rooms  famished  after 
his  own  imagining  at  Murdoch  Hall,  stables 
bidlt  for  himself,  said  two  JBngfish  grooms 
there,  yexatioiis  in  their  own  relation,  and  ex- 
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acting  in  that  of  their  master's  horses.  He  com- 
bined the  loose  habits  of  a  voluptuary,  with  the 
keen  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world — he  had 
diriven  a  ballet  dancer  in  Hyde  Park,  kept  a 
strong  stud  at  Melton,  done  good  too,  once  or 
twice^  but  some  how  at  less  expense  than  almost 
any  other  man  could  have  done  so  many  things. 
Handsome  too  and  accomplished,  he  was  also 
endowed  with  those  qualities  which  enable  a 
polished  gentleman  to  assume  a  rougher  guise, 
and  there  was  a  dash  of  manner  about  him, 
which  gave  him  friends.  He  could  sing  a  song 
truly,  in  places  when  a  tremble  on  the  voice  of 
a  better  man,  would  seem  paltry.  He  was  "  an 
excellent  good  fellow/'  and  all  his  tenants  paid 
their  rents.  For  being  such  an  excellent  good 
fellow,  they  knew  that  if  he  turned  them  out  to 
die  by  a  ditch,  nobody  would  blame  a  squire 
who  had  such  dashing  heartiness  of  manner,  and 
such  noble  horses  which  he  rode  so  fearlessly 
and  well — nobody  could  fancy  that  such  a  man 
had  not  done  all  that  was  handsome  and  right. 
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"The  head,"  says  Rochefoncault,  '* is  the  dupe 
of  the  heart— '^  with  Alfred  Murdoch,  the  heart 
^^  rather  the  dupe  of  the  head,  in  aa  much  as 
*e  latter  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
The  party  increased.    There  were  Mr.  Greddes, 
the  dergyman  of  the  parish,  a  venerable  look- 
up man  with  very  white  hair,  a  Scotch  accent, 
Md  bee  breeches  ;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bran- 
*<®e,  a  rich  Indian,  and  brother  to  a  lord  ;  Mr. 
Meldrum  of  that  Ilk,  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman 
^  a  brown  wig,  formerly  one  of   the  largest 
'^nded   proprietors  in  the  country,   but  now, 
*Q  consequence  of  intemperance,  landless,  and 
"^i  on  an  annuity — still,  however,  a  justice  of 
^^^  peace  ;  and  what  was  more  singular  a  great 
^)  a  person  of  considerable  intellect  and  wit ; 
^if  James  Bothwell,  a  middle  aged  bachelor, 
^ho  had  an  aunt  alive,  whom  he  had  always 
^ted  yesterday,  and  been  called  by  her,  be 
^d,  '<  my  dear  boy  ;"  the  surgeon  of  the  parish, 
originally  a  clown,  but  who  had  acquired  some- 
^bing  of  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  fit>m  asso- 
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ciodng  with  people  of  superior  rank  and  educa-  . 
lion  to  himself;  a  young  lady  who  tittered  at 
any  things  blushed  at  everything,  and  called 
people  ^^  Sir^"  as  if  she  were  repeating  the  word 
for  a  wager;  and  a  poor  gentlewoman  whom 
Mrs.  Blantyre  loved,  because  she  was  ten  years 
older  than  herself^  and  called  the  greyhaired 
widow  ^^  my  dear  child/'  feigning  to  fiemcy  her 
young. 

Never  had  Jessie  Kenmuir  looked  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  did  that  day.  She  sat  by  Alfred 
Murdoch^s  side,  and  seemed  pleased  by  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  her,  and  Gerald  shrank  from 
looking  her  way.  He  drank  wine,  and  listened 
to  country  matters  when  the  ladies  were  gone  ; 
smiled  at  Mr.  Meldrum's  sarcasms,  and  cracked 
filberts  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  at  ease. 

But  it  was  fax  from  being  so.  His  temples 
were  hot,  his  feelings  saddened,  and  his  smiles 
were  forced  ones.  Still  he  pushed  the  wine-de- 
canters heartily  over  the  shining  smoothness  of 
the  old  convivial  mahogany,  dark  and  toast-worn 
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with  the  faikiity  of  men  who  were  dead ;  stiU  he 
jooed  in  the  ku^  when  Mr.  MeldmB  seai  be 
BuiBt  qualify  Kenmnir's  M.  wine  with  brandy, 
to  prevent  it  getting  to  his  head ;  still  he  jomed 
m  the  eonmranicative  mirth  whieh  fc^ows  bad 
pana  over  wines  that  are  fittdtlessly  good  ;  and 
listened  to  jokes,  diat  he  had  heard  again  and 
^ain^  fimmng  a  multiplication  table  to  others 
iriiich  had  their  outsides  altered  bat  their  germ 
the  same — ^but  then  the  spirit  of  old  bins  washed 
strictures  away,  and  the  laugh  was  a  duty  which 
good  fellowship  required;  and  grown  men 
made  ehildren  of  themselves,  and  were  kindly 
to  the  conventional  inanity  which  the  bubbles 
of  infirm  wit  hung  upon — while  the  questions 
of  age,  love,  and  woman's  ways,  as  the  festivity 
grew  riper,  swept  politics  away,  as  those  gos- 
simer  matters  of  life's  atmosphere,  in  the  hilarity 
of  dty  men,  graduaDy  glides  into  the  subtle 
relations,  of  the  occult  matters  of  bankers' 
books. 
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And  oh  Time  i  thou  banker  of  the  universe, 
what  strange  accounts  are  those  you  keep !  how 
necessary  to  all  good  things  is  the  single 
commodity  in  which  you  deal,  how  many  of  us 
have  overdrawn  our  accounts  with  you,  and 
how  fearful  are  the  penalties  of  your  sweating 
rooms,  with  the  death^s  head  and  cross  bones 
above  the  door.  God  help  us!  for  from  you 
there  is  no  mercy  for  dishonoured  bills,  and  we 
have  all,  many,  many,  of  these.  God  help  us  ! 
let  us  say  again — for  every  day  makes  our  credit 
wane.  Oh  banker  Time,  call  in  your  easy  issues, 
and  grant  us  no  more  accommodation  bills  !  For 
assuredly  the  last  end  of  that  man  who  trusts 
to  thee  is  worse  than  the  first ;  and  the  currency 
of  your  mercy,  is  ribbed  about  with  graves  ! 

^'  Pass  me  the  case  bottle,  my  gallant  young 
Celt,'^  said  Mr.  Meldrum  of  that  Ilk,  who  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  Gerald.  '^  I  must  qualify 
again.  Well,  a  merry  heart  lives  long — come, 
cousin  Silence,'*    (addressing  Sir  Andrew  Mur- 
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doch,  who  was  drinking  his  port  wine  peace- 
ably), *^  how's  a  score  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
6ir?» 

^Aye,  aje,  Jamie,"  said  the  bsronet,  ^  ye 
nuuin  aye  hae  your  joke/' 

''They  are  poor  ones,  Andrew,  poor,  poor, 
beggiw  alL  You  are  neither  witty  yourself, 
Sur,  DOT  the  cause  of  wit  in  others — but  you 
ue  a  good  man  for  aU  that,  although  you  don't 
^derstand  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Egad, 
Kemnoir,  this  burgundy  smacks  of  cobwebbed 
oDaig-and  yet  life  is  short. 

**  And  Baron  bold  your  locks  are  thin/' 

"My hair  began  to  £edl  off  when  I  was  five 
™  twenty,  in  consequence  of  a  fever,"  said 
Mr.  Kenmuir  stiffly. 

Aye,  aye,  that's  the  age  at  which  every 
«Werly  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  became 
^  or  grey — not  one  of  them  but  lost  their 
^^  ^  consequence  of  a  fever,  or  become  grey, 

^^  from  mental  anxiety." 
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^  Sir  Andrew,  paBS  me  the  nutcrackers,'' 
said  Mr.  Kenmuir  in  a  tone  of  ice. 

Gerald  left  them,  and  found  the  drawing- 
rooms  empiy.  The  ladies  had  gone  out  to  the 
gardens,  and  Alfred  Murdoch  was  ahreadj 
there. 

They  were  fine  old  gardens,  sheltered  under 
the  Castle  bluff,  and  concealed  by  the  woods, 
except  on  the  south  side,  where  they  opened  to 
the  river  and  the  sun.  Those  fine  old  gardene^ 
with  high  grey  walls  with  fruit  trees  trained 
against  them,  and  sweet  flowers  blooming  at 
their  feet;  where  green-houses,  large  oaks, 
smooth  grassy  plats,  and  plants  no  longer  choice 
ones,  but  which  we  love,  as  we  love  the  old 
music  which  we  knew  when  we  were  young, 
mingle  so,  that  we  like  the  assembling  better 
than  the  divisions  of  verdure,  into  which  modem 
taste  makes  art  parcel  them,  as  if  a  contact 
which  nature  gives,  was  an  odious  thing — ^those 
fine  old  gardens,  in  which  the  summer  light  is 
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D)ellov,aiid  roaes  spread  until  they  grow  wild 
tpm-HUsd  it  was  the  wurm  ereoing  of  a  bright 
JrHjiaif^Mod  the  blue  ca?es  of  hearen  were 
deq)  and  pore,  and  there  wm  no  dood,  bat  a 
^  white  rack  here  and  there — and  of  such 
poftct  bean^  was  the  gknious  arch,  that  the 
i^  cje  of  man  cared  not  to  look  upon  it ;  it 
«it<meof  thoae  gentle  timesy  in  which  the  heart 
^  not  go  abroad  for  new  objects  however 
^^tzsling^  but  lores  with  fcnrour  all  that  it 
ibeadyhas. 

Jeiiie  Kenmnir  was  hanging  on  young  Mur- 
<)och'8  arm.  Gerakl  met  them,  and  from  what 
*S8  said,  coupled  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
pitiiy  was  compelled  to  join  them — but  he  was 
i^y  silent,  and  morose  in  spite  of  himself. 
Jessie  was  cheerful  and  something  more.  Al- 
fred Murdoch  addressed  him  with  that  patro- 
nizing heartiness,  which  from  the  young  to  the 
young,  is  more  galling  than  any  injury  which 
the  decencies   of   society  permit  man  to  pay 
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to  man.  Gerald  felt  as  if  he  was  one  too  many 
there^  and  quitted  them  as  soon  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

During  the  rest  of  the  evening  it  was  the 
same — he  felt  as  if  his  presence  was  tolerated, 
and  acutely  did  he  feel  the  disgrace  which  all 
the  world  knew — the  disgrace  which  night  and 
day  haunted  him,  but  which  now  put  sharp 
iron  into  his  soul — he  was  denied  even  that 
vantage  ground  of  melancholy  isolation  which, 
gives  a  kind  of  dignity  to  wretchedness  ;  where 
something  of  acknowledged  merit,  or  something 
even  of  the  unexamined  right  of  pretension 
makes  the  haughtiness  of  ruin  graceful  in  its 
sackcloth ;  with  him  there  was  nothing  of  this ; 
if  he  shrouded  his  very  heart,  it  was  but  decent 
for  him  to  do  so. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  guests  that  left  the 
Castle. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  FRIENDS. 


'^Ob  plenty  of  time  yet ;  I  shall  set  to  work  in 
«»ne8t  next  week.  Don't  touch  that,  Melville/' 
<^  Gerald,  seizing  a  flower  glass,  in  which  a 
»^utiful  rose  had  its  stem  immersed — "  it  was 
pven  me  last  week  by  Miss  Kenmuir." 

^Tou  have  not  even  unpacked  your  Euclid, 
^d  you  know  the  sad  break-down  you  made  in 
<^Qic  sections — and  I  declare  there  is  Wood's 
Algebra  covered  with  dust!  never  opened  as  I 
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live ;  and  Doctor  Gunter  is  sure  to  examine  you 
in  fluxions  again  —  it  will  take  months  and 
months,  ere  you  set  your  Algebra  up/' 

"Oh,  the  devil  take  fluxions,''  said  Gerald, 
peevishly ;  "  I  tell  you,  Melville,  I  could  get  up 
the  whole  tag  rag  of  these  confounded  ma- 
thematics, the  very  name  of  which  sets  my  soul 
on  edge,  in  a  week,  in  one  week,  if  I  work 
hard." 

^'  So  you  said  last  time,  and  worked  yourself 
into  a  fever,  that  confused  your  mind,  and  made 
study  useless.  For  God's  sake,  Gerald,  think 
of  your  situation." 

"  Night  and  day,  am  I  thinking  on  it^ 
Melville." 

"  And  yet  doing  nothing — nothing  to  alter  it. 
Tour  mother  and  sister  are  grieved  to  see  you 
act  as  you  do — I  never  knew  any  body  pro- 
crastinate as  you  have  done;  a  little  regular 
work  would  enable  you  to  master  things  ao 
easily,  you  who  have  such  talents,  Gerald." 

'^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Melville ;  I  cannot 
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itody  just  yet.  My  mind  is  unhinged  Tou 
oosot  aet  to  study  ss  yon  would  to  digging  a 
piece  of  ground— a  few  afternoons'  reading 
vin  get  op  my  moral  philosophy,  logic  and 
aU  that— it  is  only  mathematics  that  will  give 
me  any  thing  like  work.^ 
*"  Wdl,  but  you  don't  work  at  aD,  GersUL'' 
^Haven't  I  toid  you,  I  am  to  begin  next 
^vttk— and  when  I  do  once  b^in  I  shall  soon 
get  it  through" 

^  Bat  you  won't  b^in  next  week,  or  the  next, 
or  the  next.  The  time  is  fest  approaching  when 
V^  must  leave  home,  and  as  you  are  to  attend 
the  divinity  hall,  the  law  classes,  and,  you 
told  me  last  week,  some  of  the  medical  classes 
too — » 

^No  no,  I  have  given  up  all  thought  of  that. 
^Wr  physic  to  the  dogs  !  It  is  hardty  the 
^Qiployment  of  a  gentleman  to  be  poking  his 
iH)8e  into  sick-room  after  sick-room  the  live 
loQg  day—dry  nursing  old  ladies,  snd  perform- 
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ing  odious  offices  to  fat  men  in  bed.  By 
heaven  I'd  rather  take  a  spade  like  Sandy 
Gibb  out  there^  and  work  in  the  fields.'^ 

^^Well,  but  the  other  studies  you  propose 
will  occupy  you  during  the  session,  and  how 
will  you  pass  your  examination,  if  you  put 
off  preparing  yourself  for  it,  till  a  time  when 
so  many  other  things  will  have  claims  on  you?'' 

"  But  I  will  not  put  it  off  till  then.  Have'nt 
I  told  you  Pm  to  begin  next  week  ?  On  Mon- 
day next  I  shall  set  to  work  in  earnest." 

^'  But  so  you  have  said  often  before.  Think 
Gerald— if  you  are  rejected  again!  Law  or 
divinity  either,  then  will  be  useless  to  you — 
for  without  a  degree  how  could  you  succeed 
in  either? — and,  nay  listen  to  me  Gerald, — 
your  mother  is  not  in  good  health — ^you  know 
last  year  she  could  not  effect  an  insurance  on 
her  life,  her  income  dies  with  her.  Your 
sister " 

^^  For  God's  sake  don*t  change  day  into  nighty 
Willy — the  thought  of  all  that,  keeps  me  many 
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hour  from  sleep.     I  know  as  well  as  your 

^^isiom  can  tell  me,  that  procrastiiiation  is  the 
thief  of  time,  that  industry  maketh  rich,  and 
that  we  should  never  leave  till  to-morrow  what 
we  can  do  to-day.  But  life  is  not  a  box  of 
^'ooden  puzzles,  and  man  may  succeed  without 
*9ttring  his  conduct  to  copybook  rules.  No- 
1^7  ever  got  &t  upon  proverbs,  Willy.  I 
^  get  up  these  conic  sections,  fluxions  and 
what  not,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  mankind. — I 
'^w  what  I've  got  to  do,  quite  as  weO  as  you 
««iteUmeofit." 

'^Gerald,  there  is  less  need  for  petulance  on 
your  part,  than  for  advice  on  mine ;  I  have 
fofborne  to  speak  seriously  to  you  till  to-day." 

*'8ay  *  unto  me,*  WiUy,  and  make  a  sermon 
^it  at  once.  I  tell  you,  man,  I  am  wretched — 
"» honest  truth  I  am." 

"These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  that 
'^  Melville  look  at  his  friend  with  some 
surprise. 

'*  I  am  wretched,"  continued  Gerald,  **  miser- 
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able — not  a  day  dawns  upon  me  that  does  not 
bring  torment — downright  torment.  This  lenity 
of  mine  conceals,  or  perhaps  it  does  not  conceal 
grief  that  none  knows  the  cause  of— I  hardly 
know  it  myself— at  least  I  could  not  put  its 
labyrinths  in  words.  I  see  the  precipice  on 
which  I  stand,  and  should  have  recovered  sure 
ground  manfully,  but  for  other  causes — I  can't 
help  it  if  you  should  laugh  at  me,  I  am  turned 
twenty,  and  what  am  I  ?  a  do-nothing — worse 
than  thatr— a  pitiful  hanger  on — a  miseraUe 
dependant  on  a  mother's  pittance.  At  twenty, 
many  a  man  has  achieved  something  of  a  re- 
putation, or  at  least  the  means  of  a  liveU- 
hood;  my  father  at  twenty  had  a  company, 
and  gave  up  half  his  pay  to  his  mother — he 
was  sent  out  to  India,  a  boy,  and  fought  his 
way  without  a  friend;  what  am  I?  —  twenty 
years  of  age — received  a  Uberal  education  which 
I  have  disgraced,  every  thing  has  been  done  for 
me  which  kindness  could  do— nay,  but  hear  me, 
books,  every  book  I  asked  for,  was  procured  for 
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me ;  a  dttiDg  room  to  myself^  and  to  enable  me 
to  have  it,  poor  Mary  sleeps  in  a  garret;  a  horse 
to  ride,  and  to  enable  my  mother  to  buy  it, 
Mary  gave  up  her  long  promised  harp,  and  I 
was  mean  enough  to  allow  it.  Before  God !  I 
bid  rather  break  stones  on  the  highway,  than 
eadure  for  another  summer  what  I  have  done  in 

"  Be  calm,  Gerald.'" 

^  Oh,  be  cahn,  I  cannot,  Melville,  and  even 

IcQow  while  I  speak  of  all  these  things^  that  I 

QU)ck   my  own  candour;    for  I  am  a  sort  of 

hypocrite  even  in  my  confession.    The  matters 

I  have  spoken  of,  do  vastly  well  to  tell^  and 

Heaven  knows  I  feel  them  too;    but  it's  not 

tbese  alone,  Melville,  that  makes  life  a  burden 

to  me.     You  cannot  in  your  secret  mind  regard 

me  with  more  contempt  at  the  avowal,  that  I 

feel  towards  myself  in  its  acknowledgment.     I 

love  Jessie  Kenmuir — aye,  look  surprised — I 

adore  her!— love  her  to  madness— I   tell  you 

more,  were  the  world  an  Eden  such  as  Adam  had. 
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and  thronged  with  the  wantonness  of  houris  to 
boot,  it  would  be  a  desert  to  me  without  Jessie 
Kenmuir !  I  love  her  as  the  doomed  man  loves 
life  ;  I  worship  her !  The  devil  might  take  all  my 
other  earthly  hopes,  and  make  tinder  of  them, 
so  that  I  possessed  her !  Were  my  love  returned, 
it  would  take  reason  from  me,  and  yet  I  love 
her  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  Now  go 
and  bid  me  study  mathematics  ?' 

'^  She  is  engaged  to  Alfred  Murdoch/' 

'^  I  know  she  is !  what  need  to  tell  me  that  ? 
She  loves  him  too,  I  am  not  blind ;  although  I 
have  been  mad  enough  to  raise  my  hopes  so 
high  as  the  old  Castle  of  Kenmuir/' 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,  Gerald ;  as  friend 
should  speak  to  friend/' 

''No,  pray  don't  speak  in  that  way — don't 
peak  at  all.  The  secret's  out !  and  there's  an 
end/' 

'^  Gerald,  this  will  not  do.  Your  duty  is 
made  heavier  by  what  you  have  confessed,  still, 
still  Gerald  it  is  s,  duty.     Your  future  life  de- 
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peods  <m  your  present  exertions.  Tou  have  a 
sister  too^  who  may  be  dependant  on  you — a 
good,  kind)  dear  sister — ^nay,  nay,  Gerald,  this 
is  no  time  to  entertain  feelings  like  these,  it  is 
wone  than  madness — much  worse,  for  the  mad- 
inui  has  no  responsibility,  and  you  have  a 
^^^  one.  Set  to  work  in  earnest,  in  down- 
right earnest  as  duty  calls  on  you,  and  you'll 
won  forget  Jessie  Kenmuir." 

**That  is  all  very  wisely  worded,  William ; 
^i  with  proper  punctuation  woidd  cut  a  very 
fine  figure  in  a  book  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and 
^^  I  to  afiirm  that  I  could  never  forget  her,  I 
^ve  no  doubt  in  the  world,  you  have  a  few 
°^ore  mental  valetudinarian  saws  to  apply, 
^Uch  would  rival  those  appointed  to  be  read 
^  churches.  But  God  help  me !  I  am  no  wise 
°^>  but  a  frail,  erring  being  ;  yet  as  poor  as 
'Wisdom  herself  is  said  to  be — a  dunce  domesti- 
^W  with  his  mother — a  moonstruck  lover  of  a 
8^1>  who  would  laugh  my  worship  to  the  winds, 
^  she  knew  the  feelings  with  which  I  regard 
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her — nay,  the  very  folly  of  my  passion  increases 
it.  In  birth,  fortune,  rank,  in  every  thing  her 
inferior,  I  love  and  adore  her.  I  tell  you, 
Melville,  I  would  not  give  that  poor  rose,  for 
the  richest  jewel  in  Scotland.  Come  now,  you 
have  seen  her— is  she  not  a  creature  to  take  a 
man*s  wits  away  ?'* 

"  She  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  but ** 

"  And  truly,  thoroughly  good.  How  full  of 
gentle  grace— how  noble,  unknown  to  herself, 
are  her  thoughts  !  and  so  kind,  so  purely  femi- 
nine are  they  all !  what  a  heart  is  her's ;  so 
fearlessly  warm,  so  full  of  love,  so  ripe  to  all 
that  tendrilism  which  makes  it  our  own,  our 
very,  very  own.  There  is  nothing  paltry  in  her 
-^she  is  a  glorious  creature — a  blessed  one,  and 
the  best !  As  some  one  has  said,  it  is  a  liberal 
education  to  love  such  a  woman.  Tou  do  not 
know  her — you  call  her  a  pretty  girl,  and  there's 
an  end.  Were  I  a  sceptic  of  God's  image  in 
the  fashioning  of  our  kind,  Jessie  Kenmuir 
would  make  me  a  true  believer.     If  I  fancied 
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selfishness  to  be  an  element  in  the  pnidenoe  of 

pxl|7  believing,  she  would  convince  me  that 
^  WIS  a  worthy  and  a  glorioua  thing.  If 
I  ever  imagined  that  beauty  was  made  for  us,  as 
^  wild  flower  is  for  the  herd,  she  would  teach 
^  that  it  had  nobler  and  more  exalted  pur- 
poses. The  prize  she  oflers  is  beyond  all  price 
*^  is  maddening  to  see  it  given  unworthily 
^  another — and  to  one  who  I  know  is  selfish 
*o  his  heart's  core.  Melville,  I  cannot  help 
''^  her  as  I  do.  I  know  then  I  am  acting 
^^'^^Junally  in  neglecting  the  last  opportunity  of 
•^^^  myself  right  with  the  world,  but  I 
^Dot  help  it,  Melville :  I  cannot  help  loving 
Jessie  Kenmuir.^' 

«  Gerald— '* 

*I  know  what  you  would  say,  Willy;  but 
^*^  are  not  so  bad  with  me  yet ;  next  week 
1  shall  set  to  work  in  earnest — I  will  try  to 
^^h  those  feelings  which  I  have  confessed  to 
y^^  I  will  work  manfully — ^never  shake  your 
"^ad,  Melville ;  and  yet   you  are  very  patient 
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with  me^  very  very  patient  with  me.  Give  me 
your  hand,  Willy.  You  are  very  patient  with 
me,  and  have  borne  my  petulance  longer  than  I 
deserve— don't  think  I*m  unworthy  of  your 
friendship,  Willy ;  were  my  heart  torn  out  and 
could  be  read,  it  would  tell  you  how — ^how — " 

Melville  grasped  his  friend's  hand,  and  a 
smile  lighted  his  fine  dark  eyes — ^tears  stood 
in  them,  but  from  Gerald's,  they  were  falling 
heavy  and  fast. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Parting. 


Days  ran  into  weeks^  and  weeks  passed  away, 
^d  the  bright  summer  months  shed  their  fleet- 
^i  glory  on  the  green  banks  of  the  Dee  ;  but 
Gerald  made  no  progress  in  the  duties,  the  ob- 
ligations of  which  became  more  chilling,  as  the 
time  advanced.     Sunday  after  Sunday  he  stood 
in  the  old  church  with  his  mother  and  sister  by 
his  side^  and  formed  resolutions  there,  which  the 
next  day  was  to  commence  the  active  fulfilment 
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of— and  listened  to  the  monotonous  morals  of 
the  venerable  discourses  of  the  venerable  man 
— and  looked  at  times  to  the  Kenmuir  pew^ 
happy  if  his  eyes  met  those  of  her,  whom  he 
loved  so  unwisely  but  so  well — and  watched  the 
swallows  flickering  about  the  long  windows, 
while  the  summer  sun  shot  its  beams  athwart 
the  quiet  light  of  the  solemn  place ;  with  the 
smell  of  cottage  flowers  from  little  nosegays,  laid 
on  the  folded  white  handkerchiefs  beside  thick 
black  bibles,  worn  smooth  with  age,  arose  around 
him  from  humble  pews — and  again  he  would 
think  of  his  neglected  duties,  and  the  heavy 
obligations  which  he  had  suffered  to  increase, 
till  their  load  had  become  impatient  torment  to 
his  mind — and  again  he  would  resolve  to  re- 
deem the  time  he  had  lost,  by  redoubled  exer- 
tions during  that  which  still  remained  —and  when 
the  service  was  over,  and  the  congregation 
poured  out  on  the  turf  and  flat  gravestones 
beneath  the  dark  green  sycamores,  and  he  saw 
Jessie  Kenmuir  pass  on  her  father's  arm  to  the 
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carriage  at  the  churchyard  gate,  he  would  go 
borne  thinking  of  the  smile  she  had  given  him; 
and  in  the  long  quiet  evening,  walk  to  the 
castle  woods,  and  look  on  the  grey  building  with 
feelings  that  made  the  visions  of  his  heart,  more 
engrossing  than  the  reproaches  of  his  mind. 
And  so  to-morrow  was  as  the  others  had  been ; 
his  duties  indeed  were  now  and  then  com- 
menced, but  that  in  a  way  which  makes  study 
not  only  irksome,  but  valueless— little  was  really 
done ;  the  books  were  thrown  aside  day,  after 
day,  for  there  was  still  a  to-morrow 

But  the  day  at  length  came  which  had  no 
to-morrow,  to  which  such  duties  could  be  re- 
ferred. The  day  came,  the  last  he  was  to  spend 
at  home,  ere  he  underwent  a  second  ordeal, 
the  disastrous  issue  of  which,  would  in  very 
truth  ruin  him  utterly. 

Gerald  was  indeed  startled  at  the  state  of 
things.  He  had  latterly  been  so  distressed  at 
witnessing  the  anxious  concern  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
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room  daily  for  hours^  in  order  that  they  might 
at  least  think  he  was  working ;  but  these  hours 
were  spent  in  dreams^  to  which  reason  gave  no 
encouragement,  while  hope  itself  had  nothing 
distinct  but  procrastination  to  offer. 

And  now  these  gentle  beings  cheered  him  on 
the  supposed  progress  he  had  made;  even 
William  Melville,  whom,  to  avoid  continued  cen- 
sure, he  had  permitted  to  fall  into  the  same 
error,  had  lately  striven  to  give  him  confidence ; 
but  Gerald,  who  knew  how  grievously  he  had 
deceived  himself  and  them,  had  a  weight  on  his 
mind,  and  an  ache  in  his  heart  that  made  con- 
sciousness torment.  His  mother's  look,  so  full 
of  trustful  love,  and  his  sister's  acts  of  thought- 
ful affection — his  trunks  newly  packed  by  her 
own  hands ;  those  little  comforts,  seldom  valued 
till  they  are  missed,  which  her  affectionate  in- 
dustry had  provided — the  liberal  allowance 
which  his  mother  surprised  him  with,  and  to 
prociire  which,  she  had  saved  and  spared — 
every  thing  that  affection  could  do  for  him,  had 
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^  done ;  and  acts,  words,  looks  and  all,  put 
<l*ggers  in  his  heart.  It  made  him  feel  his  own 
onworthiness  of  conduct,  unceasingly;  for,  loving 
Us  mother  and  sister  with  the  fervour  of  a  pas- 
oonate  nature,  the  thought  that  they  must  be 
invohred  in  his  ruin — they,  so  dependant  for 
tbeir  happiness  on  his  success,  yet  so  helpless 
in  the  means  of  furthering  it — created  a  state 
^  wretchedness  which  almost  paralysed  his 
reason. 

He  had  promised  to  dine  that  day  with  Mr. 
^eddes,  and  having  some  calls  to  make  in  the 
^^hbourhood,  he  left  home  early.  These  oc- 
^^pied  more  time  than  he  had  reckoned  on,  and 
"^  Was  compelled  to  defer  his  parting  visit  to 
^^nmuir  Castle  till  the  evening. 

^  he  rode  towards  the  manse,  he  had  to  pass 
^^  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Meldrum  resided,  and 
^  called  to  take  leave  of  him. 

Be  found  him  in  a  disordered  room  smoking 
"rfore  the  fire,  in  a  leather  covered  easy  chair, 
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drinking  cold  whisky  and  water,  and  reading  a 
repulsive  work  on  the  law  of  parishes. 

'<  Going  to  try  it,  again,  Mr.  Macoir/'  said 
the  ez-laird.  "  Well,  you  shew  pluck  in  that ; 
only  take  care  you  don't  get  plucked  yourself. 
A  second  stripping  would  leave  you  without  a 
feather." 

'^I  hope  better  things,"  said  Oerald  un- 
easily. 

"  Hope  is  a  good  thing  when  we  don't  con- 
found it  with  trust.*' 

« I  beUeve  I " 

^'  Hear  me  out.  Sir.  I  am  old  enough  to  give 
advice,  if  not  to  learn  amendment.  I  am  an 
old  man,  Mr.  Macoir ;  in  fact  ludicrously  old. 
Sir.'' 

Gerald  was  silent. 

^^  Tes,"  continued  Mr.  Meldrum  putting  his 
pipe  down  beside  the  hob.  "  I  might  now  be 
an  ass,  and  still  wise  in  my  generation,  for  a 
new  world  has  arisen  around  me.  Men  I  knew 
as  boys,  have  now  grey  hairs  !" 
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Genu  had  not  expected  any  thing  like 
^;  for,  in  spite  of  his  lerity  of  speech,  there 
wtt  an  earnestness  in  the  old  man's  grej  eye. 
vkich  shewed  that  there  was  more  in  his  cha- 
ncier than  he  now  had  credit  for. 

"This  is  amiserable  day  Mr.  Maooir ;  for  old 
nKQ  while  they  can  keep  themselves  above  the 
cvthy  may  still  say  they  dislike  November,  and 
^P^  of  churchyards  as  though  they  were 
™^  with  which  their  prospects  had  no  neigh- 
^urhood.  And  yet  haug  it  all  *  I  am  worth  a 
hundred  dead  men  yet.  But  the  foct  is,  I've 
^^^  muddling.  Will  you  take  a  little  iirhi«kv 
•»d  water,  Sir.** 
''No  I  thank   you.     I  never  drink  in   the 


''Well  I  drink  at  all  times.  I  drink.  Sir, 
^Q  philosophical  principles.  Mark  me, 
young  man,  for  this  drinking  matter  is  a  sober 
^th.  We  have  no  happiness  on  this  earth,  but 
by  means  of  intoxication,  for  that  alone  enables 
us  to  forget  what  we  are.     The  man  of  ambition 
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and  the  hunter  after  wealth,  love,  any  thing,  it 
is  all  the  same ;  for  happiness  is  a  fox  of  no  use 
in  the  world  but  when  we  are  chasing  it — ^the 
secret  of  their  pleasure  is  in  the  excitement 
which  prevents  them  thinking  on  themselves,  in 
that  way,  which  makes  wisdom  hideous.  Now 
I  procure  this  oblivion  easier — I  have  it  at 
once ;  and  with  just  as  little  injury  to  the  ma- 
chine of  life,  as  those  who  impair  it  in  what  is 
thought  to  be  wiser  ways — Will  you  dine  with 
me?'* 

"  I  am  engaged  at  the  manse." 
*'  I*m  sorry  for  that,  for  you  seem  disposed 
to  listen  to  me — and  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
sexton,  the  more  we  old  gentlemen  generally 
have  to  say.  I'd  give  you  a  devilish  good  song 
or  two  as  well,  my  young  cock.  Egad  I  wish  I 
had  known  you  before  ;  for  I  liked  you  since 
the  first  day  I  saw  you  at  Kenmuir;  and  I 
should  have  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  when 
you  become  as  old  and  garrulous  as  myself,  you 
would  render  yourself  a  bore  by  repeating — 
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^  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  knew  a  strange 
^  of  fellow  called  Meldrum ' — and  so  on  with 
iBore,  when  they  listen  to  you.  For  in  drunken 
>>dBe88,  Mr.  Macoir,  although  a  justice  of  the 
pwce,  I  have  not  long  to  live.*' 

''Oh  you  will  live  long  enough,"  said  Gerald. 

^No  doubt  of  that — ^for  I  live  on  an  annuity  ; 
^^  my  time  in  this  world  is  nearly  at  an  end 
~-«nd  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  edge  of  the 
F*^^,  the  better  do  we  understand  the  feel- 
"%  of  the  poor  devil  who  danced  when  he  had 
i^t  five  minutes  to  live — danced  a  jig,  Sir,  under 
wic  *  gallows  tree.'  And  God  help  us,  we  ail 
"*^ce,  for  life  is  but  a  revel — some  are  whipped 
^P  to  the  gambol,  as  dogs  are,  by  the  lash ; 
^i  others  frisk  about  in  their  native  madness ; 
^^  yet  \Thether  by  choice  or  compulsion,  it  is 
^eoQly  gtate  in  which  life  is  endurable.  If  we 
^  our  thoughts  on  ourselves  but  for  one  hour, 
^^  is  an  end  of  us — they  who  do  so  are  re- 
P^M  to  be  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  so  they 
'*»lly  are." 
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"  I  am  not  disposed  to  view  existence  in  such 
a  wretched  light,''  said  Gerald. 

*^  Nobody  is  disposed  to  do  so,  and  therefore 
men  live.  Tou  are  young,  and  have  no  doubt 
hopes,  the  pursuit  of  which,  my  fine  boy,  makes 
you  forget  what  you  are — as  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, in  the  excitement  of  a  contest  with  other 
wretches  for  a  wine  butt  to  die  in,  might  have 
lost  sight' of  the  real  end  of  such  victory.  I  am 
old,  so  old  that  my  years  haunt  me  like  the 
ghosts  of  former  duns  ;  and  yet,  if  I  ask  myself 
while  I  am  smoking,  in  what  I  am  in  worse 
state  than  the  young,  I  find  the  cause  to  be 
a  slight  one— the  grand  evil  is  one  in  which 
old  and  young  are  alike.     Do  you  smoke,  Sir.'' 

"  No  I  never  smoke." 

"  It  is  a  small  vice,  but  a  great  comfort — an 
excellent  thing  in  a  world  like  ours.  It  soothes 
reality,  and  tranquilizes  us  into  the  state  in 
which  we  wish  to  be — it  is  the  pastime  of  a 
thinking  mind  ;  our  best  thinkers,  from  Milton 
to  Gothe,    were   smokers.    There  is   placidity 
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•boat  it  which  dispoBes  us  to  good.  If  the 
devil  himself  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  smoke^ 
he  would  be  a  much  better  person.  My  pipe 
18  my  companion  and  my  friend — we  are  both 
"Mde  of  clay — both  live  under  a  cloud— and 
both  change  fire  into  ashes,  in  producing  a 
^'•pour  of  the  same  oblivious  kind.  Why,  Sir, 
ut  the  sound  of  a  pipe-bowl  on  a  hob,  there 
w  a  voice  of  peace  to  all  mankind.  If  it  be 
^^  that  no  man  who  laughs  heartily  can  be 
ftoroughly  a  villain,  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
'^^  who  smokes  deeply,  can  be  thoroughly 
^•4  There  is  some  element  of  worth  in  him, 
'^y  upon  it — I  wish  you  could  stop  to  dine 
^thme.'' 

''I  really   cannot,^'  said   Gferald  rising,   **  it 
Would  give  me  great  pleasure,  but — " 

*'  It  would  indeed  give  you  great  pleasure  Sir, 
i^though  you  don't  fancy   it.     Your  brow   is 
clouded — an   evil   sign.     Be   merry  when   the 
heart  is  young,  for  merriment  in  old  age  is  sad- 
ness to  the  vrise/' 
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^'  I  cannot  be  merry  if  I  would/'  said  Gerald, 
following  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts^  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  his  companion's  words. 

^^  Now  I  wish  more  than  ever,  that  you  could 
dine  with  me.  I  tell  you  boy,  the  first  man  in 
England  would  step  into  your  skin,  if  the  choice 
were  given  him.  What  matters  the  escutcheon 
over  brown  bones,  the  marrow  of  which  is  sod- 
den earth?  What  matters  the  flourish  of  fame's 
trumpets  to  ears  that  have  no  healthy  secretion  ? 
Rejoice  oh  young  man  in  thy  youth,  for  crown- 
ed kings  would  pawn  their  diadems  for  a  circu- 
lation like  yours,  and  when  Heaven's  judgment 
makes  old  men  absolute,  the  rich  blood  of  trulls 
governs  fair  and  noble  lands.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  grey  beards  to  see  youth  in  sorrow  ;  I 
say  again,  rejoice  and  be  not  exceeding  sad,  for> 

*  Merrily  right  merrily 
The  old  worid  wags  away/ 

And    you    see    my  world,    Sir,    solitude    and 

a  whiskey  bottle,  books,  and   a  tobacco  pipe ; 

your's  I  dare  say  is  different.     Well  God  bless 
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you,  bqjr^I  won't  say  Heaven  grant  you  Grace, 
^  I  had  a  wife  of  that  name.  Betsy,  Betsy, 
the  devil  take  you,  open  the  door,  and  bring  me 
"WW  cold  water.*' 

Gerald  rode  to  the  manse,  and  Mr.  Oeddes 
lecehred  him  very  kindly.  There  was  no  guest 
^  but  he,  and  the  old  clergyman  seemed 
Ittppy  in  the  society  of  the  two  boys  whom  he 
loved.  William  Melville,  ever  warm  in  the  sin- 
^^  of  his  friendship,  encouraged  Gerald  to 
>hake  off  his  despondency — spoke  to  him  of  the 
apposed  labour  he  had  taken,  and  heartily 
•Wted  his  credit  on  the  result  Mr.  Geddes 
'poke  of  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  Homer 
and  Virgil — ^the  economy  of  minced  collops,  to 
a  young  man  at  college,  because  they  had  no 
^Qe ;  and  the  advantages  of  early  rising  because 
*^  taved  candles,  aind  was  conducive  to  health  ; 
^Id  repetitions  of  college  stories  over  his  wine ; 
**^^  when  he  gave  a  supper  to  his  fellow  stu- 
nts on  taking  his  degree,  they  had  6rst  made 
^  tipsy,  then  shaved  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
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powdered  the  hair  that  remained,  with  pounded 
rosin  when  he  was  asleep ;  an  amiable  act  of 
juvenile  friendship,  which  made  him  feel  lively 
regret  that  in  this  world  he  could  meet  them  no 
more,  although  he  hoped  to  hold  aommunion 
with  them  in  a  future  state,  where,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  rosin  and  razors  were  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  how  in  his  wild  young  days*— a  wildness 
by  the  way  in  which  he  rather  seemed  to  have 
been  a  sufferer  than  a  participent — those  unfor- 
gotten  juvenals  had  damped  the  wicks  of  class- 
room candles,  so  that  they  might  not  light — stuck 
needles  in  professor's  chairs — put  gunpowder  in 
the  coal  cellars ;  and  vexed  the  magistrates  with 
riots,  so  that  the  military  had  several  times  to 
be  called  out— how  they  had  been  accused  of 
enticing  little  children  into  the  college,  bleeding 
them  to  death  in  warm  baths,  while  the  victims 
sucked  oranges;  then  dissecting  them  cruelly,  and 
selling  the  ofFal  to  make  drugs ;  and  how  he,  and 
other  harmless  lads,  had  been  beaten  by  mobs 
for  these  visionary  crimes ;  at  which  agreeable 
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remmiBoeDces  the  good  man  laughed,  until  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  port  wine 
over  his  hand  and  wrist. 

Grerald  soon  got  tired  of  all  this,  and  after 
•rranging  with  William  Melville,  to  meet  on 
the  following  day  at  the  Post-of&ce  and  public 
mugle  by  the  road  side,  he  took  afiectionate 
ltt?c  of  the  "worthy  old  clergyman,*'  and  rode 
towards  Kenmuir  Castle. 

Loudly  blew  the  bleak  November  wind  over 
moor  and  hiU,  rustling  the  naked  woods  cheer- 
ksdy,  and  sweeping  in  tempest  bursts  across 
4c  lonely  road— it  was  bitter  cold,  and  the 
^kness  was  unbroken  by  moon  or  star ;  even 
the  cottage  lights  seemed  to  be  shrouded  that 
*^t — the  farm  dogs  did  not  bark— the  fierce 
^hoops  of  the  wind,  with  the  hollow  after-tones 
that  filled  ap  their  pauses,  were  the  only  sounds 
*hro«d,  except  here  and  there  the  chilly  gurgle 
^  a  brook,  or  the  melancholy  creaking  of  an 
^engate. 
6erald*s  horse  trotted  through  the  darkness, 
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and  he  kept  the  saddle  with  a  dizzy  iostinct, 
rather  than  as  one  who  guides.  And  so  he 
rode  for  miles  over  dreary  ways,  and  entered 
the  deeper  gloom  of  the  woods  of  Kenmuir; 
where  the  horse,  breathing  freer  in  the 
shelter,  gallopped  through  the  trees.  The 
shivering  porter  opened  the  gate  to  him,  and 
muttered  his  ^'  rough  night.  Sir/'  to  the  clatter 
of  the  horse*s  heels ;  for  the  rider  was  out  of 
hearing. 

And  now  came  the  Castle,  with  its  huge  clus- 
terings looming  out  upon  the  night ;  cloudlike 
and  silent,  in  the  mystery  which  fancy  gives  to 
the  obscurity  of  venerable  things ;  an  aspect,  the 
associations  of  which,  united  with  those  of  all 
the  barriers  between  him  and  the  sweet  familiar 
of  his  thoughts,  who  was  living  there — new  feel- 
ings, or  rather  the  old,  without  rebuke,  rushed 
nervously  on  his  heart,  giving  his  wild  dream  a 
vigorous  reality,  and  his  passion  a  more  ab- 
sorbing unity,  fix)m  the  very  misery  which  it 
caused. 
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We  are  aD  worshippers ;  and  homage,  like 
^  li^t,  flluminates  indifferent  things  which 
are  near  to  the  object  on  which  it  pours ;  and 
ooDe  can  say  that  no  place  has  been  sacred  to 
titan,  from  their  hearts  making  it  so.  And 
Gerald  checked  his  fretting  horse,  and  ap- 
P'lMched  the  old  building  slowly. 

The  quiet  oak  parlour  into  which  he  was 
^bered,  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  his  own 
*wnult  of  mind.  The  family  were  alone.  Jessie 
*M  reading,  Mrs.  Blantyre  was  engaged  before 
ker  work-table,  and  the  laird,  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  in  his  hand,  was  poring  over  a  map 
rf  forms. 

''  And  so  you're  going  to  leave  us  again,  Mr. 
Macoir,"  said  Mr.  Kenmuir^  after  Gerald  had 
Wten  a  seat. 

'*  Yes,  I  go  to-morrow." 

**  Well  I  hope  you  may  redeem  your  credit 
^  time,''  said  the  man  of  sires  and  acres, 
^^ppressing  a  yawn. 
^  I  hope  I  may,"  said  Gerald,  feeling  as  if 
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some  one  had  touched  a  green  wound^  and 
made  it  bleed  again. 

^^  Tou  have  been  studying  hard,  no  doubt; 
for  we  have  seen  very  little  of  you  for  the  last 
two  months,  and  you  have'nt  taken  out  your 
license  this  year  I  perceive.  Had  you  done  so^ 
Mr.  Macoir^  you  should  have  had  full  liberty 
to  shoot  over  my  estate.  I  am  only  sorry  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  before. 
The  hills  of  Kenmuir  should  always  have  been 
open  to  you." 

And  so  on  the  laird  went^  Mrs.  Blantyre 
now  and  then  putting  in  a  word  over  her  needle 
work,  atid  Jessie,  who  had  drawn  near  to  the  fire, 
and  was  looking  more  domestic  than  a  heroine 
should  have  done,  also  occasionally  joining  in 
the  conversation  ;  which  was  all  well  enough,  as 
regarded  the  overt  purpose  of  his  visit,  but  its 
equal  tenor  was  depressing  to  the  secret  state 
of  his  mind. 

He  had  resolved  to  remain  but  a  short  time 
at  the  Castle,  yet  the  minutes  flew  by,  and 
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supper  came,  ere  he  thought  he  had  been  long 
that. 

The  slight  meal  with  its  appendices  passed, 
ud  he  rose  to  take  leave.  This  is  a  time  in 
vhich  a  word,  a  look,  or  even  a  tone  becomes  a 
^  to  hoard.  But  Jessie  gave  him  none, 
ibe  put  her  hand  in  his  with  frank  warmth,  and 
her  rich  dark  eyes  looked  openly  and  kindly 
OQ  him,  but  that  was  all ;  and  the  next  moment, 
^  it  seemed,  Gerald,  heart-sick  and  forlorn, 
^ouod  himself  riding  through  the  cold  woods 
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BOOK  11. 


CHAPTER    L 


BucKGLEN  Priory. 


A  YEAR  had  passed^  and  the  spring  time  of  a 
second  had  come.  It  was  the  merry  month  of 
May^  when  the  cuckoo  is  heard  all  day  long, 
making  the  heart  gentle  that  listens  to  it,  and 
the  old  man  young  again — when  the  woods  are 
deepened  by  the  foliage  where  the  hidden  wild 
bird  sings  so  cheerily  and  loud  —  when  the 
heather  bee  is  busy  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
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poor  butterfly  has  come  to  us  again— when  the 

pm  earth  is  beautiful,  and  the  sky  is  so  pure 

and  glorious,  that  we  wonder  not,  we  once  be- 

licved,  that  God^s  own  heaved  was  there — it 

^  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  the  good 

'tcart  siDgs,  and  the  bad  would  fain  do  so— 

when  the  morning  is  full  of  hope,  and^the  even- 

^e  gives  our  spirits  peace ;  the  season  that 

^c  all  love  so  well,  and  of  which  the  heart  has 

^  many  memories,  that  we  almost  know  not 

^'^^nce  they  come — the  merry  month  of  May, 

and  the  day  was  past  its  prime,  though  the  sun 

^^  high,  and  the  light  wind  of  approaching 

<^vening^  rustled  the  oaks,  so  that  their  broad 

*MowB  were  restless  on  the  sward,  in  front  of 

^  old  white   stoned  priory,   that  stood,  as   it 

^ere,  alone,  amid  the  smooth  slopes  and  dale- 

^  verdure,  of  one  of  the  richest  valleys,  which 

^c  Grampians  look  upon. 

It  was  a  rare  place,  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
Commanding  noble  pictures  at  every  point ;  and 
^^'-alth  had  added  much  to  all  that  nature  had 

VOL.  I.  o 
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done.  The  gardens,  in  which  a  few  groups  of 
persons  were  now  sauntering,  were  spacious 
and  delightful ;  for,  as  well  as  their  own  at- 
tractions,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country 
embedded  them  with  sweet  prospects  of  hill 
and  wood — not  a  weed  was  in  the  mould,  nor 
was  a  leaf  allowed  to  remain  on  the  broad 
gravel  walks — the  trees  and  flowers  were  the 
richest  of  their  kind,  and  diligence  was  visible 
at  every  comer.  Ladies  sat  on  garden  seats, 
conversing  together,  or  with  such  gentlemen  as 
happened  to  stand  near,  young  girls  linked  arm 
in  arm,  wandered  down  the  woody  ways,  in 
that  communion  of  confidence,  which  other  ears 
may  not  hear:  and  a  tali,  thin,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  with  grey  whiskers,  and  a  coun- 
tenance tinted  with  the  expressive  warmth  of 
the  vintages  of  other  days^  was  pointing  out 
trees  and  plants,  and  telling  their  names  in  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  tongues. 

This  was  the  Honourable  Ernest  Brantome, 
the  venerable  junior  of  a  baronial  house,  the 
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proprietor  of  Buckglea  Priory  and  estate,  on 
the  grounds  of  which  he  stood.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  stately  manners,  who  had 
held  various  important  civil  offices  in  India, 
tnd  had  some  years  ago  returned  to  cultivate 
nedidnated  health,  and  hot-house  flowers  at 
home. 

Having  gratified  himself,  and  wearied  his 
goats  sufficiently,  by  explaining  to  them,  elabo- 
f^y,  many  things  which  they  had  no  desire  to 
^Wy  he  conducted  a  party  through  a  long 
''cade  of  hot  earthy-breathed  conservatories, 
1  ^Bgrant  with  the  mused  flowers  of  the  lands 

&  We  read  of,  and  clamorous  with  the  jay  and 

Pining  of  an  aviary  of  foreign  birds. 
''Those   plants,'^    said  the    old  gentleman, 
^  pomting  with  his  gold  headed  cane  to  a  green 

*^  of  large  flower  pots,    '*  I  brought  from 
I^    with    me  ;     many    of    them     indeed 
^ere  in   my   own   garden  at   Bombay.    This 
e>  urub  is  said  to  have  the  virtue  of  curing  the 

^^  of  a  rattlesnake,  and  a  singular  instance 

o  2 
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of  its  elHcacy  in  this  respect  1  myself  once  wit- 
nessed when  a  Sepoy  was  bitten  by  one  of  those 
reptiles.  His  commanding  officer,  Macoir, 
whose  son,  by  the  bye,  I  hope  to  haye  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  to  day — mj  dear 
Miss  Kenmuir,  that  plant  stings  like  a  wasp 
•—came  to  me  .for  some  of  this  same  shrub,  and 
it  cured  the  man,  although  the  surgeon  told  the 
Colonel  and  myself,  it  was  a  piece  of  supersti- 
tion to  suppose  it  could  have  any  such  effect.? 

^^Macoir  !*'  said  a  young  man  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  group,  ^*  is  that  he,  who,  a  winter 
or  two  ago,  nearly  studied  himself  to  death,  to 
retrieve  the  disgrace  of  being  plucked  at  college?'* 

**  The  same.  He  made  up  for  his  disgrace 
manfully,  and  you  remember  the  encomiums  the 
college  published  regarding  him  in  their  report 
of  that  year.  Doctor  Ounter,  whom  I  happened 
to  meet  at  dinner  soon  after  at  your  father's 
Miss  Kenmuir,  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  young  man  so  distinguish  himself  in  taking  a 
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degree,  although  the  poor  fellow  was  so  weak 
<romiU  health,  that  he  could  hardly  stand/' 

"And  he  is  coming  to  day,  do  you  say 
governor?'' 

'^Ihopeso/^  said  the  old  man  coldly,  who 
Wiked  very  much  being  called  governor. 

^'Macoir! — Alfred  Murdoch,  I  think,  has 
nientioned  his  name  to  me ;  he  was  living  some- 
where abroad  last  year,  was  not  he,  governor  V ' 

"  Upon  my  word  sir,  I  know  very  little  of 
Mr.  Macoir's  movements,' '  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, breaking  off  a  withered  leaf  from  the 
phnt  that  was  an  antidote  to  rattlesnakes. 

"Well,  governor,  don't  keep  us  longer  here 
^be  stifled,"  said  the  son,  and  it  is  getting 
"^  dinner  time. 

"Miss  Kenmuir,  that  plant  you  are  now 
^hing  with  your  parasol,  is  the  only  specimen 
I  believe  in  Europe.'* 

Jessie  removed  the  offending  ivory. 

"It  is  called  in  Hindoostanee  the  dead 
Wd,"    resumed  Mr.  Brantome,  "  it  blows  at 
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nighty  and  is  rank   poison;  let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  a  sprig." 

"  Pray  don't  pluck  it  on  my  account,"  said 
Jessie,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  it 
would  be  quite  thrown  away  upon  me,  I  should 
be  much  better  pleased  if  you  would  present  me 
with  a  sprig  of  hawthorn  from  a  hedge.'' 

*^  There  is  plenty  of  hawthorn  outside,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  stiffly. 

"  For  God  sake,  governor,  let  us  out,"  said 
his  son,  ^*  we  are  all  ready  to  faint  with  the 
heat." 

^^From  that  tea  tree,  ladies,'*  said  Mr, 
Brantome ;  ^*  I  shall  this  year  I  hope  have  the 
satisfaction  of  drinking — " 

"  I  think,  we  had  better  get  to  the  open  air, 
if  you  have  no  objection,"  said  Mrs.  General 
Blantyre,  holding  an  open  vinaigrette  in  a  line 
with  her  face. 

"By  all  means,  certainly,"  said  the  other 
taking  up  the  keys ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
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*«  ^hck  party  were  breathing  tiie  fresh  air 
•gain. 

^^n  Mr.  Brantome  returned  to  the  bouse 
l^was  told  that  Gkrald  Maooir  had  arrived  and 
tbe  stately  old  man  went  to  his  room  and,  wel- 

Qoald  was  sH^tly  changed.  He  was  paler 
^  thinner  than  he  had  used  to  be,  and  there 
"^  an  impatient  brightness  in  his  eye,  which 
•hewed  that  his  time  had  not  been  passed  tran- 
9^%.  But  there  was  also  a  manliness  and 
*e'f-repo8e  in  his  manner,  which  none  ever  ac- 
quire 80  well,  as  those  who  have  to  struggle 
^^htbe  world;  and  his  countenance  already 
^  some  of  those  traces,  which  habits  of  thought 
^d  excitement  leave. 

herald  indeed  had  worked  hard  to  redeem 
n^  reputation,  and  although  at  the  eleventh 
°^f,  achieved  it  well.  Removed  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion,  and  resolute  as  impulsive 
matures  often  can  be,  he  had  entered  studies 
^'4  the  graduates  of  the  university— endured 
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their  silent  cognizance  of  his  disgrace,  and  tacit 
surprise  that  he  should  still  attempt  to  continue 
a  course,  which  his  failure  in  the  first  grand 
step  seemed  to  render  so  likely  to  be  profit- 
less; he  attended  to  these  new  studies  dili- 
gently,  while  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  labouring  at  the  old ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  college, 
with  the  single  exception  of  William  Melville, 
he  demanded  to  be  put  on  his  examinations 
again,  and  took  his  degree  with  as  much  addi- 
tional honour,  as  the  university  could  give. 

But  this  had  been  done  at  an  expense  of 
health,  and  his  triumph  was  followed  by  a  fit 
of  illness  which  prevented  him  from  returning 
home.  Immediately  on  his  recovery,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  spent  the  summer ; 
only  returning  to  Britain  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  in  time  to  enter  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

At  this  place  he  remained  till  the  present 
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ifmg,  daimg  which  period,  m  slight  {brtane 
ctme  to  him.  His  father  had  had  some  dis- 
poted  daims  on  one  of  the  Indian  governments, 
tbe  adjustment  al  which  had  been  procrasti- 
Mted  out  of  hope,  but  these,  chiefly  through 
tbe  mtenrention  of  Mr.  Brantome,  were  at 
kogth  aettled,  and  Grendd  being  now  of  age^ 
'ccehred  the  sum.  It  was  a  small  matter  of 
i  few  hundred  pounds,  allotted  to  him  in  his 
father's  will  (if  the  money  should  ever  be  re- 
^▼cd),  for  the  purpose  of  purchaung  a  com- 
°^i»ioD ;  and  although  Gerald  had  no  intention 
^>o  employing  it,  the  money  was  most  welcome 
to  him,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  relieve  his  mo- 
^i^)  of  the  burden  his  education  had  been  to  her. 
He  had  returned  to  her  cottage  again,  hung 
'OQQd  her  neck  another  loveloom,  and  surprised 
Uiiy  by  the  long  promised  harp.  They  wished 
^  rebuke  him  for  being  thus  lavish,  to  advise 
^  to  hoard  his  little  wealth,  but  their  hearU 
^^  too  full  for  this;  and  he  left  them  to 
1^  a  few  days  at  Buckglen  Priory,  in  accept- 

g5 
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ance  of  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Brantome  had 
given  him. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  and  having 
been  received  by  the  hostess,  an  elderly  lady 
copiously  adorned  with  jewels,  as  the  wives  of 
wealthy  Indians  usually  are,  Gerald  glanced 
around  on  his  fellow  guests,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  strangers  to  him.  But  there  was  one  face 
which  he  knew  well,  and  never  is  a  &ce  we  love 
so  dear  to  us  as  when  we  greet  it  thus.  Grerald 
shook  hands  with  Jessie  Kenmuir,  and  he  was 
about  to  seat  himself  by  her  side,  when  Duncan 
Brantome,  the  son  of  the  host,  entered  the 
room,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  said, 
^'  This  is  Mr.  Macoir,  is  it  not.  Miss  Kenmuir  ? 
You  must  introduce  us  to  each  other.'' 

Jessie  did  so. 

"  And  now  that  we  are  acquainted,"  said  the 
young  man,  passing  his  arm  through  Gerald's, 
and  leading. him  away  to  one  of  the  windows; 
^  we  must  be  friends. '^ 


i 
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''I  bm  no  doobt  we  ahall,''  said  GeraU, 
vIk)  id  ^te  of  this  bmsqiieiiess  <^  manner, 
Kbd  the  bunk  manlj  conntemnoe  of  his  new 
•cqufintance, 

''I  am  a  Christchtirdi  man,  Mr.  Macoir, 
nd  80  18  Alfred  Murdoch— eh  !  whaf  a  the 
ii>*te?  I  thought  you  and  he  were  friends* 
•Wwugh  he  certainly—*' 

''I  believe  we  have  no  cause  to  be  other- 
^•' said  Gerald. 

""Very  well  then,  if s  all  right  as   to  that; 
*^  I  must  warn  you  against  my  father." 
**  In  what  way ;''  demanded  Gerald. 
I^ooh,  pooh,  dutifully  and  all  that ;  but  my 
9^  fnend,  Macoir — I  hate  mistering  any  man 
bolder  than  myself — my  worthy  fiither  has 
^^  a  kind  of  a  fancy  to  you,  a  good  deal  no 
^^  on  account  of  your  own  merit,  but  a 
^  deal  more  on  account  of  a  rattlesnake.'' 
I  don't  understand  you." 
''I  don't  intend  you  should  yet,  but  you  will 
V  and  bye.     Your  fiather  it  seems  was  the  in^ 
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direct  means  of  bringing  forth  the  virtues  of 
one  of  my  father's  favorite  plants^  which  cured 
a  soldier  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  (I 
have  heard  the  story  a  hundred  times  every  year 
for  the  last  six),  and  it  has  won  his  heart.  I 
dislike  to  see  any  body  bored,  and  much  more 
to  witness  it  here,  so  I  put  you  on  your  guard. 
Have  you  a  passion  for  flowers  ?*' 

^^  I  don't  know  that  I  have  exactly  a  passion 
for  them,  but  I  like  flowers  well  enough/' 

'^  But  do  you  like  to  hear  of  their  roots,  their 
fibres,  their  Greek  names — to  walk  an  hospital 
of  plants  three  hours  every  day,  to  weave  bird 
nets  (he  once  set  a  friend  to  do  that)  to  listen 
to  dissertations  on  green  things,  that  your  horse 
would  turn  his  nose  at— in  short,  have  yon  any 
mania  of  that  sort?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  I  have/' 

"  Well  then,  keep  clear  of  my  father,  for  I 
see  he  has  marked  you  as  a  victim;  I  warn 
every  body  of  him.      He's    a  deviUish    good 
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^  Mkm,  if  he  ooold  be  only  kept  from  his 
^t-beds.    Tou  know  Miss  Kenmuir,  I  see  ?" 
'*  Yes,"  said  Gerald  uneasfly,  "  I  have—*' 
^  That  honour,  pleasure,  and  so  forth.     She 
^^Bweet  girl — ^Alfred  Murdoch  will  be  a  happy 

''  Is  it  then  quite  settled  that— that— *' 

"  Oh,  their  ftthers  have  settled  it  alL     He 

^t%  a  wife,  the  lassie  I  believe  is  willing— so 

^  go,  hey  go  !  under  the  greenwood  tree.    I 

^^  there  was  any  game  for  us  to  kill  together. 

^'^  afraid  you'll  find  it  vastly  dull  here.*' 

I'm  in  no  fear  of  that,"  said  Gerald;  "it  is 
^^   of  the  most  beautiful  places  I   have   ever 

*^  And  there  are  beautiful  faces  here,  let  me  tell 

y^U  if  you  like  the  society  of  pretty  women. 

**Ut  there  is  some  capital  rifle  shooting  at  Fal- 

^nridge,  near  my  bachelor  domain.    You  and 

^  will  ride  there  to-morrow,  and  bring  down 

*ome  bonny  birds  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliflfs. 

I  have  dogs  that  climb  like  the  chamois,  and 
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worry  otters  under  the  spray.  There  goes  the 
dinner  bell — ^now  mind  you  don't  eat  any  of  the 
out-of-the-way  vegetables  my  &ther  will  be  sure 
to  press  upon  you.  I  ate  them  once — but  no 
matter.'* 

The  party  was  large  ;  various  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  (having  come  to  dinner,)  being 
present,  as  well  as  those  who  were  residing  in 
the  house;  and  in  the  evening  the  drawing-room 
was  filled.  There  were  whist  tables,  at  which 
gentlemen  with  snuff-boxes,  and  ladies  with 
silk  reticules,  sat;  and  ottomans  on  which  little 
groups  conversed;  and  there  was  music  and 
laughing,  and  whispering  and  looking  overgilded 
books  ;  and  chess,  and  tStes-^-tetes ;  and  the 
bright  wax  lights  burned  joyously  in  the  long 
gilded  candlesticks,  and  the  full  summer  moon 
shone  through  the  thin  window  blinds,  on  them 
aU. 

And  within  the  recess  of  these  windows, 
Gerald  stood  with  Jessie  Kenmuir.  They  con- 
versed together  without  restraint,  and  Gerald  felt 
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**  if  in  a  new  existence.  Beautiful  she  was, 
with  the  moonlight  giving  her  face  a  paleness^ 
that  made  the  softly  chisselled  features  look  like 
sculptured  marble ;  and  although  her  manner 
^  that  reserved  ease  which  from  those  we 
^^^  18  often  more  disheartening  than  coldness 
iMf,  still  there  was  something  genial  in  it,  which 
i°^e  communion  delightful. 

^vers  in  Gerald  *s  situation  seldom  speak  of 
love,  although  there  is  love  in  all  they  say ;  and 
^here  was  love  here,  deep  and  heartfelt,  as  ever 
^^  paid  to  woman.  It  had  no  words,  but 
^^  ward  he  uttered  had  its  tone — it  had  no 
S^^ce,  but  those  who  had  looked  in  his  eyes 
"^ight  have  read  it  in  them. 

And  they  stood  there  long  together. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


A    NEW    ARRIVAL. 


Next  morning  Gerald  awoke  with  a  lightened 
heart.  He  heard  the  rooks  cawing  in  the 
woods  —  to  those  who  love  the  country,  the 
most  pleasant  music  the  morning  brings ;  and 
the  cuckoo's  plaintive  note,  telling  him  that  the 
year  was  at  its  sweetest  time — the  early  sun 
shone  warm  and  cheerily ;  the  visions  of  his 
mind  were  all  bright;  and  hope  hung  over 
them  like  a  firmament,  more  gladdening,  be- 
cause unknown. 
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And  it  is  only  thus,  that  hopes  are  blessingii. 
If  we  map  out  their  horizon^  if  we  give  them 
names,  and  classify  them  like  grosser  things ; 
if  we  examine  the  real  nature  of  the  individual 
brightnesses  which  the  heart  crowds  together, 
the  test  is  too  rude  for  happiness  —and  if  the  one 
that  lightens  all  this  meteor  sky,  the  secret  best, 
an!  the  soul  of  all  its  beauty*  be  but  distinctly 
looked  upon,  fear  cometh,  and  the  hour  of  joy 
^  past— Hope  is  now  the  paradise  of  our  state, 
^d  it  still  has  its  tree  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of 
^hich  is  death. 

But  Gerald  shrank  from  plucking  it ;  he  did 

not  dare  to  ask  himself  why  he  was  glad ;  if  a 

^^t  thought   flashed    across   his   mind,   his 

'^n    refused   to   follow   it,  he  felt   only  its 

*'^tric  warmth,  and  suffered  the  revelation  of 

Ught  to  be  shrouded  again  in  pleasing  void. 

^  knew  that  he  was  happy,  and  he  was  wise 

^^  ^ot  asking  himself  why. 

^^ere  is  no  time  of  the  day  more  pleasant, 
^^^  the  hour  when  we  meet  those  whom  we 
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love,  in  the  breakfast  parlour  of  the  house,  in 
which  both  are  residing.  Nothing  brings  the 
intercourse  of  society  so  near  as  this — and  there 
is  no  dress  in  which  a  beautiful  woman  looks  so 
perfectly  lovely,  as  in  a  morning  one.  In  the 
evening,  she  is  but  a  picture  of  herself,  and  very 
frequently  a  bad  one ;  but  at  the  breakfast  table, 
she  is  the  very  being  that  charmed  us — ^there  is 
a  living  communion,  a  voluptuous  delicacy,  a 
guise  and  an  aspect  which  brings  her  to  that 
unartificial  state,  in  which  nature  has  best  fitted 
her  to  be  loved. 

And  never  had  Jessie  Kenmuir  seemed  so 
lovely  in  Gerald's  eyes.  They  sat  next  to  each 
other,  and  she  listened  to  him,  when  he  spoke 
to  her  amid  the  louder  cheerfulness  around 
them,  and  she  smiled  with  him,  and  not  in  the 
merriment  in  which  those  about  them  joined. 

*'  There's  a  friend  of  yours,  Macoir  coming 
here  to-day,''  said  Duncan  Brantome,  firom  a 
distant  part  of  the  table. 

'^  Who  is  that  ?''  enquired  Gerald. 
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''MinKenmiur  will  tdl  700— Gofemar,  send 
me  some  of  that  cold  tongue." 

Genu  looked  towards  his  companion,  and 
saw  thit  she  bludied  deeply.  For  an  instant 
be  tSt  indignant  at  the  levity  ct  Brantome 
which  had  occasioned  this — bat  a  more  chilling 
^Qght  succeeded. 

''Who  is  this  fiiend  of  mine  }^  he  enqniitd. 
^  t  pause  sufficient  to  allow  the  blush  to  hare 
P««ied. 

*^^e'8  white  hand  trembled  as  she  set  down 
^^  cup  she  had  held,  and  it  was  with  evident 
^'^^^iness  that  she  answered,  "I  believe  it  is 
^^-  Alfred  Murdoch,  that  Mr.  Brantome  means. 
^^.  Brantome  told  me  last  night,  that  he  would 
**  W  to-day." 

^hat  a  slight  thing  to  the  seeming  of  others 
<^  change  our  happiness  to  misery — ^The  spell 
^'^  broken! 

Bessie  soon  after  left  the  table,  and  Gerald 
^^Dt  out,  to  seek  the  society  of  his  own 
^'^^^ghU,  in  the  solitude  of  the  grounds. 
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^*  All  alone,  Mr.  Macoir,  all  alone/'  said  Mr. 
Brantome,  coming  suddenly  upon  him ;  "  going 
to  the  gardens,  eh  ?  Have'nt  yet  seen  my  col- 
lection of  plants  ?  come  with  me,  and  I'll  go 
over  the  conservatories  with  you." 

^^  Don't  let  me  give  you  that  trouble,"  said 
Gerald. 

'^  No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  generally  pass  a 
few  hours  there  every  day;  come  down  this 
path,  it  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  gardens :  I 
have  a  plant  in  my  collection.  Sir,  which  is  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  I  was 
once  a  witness  myself  to  its  efficacy  with  your 
own  father,  in  the  case  of  a  Sepoy — but  you 
don't  attend.'* 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  heard,  a  Sepoy  of 
my  father's  was  bitten  by  a  serpent." 

^'Then  he  told  you  the  circumstance!"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pausing,  and  striking  his  cane 
in  the  gravel  walk,  as  he  turned  round,  evidently 
highly  pleased. 
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"No^  jour  son  told  me  something — some- 
^  of  the  kind  yesterday.^ 

"Umph;  but  I'll  tell  yon  the  whole  matter, 
when  we  get  to  the  oonsenratories.*' 

And  they  got  to  the  conservatories,  and 
Q^niU  found  it  impossible  to  leave  them  tor 
*^^^  hours ;  <j[uring  which  time,  the  task,  in 
Instate  of  mind,  of  appearing  attentive  to  what 
^f*  Brantome  said,  was  most  irksome  to  him. 
However,  every  misfortune  except,  it  is  said, 
achanoery  suit,  has  an  end ;  and  Gerald  at  length, 
^^  enabled  to  leave  the  place,  and  walk  alone 
^  ^be  less  frequented  paths  of  the  beautiful 
Pounds  around  him. 

He  met  Alfred  Murdoch  in  the  drawing  room ; 
^eir  greeting  was  somewhat  cavalier,  but  polite 
enough.  Jessie  Kenmuir  was  conversing  with 
°^)  and  as  Gerald  approached,  a  faint  and 
^ost  imperceptible  blush  passed  over  her 
^"eek  again.  He  went  to  another  part  of  the 
^m,  unhappy,  and  displeased  with  himself  for 
•^ingao. 
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During  dinner  his  dejection  increased.  H 
felt  that  he  had  suffered  hopes  to  buoy  up  hi 
heart  to  cause  it  grieve — that  his  feelings  wer 
leading  him  to  a  bondage  of  pain ;  and  he  looka 
back  on  his  former  agony  of  spirit,  with  a  de 
gree  of  uneasiness,  which  put  to  flight  the  inter 
vening  visions  which  he  had  been  £Edn  to  cherish 
baseless  as  they  were. 

And  so  it  was  that  during  the  evening,  he  dii 
not  join  the  circles  in  which  Jessie  was — ^Then 
are  some  natures,  and  they  are  those  in  whici 
the  affections  take  deepest  root,  that  cannot  ruffl< 
with  rivals,  for  the  heart  of  the  woman  the] 
love.  With  them  it  is  a  thing  too  sacred  for  con- 
test— and  so  it  really  is;  it  is  no  prize  to  be  wor 
by  victory  over  others ;  no  achievement  whicl 
supposes  conquest  and  defeat,  but  something 
which  must  be  gained  by  nobler  means  than  the 
comparison  of  claimants,  for  it  is  not  thus,  it  will 
be  sought  for  by  them. 

And  that  coldness  of  manner,  between  diguitj 
and   morosenesSy  which   isolates   a   man   jfrom 
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tooae  aitmnd  him,  was  visible  in  Gterald  now. 

He  WIS  startled  at  his  own  appeanmoe,  as  he 

PttBed  one  of  the  long  mirrors  of  the  room. 
He  was  pale,  and  his  features  betrayed  his  state 
of  mind  more  than  he  had  known,  his  eyes  were 
^ted  and  bright,  his  richly  cut  lips  had  a 
JoMe  rigidity,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  melan- 
^J  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
which  defied  pliancy  to  change. 

Ata  later  hour  he  happened  to  be  near  to  the 
^^t  window  recess  in  which  he  had  stood  with 
Jessie  on  the  previous  evening.  A  piece  of 
^^  was  being  played  and  he  listened  to  it. 
^^  first  it  seemed  of  uncertain  melody,  but  by- 
^'^J^  the  players  voice  mingled  with  it,  and 
*"€  loom  was  hushed. 

*^  was  a  simple  air,  sung  sweetly.  There 
^  a  plaintiveness  in  it,  that  stole  about  the 
^^  The  refrain  was  touching,  for  nature's 
^  voice  spoke  aloud  in  its  wail ;  and  a  murmur 
^  applause  followed  the  close  of  the  song. 
*'^en  the  whist-players  had  paused  to  listen  to  it. 


music.  Her  eyes  were  slightly  gl 
her  cheek  was  flushed,  but  as  she  re 
few  words  which  he  addressed  to  he 
tenance  assumed  its  easy  calm  agj 
ladies  near  to  her,  joined  in  the  o 
and  as  the  group  grew  larger,  Geral 
ing  it,  when  he  was  struck  and  ai 
look  which  was  bent  on  him,  from  a 
of  the  room. 

Alfred  Murdoch  removed  his  ey 
ment  Gerald's  met  them,  but  the  glai 
abled  the  latter  to  read  an  express 
mosity,  so  deep,  so  fell,  so  settle 
staggered  him. 

There  is  always  something  subdi 
first  knowledge  of  hostile  intensity. 
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II  a  memoij^  but  we  are  often  affected  by  that 
vluch  does  not  diatorb;  and  he  sometimes 
*)iiM^that  no  one  had  ever  looked  on  him,  as 
AIM  Murdoch  had  done. 

Bot  he  was  not  happy  at  the  Priory.  Next 
it!  he  went  with  Duncan  Brantome  to  Falcon- 
°%^  and  on  the  following  morning  returned  to 
Deeode. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Love  and  Insult. 


Mrs.  General  Blanttre  was  good  i 
amiable,  but  she  was  a  woman^  and  had  q 
She  was  much  vexed  at  what  she  had  i 
nessed  at  Buckglen  Priory.  A  very  li 
observation  had  enabled  her  to  judge  pre 
correctly  of  the  state  of  Gerald's  feeli 
towards  her  niece,  and  she  also  was  not  bl 
to  Alfred  Murdoch's  cognizance  of  it. 
Jessie  she  forbore  to   speak  on  the  sub) 
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^^^^  should  make  matters  worse;  all  that 
"^""^ed  for  her  prudence  was  to  hasten  on 
^  piq'ected  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
^^och  and  Kenmuir ;  and  m  the  meantime 
^  pitvent  an  intercourse  between  Gerald  and 
^object  of  his  passion. 

Henoe  his  visits  to  the  Castle  were  not  en- 

^^'^'■ged;  and  Alfred  Murdoch  was  there  more 

^uently  than  ever.      Mrs.   Blantyre  never 

^  near  to  Mrs.  Macoir's  cottage,  and  Mary, 

^kornahe  had  used  to  like  better  than  her  niece 

"ii-^&rin  some  things  there  was  little  affinity  of 

^^'^''^^cter  between  [:the  two  girls — received  no 

*»e  invitations  to  Kenmuir ;  while  to  crown  all, 

^prevailed  on  her  brother,  much  against  his 

^  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  with 

*^>  at  a  watering-place. 

AO  this  was  well  meant,  and  well  executed, 

^  very  quietly  too.    The  obstruction  grew. 

^^'^s  nature  was  too  sensitive   to  permit 

^y  act  of   his  to  harass  such  designs;  and 

^Castle  and  the  widow's  house,  soon  stood 

H  2 


Alfred  Murdoch  had  remo 
estate,  the  maiiision-house  of  wl 
It  was  nearer  to  Kenmuir  Cas 
Hall  was,  and  the  act  looked  U 
the  consummation  which  Mrs. ! 
ously  desired.  *'  Let  me  only 
ried,  and  out  of  harm's  way/'  1 
toned  widow  of  the  general 
can  easily  make  matters  as  the 
Macoir's  again/' 

One  little  event  alone  int 
harmony  of  those  gracious 
Grerald  called  at  the  Castle  to  i 
"  took  on  herself''  to  ask  him 
Christmas,  as  the  twenty-sevei 
ing  December  would  be  her  tw 
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V^  that  the  two  young  men  should  leave 
^  nspecthre  coU^e»— m  the  Scotttth  uniTer- 
1^  there  IB  no  Christmas  Yacatioii — and  spend 
*<Miie  abort  hcdidays  on  Deeside. 

And  Cbristmaa-daj  came,  and  Jessie  s  birth- 
i*!  fidlowed  it,  and  the  numenms  windows  of 
^  qU  Ctstk  woe  shining  out  fiestiTely  on  the 
^uriing  snow^  carriages  in  lapid  succession 
^^  anproaching  the  building,  mm!  4*-Vmh^p^ 
pKtts  entering  the  lighted  halL 

Country  gentlemen,  and  baroo^s  of  name, 
Ittlf  the  peerage  of  the  county,  with  the  lord 
'i^i^iant,  (a  grey-haired  eari) — ^ladies,  some 
^  in  youth  and  beauty,  and  others,  in  ex- 
P^^oe  and  jewels ;  with  many  more  of  both 
'^i  that  come  not  within  easy  dassifica- 
^,  were  fast  filling  the  Csstle  drawing- 
looing. 

Tie  fisast  was  spread  below.  Old'  plate 
Sliinmered  in  the  wax  lights,  and  old  portraiu 
'^^ed  firom  the  silent  walls,  servants  ranged 
^i^emselvea  with  dignity  and  care,  as  the  guests 
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took  their  seats.  Mr.  Geddes  said  grace^  ani 
a  party  of  about  fifty  listened  to  it. 

The  dinner  passed ;  there  was  some  constnin 
at  first,  and  afterwards  much  speaking.  Jessie' 
health  was  drank^  but  it  was  not  imtil^the  ladie 
were  leaving  the  room  that  Gerald  Macoir  aai 
her.  And  as  she  passed  him  speaking  to  hi 
sister^  and  acknowledging  as  she  went^  th 
courteous  homage  of  a  double  line  of  gentlemei 
bowing  and  holding  the  backs  of  their  chain 
her  eyes  met  his,  and  the  look^  though  a  quic 
and  gentle  one,  made  him  happy,  he  knew  nc 
why. 

After  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  a  fet 
hours,  that  need  no  record,  were  gone,  th 
scene  was  changed.  The  great  hall  was  lighte 
up,  and  its  solemn  arches  glittered  with  hoU] 
the  music  sounded  aloud,  and  mazy  grouping 
covered  the  long  oaken  floor. 

There  were  many  beautifiil  girls  there,  bt 
Gerald's  eyes  followed  but  one,  and  once  < 
twice  the  eyes   of  her  he  looked   on  met  h 
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m.  At  loigth  he  was  abk  to  spproBch  her 
^■agiged  His  heart  was  already  stined  by 
^•oeDe,  and  as  he  took  her  hand  and  kid  it 
nUtmn^hecksped  it,  as  the  hand  viff  cksp 
terf  those  we  kve.  And  hu  heart  throbbed 
lothithe  couU  hear  its  beatings  as  the  smaD 
^0^  hand  returned  the  cksp.  It  was  slight, 
"i>M  touchleas,  and  gentk  as  if  a  gossamei 
^  bdd  it,  but  it  thrilled  through  hhn  fikc 
Metric  fire 

1^  music  sounded  merrily,  and  her  sweet 
^i&et  his,  again  and  again;  andintdligenoe— 
^'^'^ough  in  the  commnnion  of  mreting  smiks — 
^^dess  subtk  intelligence,  grew  opon  them. 
Estill  the  mnsic  sounded  merrily,  and  stiO 
^little  gkved  hand  was  placed  m  his,  and  the 
^  dark  eyes  sparkled  purely,  varying  their 
^P'cstsion  as  he  spoke.  Never  had  mnsic 
'^ded  80  to  him ;  he  felt  a  tumultuous  delight 
^^  almost  made  him  doubt  his  own  con- 
"^^^^eas,  and  when  the  dance  was  over,  and 
'1^  Walked  with  him  through  the  hall  towards 


(lid  he  know  how  she  answered 
knew,  that  he  had  declared  his 
loved  again  ! 

"Why  did  you  stay  away  ?*^  wt 
as  they  passed  into  the  hall  ag 
summer,  you  only  came  twice !'' 

Gerald  could  not  speak. 

The  music  was  sounding  agaii 
were  moving  before  them,  but  tl 
saw    each    other    only.     And 
flutter    of   the  gay  scene  arom 
solitude  of  their  own  communion 

'<What!  Macoir/'  said  Dunt 
approaching,  '^  you  are  keeping  ] 
from  all  the  room ;  your  sister  ant 
hunting  for  her ;  they  are  now  foi 
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^M  he  led  her  swi^^aiid  GenU  slood 
^loobngoDanew  mstoe^tar  the  old  had 
<Vgedto  thaL    There  were  the  ame&oea, 
ttenaeli|^itBy  the  mne  aoonds  anyand  him, 
^he  knew  them  to  be  ao,  yet  thejdidoot 
'RKir  die  same.    He  had  entered  a  world, 
I     Aeitiinge  l%ht  of  whidi,  waa  not  ret  fimiihar 
tobiiQ. 

^  when  Jeasie'a  glance  now  met  his,  it  had 
t  cfamn,  which  waa  eren  dearer  than  inter- 
^^'^n^  Once  or  twice  again  daring  the  eren- 
%d)e  lovers  had  those  gentk  intenrievs 
*^  hare  no  name,  and  each  waa  dearer  than 
the  hit 

^  It  length  the  hall  became  deKited,  and 
^>Ql»per  rooms  were  filled*  Carriages  came 
^^  door,  the  guests  grew  fewer  in  number, 
^  It  last  all  the  ladies  had  disappeared.  A  few 
pQtknien  remained  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
^^^'s  horse  had  not  yet  been  brought,  and 
^  ^u  one  of  them.  Mr.  Kenmuir,  who  never 
^'^A'ed  any  thing  to  interfere  with  his  own 

H  5 
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habits,  had  himself  retired^  but  mulled  wine 
fresh  glasses,  and  shut  doors,  made  up  sufficient 
matter  without  him. 

'^  And  now/'  said  a  rosy  faced  baronet,  in  a 
blue  coat  and  a  buff  cashmere  waistcoat,  (the 
Sir  James  Bothwell,  of  whom  the  reader  has 
once  heard  before)  rising,  soon  after  this  sup- 
plementary party  had  been  formed,  ^'  gentlemen, 
charge  your  glasses,  for  Pm  going  to  propose  a 
toast  to  you,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
drink  with  great  pleasure.^'  '^(  Hear !  hear !"  said 
several  voices,  less  from  any  intelligence  of  what 
the  toast  was  to  be,  than  a  wish  to  cheer  the 
speaker  on.)  *^We  have  heard,"  resumed  the 
baronet,  setting  his  knuckles  on  the  table, 
^^  that  a  certain  friend  of  mine  near  me  (turning 
to  Alfred  Murdoch) — I  say  we  have  all  heard, 
gentlemen  (hear,  hear) — I  was  going  to  remark, 
gentlemen,  that  a  certain  friend  of  mine  (hear, 
hear,  hear) — and  I  believe  I  may  call  him  a  very 
old  friend,  although  he  is  not  a  very  old  man — I 
was  simply  going  to  remark,  gentlemen,  that.'' — 
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^Oh,  hordy  let  us  hare  a  song/'  cried  Dancan 

Bnntoine. 
"No,  no,  no !  go  on.  Sir  James/'  cried  several 

wices. 
''I  was  only  going  [^to  remark^"  le- 
moned the  baronet,  ^'that  a  certain  friend  of 
BUDfr-but  just  let  me  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
mghter,  and  cries  of  hear,  hear) — I  was 
pingto  remark,  that  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
^^  me,  a  gentleman  whose  fimiily  has  held 
^  in  this  county  for  centuries,  and  who  is 
'^Ifa  good  county  man — one  of  onrsdTes  in 
thort  (hear,  hear) — ^is  likely  at  no  distant  period, 
^  i*  said,  to  be  connected  in  a  dear  and  near, 
^  is,  I  mean,  near  and  dear — which  by  the  bye 
ttdlthesame,  or  if  there  is  any  diflierence,  it 
^^nt  strike  me  just  now— going  to  be  con- 
'^^^j  I  say,  gentlemen,  in  a  near  and  dear 
^y>with  the  house  of  Kenmuir.  So  as  we 
'^c  this  evening  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
^  young  lady's  health  alone,  I  beg  leave  to 
P'^'pose  it  now  again,  in  conjunction  with  that 


Liiiee  Liuies  Liirec  : 

'^  Bravo,  Sir  James  !    bravo  !  '  Mis 

and  Alfred    Murdoch!'    hip,    hip,  h 

hurra,  hurra — hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra  !  s 

jingle,  jingle,  jingle,  and  all  the  rest  < 

'^  Gentlemen," — said  Alfred  Mure 

while  his  eyes  absolutely  glittered, 

them  on  Gerald  Macoir — who  had 

his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  had  not  joi 

cheering — "  I  am  always  happy  am 

hear  expressions  of  good  will  towa 

from  the  gentlemen  of  this  county,  i 

Sir  James  Bothwell,  and  you  all,  for 

you  have  done  me,  in  mentioning  n 

connection  with  that  of  Miss  Eenm 

s  one  person  present,  gentlemen, 

npivi»  Kfifl  rf»fiifti»d  tn  drink  the  toast 
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whole  houae  the  9(m  now  sits,  and  other 
iDsgiBtnUn  of  Hub  camitj,  on  the  bench — — '' 

^Stopy  Mkapj  Moidoch^"  ahooted  Duncan 
BnatoDie,  **you  are  gomg  too  finrnow — "* 

'I  bdiere  I  am  perfect^  able  to  judge  how 
&r  I  am  jnatified  m  going,  Sir,''  aaid  the 
V^Ktj  exMj ;  ^firom  that  gentleman,  I  of 
^^"'^  ezchide  any  thanks,  although  it  might 
^  difficnh  to  exclude  my  extreme  contempt, 
'^oondact  which  makes  this  distinction  neces- 

^  4ead  silence  followed  this,  in  the  midst  of 
^^^  Gerald  rose.  His  eyes  were  burning, 
^  His  &ce  was  pale. 

Qeutlemen,^'  said  he  firmly,  **  I  have  not 
**^V  the  toast  which  Sir  James  Bothwell  pro- 
P^^^^  simply  because  I  could  not  perceive  any 
"8Ut  or  power  which  that  gentleman  had,  to 
P^^  away  Miss  Kenmuir  in  marriage ;  and  be- 
^*^e  neither  she  herself,  nor  her  father,  was 
P^^Qt  to  sanction  such  disposal.  I  believe  I 
'^^e  quite  as  good  a  right,  to  use  my  discretion 


was  such,  as  I  hoped,  would 
from  remark  ;  and  it  certainly 
respect  to  him,  or  any  gentlem; 
did  so.    Any  opinion  which  "b/^ 
entertain  of  my  conduct,  is  t 
much  indifference  to  me,  but  wl 
way  of  insult,  I  hope  he  has  int 
to  perceive  that  he  offers  me 
justice  enough  when  he  reflectfi 
to  retract  what  he  has  said."  ^  S 
was  leaving  the  room. 

"Stop!"  cried  Alfred  Mu 
"  Tou  shall  have  no  loophole  to 
are  studying  for  the  church,  as  ^ 
and  that  any  man  may  be  a  cow 
who  wears  a  black  coat^  every  b< 
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t  the  door/'  cried  others,  ^this  foolish 
^must  be  settled  where  it  began.*' 

lie  door  was  shut,  and  Gerald's  ^ress  im- 
P^3  bat  it  was  only  to  be  ejqxised  to  grosser 
iittQlt;for  Alfred  Murdoch  was  bent  on  this*  It 
^unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  such  a 
^flcene:  it  only  remains  to  add,  that  when  Gerald 
'^the  room,  it  was  in  company  with  Duncan 
Bnmtome;  and  that  ere  he  quitted  the  Castle, 
^  iuid  surrendered  himself  to  that  fete,  which 
^ety  imposes  alike,  on  those  who  injure,  and 
^^  those  who  suffer  wrong. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Philosophy  of  Eri 

The  next  morning — and  our  fix 
thoughts,  if  chronicled,  would  for 
true  histories  of  our  lives — the  ne 
Gerald  seemed  to  awaken  into  a  d 
events  of  the  preceding  night  di 
mind  almost  too  violently  to  allow  I 
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^'^^iicrowd  of  cold  memories  produced  in- 

^^itttion  and  torment. 

^Qt  feelings  of  delight,  however  great  snd 

^^^  their  original  cause,  have  a  tendency 

^"^Hm  to  require  something  of  the  calmness  of 

^"^tisbction,  while  those  of  an  opposite  nature, 
^1^  goaded  by  the  impatient  consciousness  of 
^Qiy,  increase  the  sensitiveness  they  rankle 
^'  And  in  a  short  time,  even  when  Gerald 
^oold&in  think  of  the  former,  the  latter  still 
^preacnt  with  him. 

He  fdt  also  the  chilling  responsibility  of  the 
^  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  a  prospect, 
^'Uch  m  the  pauses  of  that  odious  excitement 
^Uch  stiatains  men  in  such  a  course,  is  ever, 
^  i&ast  be,  a  sickening  one. 

Be  breakfiisted  in  his  mother's  room.  His 
^^  Was  at  Kenmuir  Castle,  where  she  had 
^y^  the  night,  and   Gerald  was  with  his 

'"^  alone, 
n  Was  a  companionship  that  sorted  painfully 

^  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  he  was  glad 


the  latter,  when  they  had  sea 
Gerald's   room.     "It    is    jus 
Murdoch  left  the  Castle  aboi 
told  me  significantly  that  he  s. 
all  day,  and  that  Sir  James  E 
with    him.    I   took  the  liber 
fore  I  acted  in  any  accredits 
matter,  that  I  hoped  he  would 
of  making  an  ample  apology 
done— setting  it  down  to  wine 
other  irresponsible  cause — tha 
to  both  of  you,  and  that  it 
grateful  to  me  to  act  as  such,  t 
to  prevail  upon  you  to  accept  h 
the  devil  has  entered  into  him. 
Murdoch  could  have  possessec 
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you.   Now  there's  comfort  for  you  in  a  frosty 

Jnorning." 

^  I  opected  nothing  else/^  said  Gerald^  ^  and 
^  I  ilk  isy  that  the  matter  may  be  settled  as 
>ooii  18  possible." 

'^I  have  all  my  life  endeavoured  to  steer  clear 
tfiQch  matters  as  this,'^  said  the  other,  **  but 
^  I  been  a  total  stranger  to  yoo^  Macoir,  I 
could  hardly  have  forborne  acting  as  I  did  last 
>V^.  I  must  go  to  Murdoch  then,  and  de* 
>D*nd  m  apology,  which  I  am  certain  not  to 

^  If  you  will  do  so  much  for  me,  I  shall 


''Oh,  Pm  in  for  it,  and  I  will  see  you 
^'^h  the  business.  But  I  shall  be  referred 
^  Bothwell,  to  arrange  a  meeting/' 

"Well then,  arrange  it.  I  am  quite  indif- 
*^t  as  to  time,  place,  or  any  thing  else.*' 

'  Nay,  there  is  room  for  prudence  even  here. 
"^  part  of  the  country  is  no  place  to  fight  a 
^^  in.    Suppose  I  arrange  the  meeting  to  be 


journey  of  forty  miles.  Yo 
there  to-morrow,  and  the  mec 
the  following  moming.  Shoi 
objection  to  such  an  arrangen: 

<<  None  in  the  world.     It 
one  as  could  be  devised/' 

'*  Very  well  then,  all  that 
now,  Macoir,  there  is  just  o 
wish  to  speak  to  you  about, 
studying  for  the  church  ?" 

•'  Yes,  I  have/'  said  Gerald 

*'  Well  now,  don't  you  thi 
of  this  sort,  will  destroy  all  y 
that  way  P 

"  My  prospects  are  veiy  i 
Grerald,  **  and  whether  they  h 
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as  I  am  now  disposed  to  do.    Nothing  on  earth 
Should  prevent  me.'' 

^  Welly  but  you   know^    Macoir^   religious 
people  don  t  much    admire  duelling   in    any 
Vody,  and  in  a  student  of  diyinity,  even  men  of 
^  world  might  think  it  out  of  character/' 

"  I  care  not  what  any  man  may  feel  or  think 
in  the  matter,"  said  Gerald.  '*  I  cannot  see 
that  the  study  of  theol(^  exposes  me  to  be 
'^ted  with  impunity.  Had  I  thought  so,  I 
^'^^'old  have  left  it  long  ago.  But  it  is  idle  to 
^  in  this  way." 

^  Most  idle.  Still,  Macoir,  it  does  no  harm 
^  conoder  these  matters  for  a  minute  or  two 
^  Hn  occasion  like  this ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
^  Bowing  feeling  against  duelling  in  all  classes 
^8ociety." 

''I  don't  believe  there  is.  People  speak 
''^  against  it  than  they  did,  but  the  obli- 
f^otx  ia  more  respected  than  ever.  Better 
^'^  submit  to  it  than  had  used  to  do;  there  is 
^®  Confounding  it  now  with  the  law  of  the 


J -«to^j  t»wiAi«ji  iiuvt;  viewea 

bluster,   affecting  only  the   bra 
vapouring  soldier,  or  the  brute 
beater  of  the  watch — now  resj 
to  the  minuteness  of  its  requi 
foliy^  Brantome,  to  beUeve   tl 
ground^  it  is  gaining  it  where 
worth  gaining;  and  it  is  now  in 
ever  it  may  be  in  profession,  ] 
proper  spirit.    Its  worse  featu 
removed  by  the  general  censure 
has  been  placed  on  a  truer  fo( 
very  circumstance  of  its  obligatic 
generally  felt,  has  kept  its  enfo 
being  abused  as  they  once  were.'^ 
^'  Well^  on  my  credit,  Macoir, 
pect  to  hear  you  speak  in  tfinf 
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^  the  revenues  of  the  richest  bishopric  in 
Soglaod  rather  than  not  call  him  to  account ; 
H  by  Jo?e^  I  should  lack  a  reason  for  it" 

''I  timid  think  the  insult  sufficient  reason/^ 
sud  Gerald. 

^Sufficient  cause,  but  not  sufficient  reason, 

^  I  believe  if  I  reasoned  much  in  the  matter,  I 

^booldonly  find  sufficient  reason  fornot'reason- 

logatall,  and  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  it  here, 

b^  it  not  been  for  the  cause  I  have  just  men- 

^"^  to  you.    From  your  peculiar  condition,  it 

^  only  proper  for  me  to  know  your  feelings  on 

^  subject  thoroughly— a  thing  I  should  not 

^^  of  mquiring  of  another  placed  in  the  re- 

'^  you  now  are ;  and  although  in  my  opinion, 

^  isnow  no  course  left  to  you  as  a  man  of 

bonour,  but  to  go  on  in  the  affair,  still  it  is  well 

todo  80  with  your  eyes  open.'* 

^  My  eyes  are  perfectly  open,''  said  Gerald, 

^  I  can  look  the  m^ter  in  the  fece.    I  have 

^^Jt  considered  duelling,  as  a  law  of  society 

^bich  does  infinite  good,  and  which  society 


is  in  the  necessity,   and  not  i 
very  disgraceful  in  an  enlighte 
such  a  thing  as  a  standing  aroa 
of  justice,  and  hired  men  to  pi 
jury  on  the  public  streets ;  bu 
deny  the  necessity  of  these,  it  i 
against  them.    I  regard  duel 
society  by  which  every  man  i 
which  eveiy  man  who  belieyes  s 
called  upon^to  sustain— as  a  la^ 
a  thousand  crimes,  and  nips  tl 
thousand  thousand  in  the  buc 
pence  of  fewer  victims  to  its  p< 
enforced  scheme  which  man'c 
devise ;  for  the  number  of  livei 
in  any  single  year,  among  the  c 
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)uT«  often  their  source  in  the  broken  peace  of 
^  beart.  I  believe^  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
igsinst  it,  that  its  necessity  is  generally  felt ;  for 
we  cannot  take  for  granted  that  men  of  such 
lu^  character,  as  some  of  those  who  have  obeyed 
K  ha?e  done  so  from  the  paltry  cause  assigned 
to  them.  Dread  of  the  world's  opinion  may 
indeed  be  more  common  than  internal  obliga- 
twn>  but  of  the  latter  were  not  so  generally  felt, 
the  former  would  be  less  common.  Such  is  my 
opbion  of  duelling— and  I  thank  God  that  I 
^  express  it  with  a  clear  heart  now/' 

^'Ay,  butMacoir,  I  was  alluding  to  religious 
P^Ie.  Will  this  internal  obligation  —  this 
l^w-book  refinement  of  duty,  carry  you  through 
them?' 

*'  If  it  carry  myself  through  the  afiair  con- 
^^tioosly,  I  shall  be  satisfied/'  said  Gerald — 

'n  feel  that  I  act  firom  no  motive  of  revenge, 
^^  I  trust  in  heaven  I  may  beable  to  do  that — 
^I  regard  my  present  position,  rather  as  a  ca- 
Mtf  than  as  a  matter  in  which  I  have  achoice, 

^01. 1,  I 


**  Well,  it  is  a   good    thir 
although  in  embryo,  in  all  ma 
I  can  easily  see  that :  but  I 
unravel  the  matter^  it  was  evt 
have  pursued  it  so  far.    I  ti 
speak  of  this  affair  when  we 
and  make  it  a  matter  of  ar 
times*    If  Murdoch  should  1 
to  reason  by  bluff  Bothwell, 
matter  from  beginning  to  c 
you  acted  in  a  way  that  ev€ 
sent  must  have  respected  yo 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  Ion 
very  short  now,  so  I  must  I 
Ustening  to  curious  applicatio 
obligation  of  law — ha !  ha  !  fa 


t 
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"You  do — ^take  my  word  fop  it.    You  must 

wcome  a  lawyer.    We  don't  like  fighting  men 

in  the  church." 
^I  doo't think  I  deserve  that  name  Brantome; 

lamiure  I  endured  hst  night,  more  than  I  ever 
^^^  have  given  my  temper  credit  for.  If  I 
*^  act  be  crushed  utterly^  I  must  resent  it. 
Nomao  could  have  the  wakening  I  had  this 
nuKning^  for  many  days,  and  live.'^ 

"Well,  I  shall  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 
If  matters  go  as  I  fear,  I  shall  take  leave  of 
^  up  there  at  the  Castle,  and  travel  part  of 
^  way  to  Buckglen  to-night.  The  west  coach, 
if  I  am  in  time  for  it,  will  take  me  twenty  miles 
on  my  way.  But  I  must  not  anticipate  the 
^^'^    Adieu,  till  we  meet  again." 

^  they  soon  did  meet  again,  for  a  couple 
^  hours  brought  Brantome  back,  but  only  to 
c^'Qununicate  the  result  he  had  anticipated. 
Be  Btaid  but  a  short  time,  having  to  take  hasty 
l^^eof  his  friends  at  the  Castle,  to  be  able  to 

I  2 


(libl)  with  his  horse,  to  be  ii 
when  he  should  arrive  there 

The  afternoon  was  nearly 
wearied  by  the  conflict  of 
was  walking  up  and  down 
ment,  when  he  was  surprisec 
the  Kenmuir  carriages  at    I 
and  the  next  moment,  his  i 
bonnetted,  entered  the  room. 

'^Miss  Kenmuir  wishes  ' 
Gerald — we  have  only  a  few 
for  they  must  be  waiting  dit 
Castle  now,  I  can't  fancy  whf 
you ;  where  have  you  sent  Mi 
don't  come  down — it  would  o; 
and  Mrs.   Blnnfvrp    will    ♦^^ 
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Keomuir,  with  a  blush  that  for  a  moment  con- 
cealed the  strange  paleness  of  her  countenance, 
had  her  band  in  his. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  shut,  than  she  sank 
on  a  seat,  and  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER 


The  Thrba' 

'*  I  KNOW  it  all !"  said  Jessie  1 
her  tears,  when  he  had  her  ha 

Gerald  was  taken  too  mu( 
speak. 

"  I  know  it  all  !'*  repeated 
Brantome  has  left  us,  I  know  c 
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iiie,^8he  said^  clasping  his  hand  closely 
must  promise  me  not  to  meet  Alfred 
loch.*' 

crald  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips^  but  said 
dug. 

Why  donH  you  answer  me!"  exclaimed 
*iie ;  "  but  you  will  not,  you  cannot  refuse. 
7  you  will  not  meet  Alfred  Murdoch.  Think 
'f  your  mother,  it  would  kill  her  if  she  knew  on 
^t  purpose  you  would  leave  home  to-morrow 
^but  you  will  not  leave.  Promise  me,  promise 
"■^fliat,  first.  You  will  not !"  continued  Jessie, 
^We  her  tears  fell  faster  and  faster.  '^  Think  of 
your  mother  and  sister ;  and  I,  I  am  the  cause 
^^1 !  Hear  me,  hear  me  !'*  continued  Jessie 
Passionately;  '*  I,  and  I  only  am  to  blame  for 
^^  You  never  liked  Alfred  Miirdoch,  I  saw 
*  from  the  first ;  but  I  was  angry  at  your  man- 
^1  and  made  mine  give  you  pain ;  and  many 
"^y  a  time,  have  I  reproached  myself  for  this — 
*>  I  could  tdl  you  so  much !" 


I  am.      God  help  me  !    I  am 

Do  not  attempt  to  conceal  fn 

j  ready  know.     Last  night  I  w, 

to  bid  you  good  bye— to  as 

the  Castle  to-day,  for  I  cod 

while  you  still  were  there ;  ai 

through  the  anteroom^  I  hearc 

Brantome  speak  of  something 

pened  between  yourself  and 

and  of  his  coming  here  to-d 

been,  and  has  taken  leave  of  u 

of  every  body,  but  me.    Oh,  I 

Jessie  clasping  her  hands  ag 

them  against  her  bosom. 

**  You  see  it  in  a  worse  light 
said  Gerald. 
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this  makes  me !  Promise  first — ^before  you  say 
any  thing  else — ^promise  me,  promise  me/'  con- 
^ued  Jessie,  wringing  her  hands  and  turning 
^  beautiful  eyes  imploringly  towards  him. 

"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  it,'*  said  Gerald  has- 
%i  who  was  nearly  as  agitated  as  herself. 
^W  me,  I  will  do  nothing  that  you  shall 
*^  reason  to  reproach  me  for.  If  you  knew 
^  cause,  and  valued  my  honour,  you  would 
^taskme  whatyoudo." 

Ton  will  kill  me  if  you  speak  in  that  way/' 
^  the  excited  girl,  with  her  dark  eyes  spark- 
"^  through  her  tears.  '^  I  can  see  nothing, 
^^  nothing  but  the  crime  you  meditate,  and 
^t  the  dreadful,  dreadful  consequences  may 
And  I,  oh  to  think  that  I,  should  have 
^^^*^ionedthem!" 

You !"  exclaimed  Gerald. 

Yes,  I,  and  I  alone.  I  allowed  you  to  think 

^^ved  another  when   my  heart  was  wholly 

y^^*^.    I  played  a  vile  part— had  I  but  been 

"^^est  at  the  first !  but  you  were  so  cold  to  me, 

I  5 


seen  them  ere  they  came.  Bu 
— and  your  manner  changed 
unhappy — but  oh,  this  is  wors 

"  Alfired  Murdoch  was  one  oi 
said  Gerald. 

'^HeP'  exclaimed  Jessie  i 
never  was.  He  saw  the  part 
you  did  not ;  and  took  most 
vantage  of  it  But  (dashing  tl 
eyes)  make  me  happy  by  the  p 
you.  I  was  so  happy  last  ni| 
happy !" 

"God  bless  you!"  cried  Gi 
made  the  world  a  paradise  to  i 
is  dizzy,  and  I  cannot  speak  o 

heart  would  nrninnt.-      f^iii 


'11/A  mA 
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KproacfafuUy^  '^  can  it  be,  that  you  are  still  de- 
^^^nained  to  commit  this  crime  ?*' 

^'Tou  don't  know  what  I  suffered/'  said  Ge- 
^  tortured  by  these  appeals.  '^  If  you  knew 
^  you  would  see  that  what  you  ask  is  im- 
P*>8>lc  to  grant.  Couldj  I  rest  contented 
^'^  what  I  have  endured,  I  should  despise 
^y^lf,  and  walk  a  dastard  on  the  earth." 

'*  Gerald/^  said  Jessie — (it  was  the  first  she 
^  addressed  him  thus,  and  the  little  word 
^  musically  in  his  very  heart)—"  I  cannot 
•'P^c  questions  of  honour  with  you  ;  but  will 
uonour  give  your  mother,  a  son,  or  your  sister, 
*  brother?  I  shall  not  speak  of  my  own  feel- 
^***  said  Jessie,  with  fresh  tears  starting  to 
"^ eyes  "but — but,  if  you  can  put  this  false 
"onour  m  competition  with  the  agony  of  all 
^"^  love  you — ^you  are  committing  a  crime, 
''^  the  act  itself  no  sin.  But  it  is  a  fearful 
^^'^^"^vil  must  follow  it  My  heart  is  torn  ; 
^y>  nay,  it  is  in    your  own  power  to  prevent 


firmly — for  her  words,  thoup:! 
steeled    him    too — '*  the    love 
doubt^  makes  me  more  jealc 
which  will  be  jour's.     It  is 
you  think  that  if  I  could  be 
disgrace  myself,  I  could  ask 
Could  I  call  myself  the  prota 
I  dared  not  protect  myself? 
wither  while  you  hung  on  it 
you  to  the  dust  with  me,  wer 
to  allow  you  to  share  my  igi 
this  is  a  foolish  matter,  but  it 
is  no  choice  really  left  to  me,  \ 
is  too  odious  for  a  thought ; 
day  acknowledge  that  I  acted 
done.*' 
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cm  uige^that  if  you  fight  this  dnel,  much  as 
1  love  you;  and  you  never  can  know  how 
ouich !  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  I  will  never 
^  your  wife.     My  heart  shall  break  first  V' 

^  For  God's  sake,  do  not  speak  so/'  cried 
^^niUi  passionately—^^  I  have  enough  to  bear 
without  that.  You  will  think  differently  of  my 
induct,  when  you  judge  of  it  with  more  calm- 
^^  than  you  are  now  disposed  to  do." 

''  Tou  doubt  my  firmness !"  continued  Jes- 

^'  whose  excitement  seemed  to  increase.    *^  I 

^^w  you  do,  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  be- 

^^  I  love.     But  listen  to  me/'  continued  the 

^*^tiful  girl,  while  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  pas- 

'^^'^Utely,  and  her  little  foot  struck  upon  the 

^^^ — "  should  I  be  weak  enough  to  break  ray 

^^'^>  may  my  life  be  one  of  misery,  my  end 

wretched— may " 

^*  I  cannot  listen  to  this  \"  exclaimed  Gerald. 
Miere  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
**  One  day,  one  day !"  cried  Jessie,  turning 
ntr  eyes  in  an  agony  of  supplication  towards 


and  locking  it  for  a  brief  n: 
felt  it  might  be  the  last  tic 
clasp  it. 

She  threw  her  veil  over 
nance,  and  rising  as  Mary 
to  the  carriage,  as  if  shunni 
one.    Mary  took  her  seat 
waved  his  adieu  as  the  carrit 
Jessie  did  not  raise  her  head 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Waywardness  of  Events. 


^^^B  was  still  a  party  staying  at  the  Castle ; 

^  ^hat  evening  Jessie's  pale  countenance,  and 
^  ii^anifest  anxiety  under  which  she  laboured, 
^^  inquiries,  which  the  plea  of  fatigue 
•^y  satisfied. 

^be  resolved  now  to  take  other  means  to  pre- 
^t  the  dueL  To  acquaint  Mary  Macoir  with 
^  ^te  of  things,  was  the  course  that  naturally 
^^^Sgested  itself;    but  the  consciousness  that 


oixxAixn.  iiuiii  nic  uisciosure. 

This  added  to  her  unha 
further  increased,  by  the  che 
conscious  sister,  who  end( 
Jessie's  spirits^  though  in  va 

A  weary  evening,  and  a 
length  were  passed,  and  m 
wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  MacoL 
ing  her  with  Gerald's  intei 
unnecessarily)  urging  her  1 
steps  to  prevent  its  fulfilmeo 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Peter  In 
two  before  noon. 

There  was   still  a  heavy 
Peter,  buttoned  up  in  his  dral 
the  letter,  and  received  Jessit 
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than  be  turned  over  various  private  matters  in 
his  mind. 

''This  is  but  the  first  o*  my  trayvels  this 

delightfu'  day/'  muttered  the  old  man,  with  the 

ttow  blowing  on  his  eyes — ^  They  *11  be  ha'eing 

Aeir  horses  rough-shod — Jock  Bisset  says,  it 

was  a  miracle  that  the  pair  he  drave  yestr'een, 

^a  say  their  prayers  three  times,  comin'  frae 

^  sold  leddy's  house,  whare  he  had  been 

'^it  waitin'  for  our  young  quean,  and  this 

'^  lassie,  half  an  hour  in  a  bitter  firost.     So 

^ft  my  coat  will  be  weel  off,  it  will  be  *  Peter, 

8^  for  the  smith,'  Pse  warran ;  but  Peter  will 

P^  for  the  smith  noo  that  he's  oot ;  and  tak' 

^  bit  scrap  o'  a  letter  to  the  auld  leddy,  after 

'^  has  gotten  a  warm  at  the  smithy  fire..   She 

^*^'  o*  haste,  but  women  are  aye  in  haste,  and 

™^t,  every  man  that  has  ever  driven  horses  for 

*"^iii,  weel  kens.     So  I'se  just  turn  doon  the 

•tt^thy  way,  first'* 

So  resolved,  so  done.     Peter  took  a  swe^p 
through  the  woods  that  brought   him  to  the 


and  brightl}-  glowed  the 
out  upon  the  storm.  Ther 
in  the  place,  when  Peter 
his  great  coat  at  the  doc 
Sandy  Gibb,  who  was  on 
having  taken  Gerald's  hon 
he  had  sent  it,  to  be  in  wa 
"Heeven  hae  a  care  g 
said  the  blacksmith,  poi 
hammer  over  his  swarthy 
dayr 

"  Heeven  Has  little  care 

it,  as,  a  New  Light  Burg 

served  Peter,  glancing  at  S 

"  Better  folk  than  a  the  A 

that  will  ever  mak  the  acqi 
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*^  Better  folk  !  good  folk  will  be  scarce^  when 
^he  New  Lights  will  bear  sic  a  name/'  mattered 
Peter  Ingram,  drawing  towards  the  fire. 

Clink,  dink,  clink,  went  the  heavy  headed 
l^t^nuiier  on  the  anvil,  and  red  iron  sparks  made 
^  gossips  open  their  ranks. 

^  Te  had  a  braw  day  at  the  Castle  yesterday, 
^.  logram^''  observed  an  agricultural  labourer, 
^  ^hom  the  snow  made  a  holiday— knocking 
^t  the  ashes  of  a  short  pipe  on  his  left  thumb 
nail. 

'^Oh  aye,  it  was  a  better  day  to  them  that 

^^^ted,  than  to  them  that  served ;  and  it's  my 

^^^Us  wish  we  may  hae  few  sic  like  days 

^^io/*  observed  Mr.  Ingram,  warming  a  yellow 

^^erchief  before  the  fire.     *'  We  had  but  ae 

^^  Light  amang  us,  and  he  cam'  wi  a  horse ; 

Uiere  is  tenderness  in  a'  Heeven's  dispensa- 

Click,  clink,  dink — 

*'  I  su'd  think  a  hoose  is  pretty  weel  dang 


a  farmer  who  was  waiting  for 
the  piece  of  iron  work,  with  w 
engaged,  and  who  happened 
the  church.  "It  was  good 
were  content  wi'  lamps  and  c 

^'  And  good  smithy  fires/' 
ing    his  cheerful  death-blov 
laughing   loudly  at  his   own 
merriment  all  the  agricultural 

Sandy  Gibb  buttoned  his 
Ingram  gave  an  order  to  the  t 
up  one  of  his  men  to  Kenu 
course  of  the  afternoon,  to 
horses ;  and  the  two  old  men 
together. 

"  I  hae  a  bit  o'  a  letter  f< 
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*^  But  are  na  ye  gaen  home  Y* 
^  May  be  I  am,  and  may  be  no/^  said  Sandy. 
**  But  I  see  ye  are,"  said  Mr.  Ingram,  **  and 
je  maun  tak'  the  letter." 

''There  gang  twa  words  to  that  bargain/^ 

•lid  Sandy.    "  I'm  no  gaen  to  do  the  work  o' 

^^^ery  Anld  Light  Burgher  that  forgethers  wi  me 

^  tlie  road.     Step  awa,  Peter,  the  walk  will  do 

y^good." 

^  Tin  in  my  right  mind,''  retorted  Mr.  Ingram, 

^x^  Pm  no  gaen  to  walk  twa  miles  in  the  drift, 

^^  lUkething.     Here's  the  letter,"  continued  he 

Pitting  it  down  on  a  mile  stone. 

Aweel,  if  it  is  directed  to  the  mile-stone, 
^y  say  ye  delivered  it,"  said  Sandy. 
'  I  put  it  there  for  you,  and  it  is  directed  to 
^^-  Macoir,"  said  Peter  Ingram. 

'*  Mrs.  Macoir  receives  her  letters  at  her  ain 
^^^se,  or  at  the  post-office,"  said  Sandy. 

**  Well,  I  leave  it  in  your  charge,"  said  Peter, 
^^liing  up  a  road  leading  to  the  Castle. 

^  Please  yoursel,  for  ye  ken  yoxir  instructions," 


WHS  left  on  the  mile-stone. 


It  was  late  in  tlie  evening  v 


I  at  having  heard  nothing  from 

for  Peter  Ingram,  and  subjec 
fill  course  of  cross-examinati 
delivery  of  the  letter,  which  1 
sion  could  not  wholly  bear  up  a( 
like  the  truth  flashed  on  her  n 
ing  Peter  with  the  most  passi 
she  went  in  an  agony  of  alarm 
and  told  her  all,  or  nearly  alL 

Mary,  who,  although  shocki 
at  what  she  heard,  was  less  agi 
proposed  sending  immediately 
ville,  acquainting  him  with  wh 
and  begging  his  interference. 
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JB^dsry  had  been,  wrote  by  the  servant  in  re- 
-fcvm,  aasoring  her  that  he  would  take  measures 
-^M)  prevent  the  duel»  by  sending  off,  that  night, 
^  magistrate's  warrant  to  Buckglen. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height  when  Melville 

^^ment  out  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  with 

^Ufficulty  he  could  make  his  way  through  the 

^now.     Mr.  Meldrum  was  the  nearest  magis- 

-fcsate,  and  although  he  would  have   preferred 

applying  to  any  other,  the  circumstances  gave 

Ixim  no  choice,  and  he  called  at  that   gen- 

^tleman's  residence. 

He  found  the  justice  drinking  with  a  super- 
aimuated  supervisor  of  excise,  and  both  with 
^beir  wigs  pushed  up  on  their  foreheads,  in  a 
^^te  of  considerable  inebriety. 

*'Ah,  my  young  divine,"  said  the  justice, 
^howareyou?  Take  a  seat  beside  us  sinful 
naen.     How  is  Mr.  Geddes  ?" 

**He  is  very  weU,"  said  Melville,  "but  J 
ii^uat  pray  your  attention  for  a  minute  or  two, 
V  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  listen  to  me." 


j^.uwvj    UJLAUI    ClAiUUlCl. 


^  There  was  a  j)riest,  a  nie 
Lived  once  in  a  Priorie, 
And  the  wine  cup  well,  an 
That  priest  loved  heartilic 
And  all  the  wives,  the  coi 
That  dwelt  in  the  baronie 
Said  there  never  was  a  pri- 

lie  Bhrives, 
As  the  priest  of  the  Priori 

"  Wm  you  be  so  kind  ; 
one  minute,"  said  Melville. 

**  Cocks-bones,  man,  I  a 
Have'nt  I  sent  for  a  tumb 
n't  I  giving  you  a  song  ? 


'There  came  a  lass  a  bonni 
One  night  to  the  Priorie." 
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^^n— -except  my  friend  here,  the  gauger,  and 
"®  U  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  he 
^**^  married  a  young  wife." 

^  Ony  thing  ye  like^  kdrd,  ony  thing  ye  like/' 
••"d  the  ez-ezciseman — 

**  Here  comes  a  tumbler  for  you,  so  fill  and 
*^  merry     Now  join  in  the  chorus — 

*  The  devil  got  drunk  one  winter  night. 
Oh  Tery  drunk  got  he ! 
He  cocked  his  eyes  both  left  and  right, 
And  wagged  them  merrilie, 
And  wagged  them  merrilie,  my  boys,  and  wagged 
them  merrilie/'* 

^^I  am  come  on  very  urgent  business,  Mr. 
^•cldrum,"  said  Melville  impatiently. 

Business — To  it,  my  young  friend ;  speak 
'^olarly  and  wisely,  and  then  we  may  consider 
^^**^ves  quite  alone,  for  it  will  be  perfectly 
^^^telligible  to  the  ganger." 

^  Ony  thing  ye  like,  laird ;  ony  thing  ye 
"'^V  said  that  gentleman,  pushing  his  wig 
"^^ler  up  on  his  forehead,  and  mixing  another 
^^inbler.    <'  If  s  an  awfiil  night  this  among  the 
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**  We  shall  hear  o' the  de 
lawful  travellers,  by " 

**  I  want  a  warrant/^  said 
Gerald  Macoir  and  Alfred 
have  reason  to  know  are  abou 

''They  cannot  fight  to-i 
Meldrum.  "  Why,  two  rams  i 
mutual  forbearance  in  such 
your  tumbler,  man,  and  leav 
morrow." 

"  They  have  gone  to  Bud 
ville,  *'  80  I  beg  you  will  lose 
attend  to  my  application  at  od 

''  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  ol 
life,''  said  the  justice.  "  Bet 
desk.     I  have  been  writing  m; 
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^teljr.     I  diall  havetosend  it  forty  miles  against 
mos-ning,  and  it  is  now  eight  o'clock/' 

**  Take  the  pen.  Sir— my  hand  shakes — and 
write  as  I  shall  dictate  to  you." 

l^dville  did  so;  affidavit,  application  and 
wsmnt ;  which  being  duly  signed,  the  laird  took 
otr  his  spectacles,  folded  up  the  paper,  and  put 
U  in  his  desk. 

**  Now  make  yourself  one  tumbler,  hear  out 
niy  song,  and  then  you  may  go.'' 

**  I  really  must  go  at  once,"  said  Melville, 
rising  and  buttoning  his  great  coat — and  Mr. 
^eldrum,  seeing  he  was  determined,  opened  his 
^k  again,  and  Melville  had  the  folded  paper 
^  asked  for,  given  him,  with  which  he  departed ; 
ttid  half  an  hour  after  had  the  satisfaction  of 
^ing  two  constables  start  for  Buckglen,  in  a 
P^^-chaise  with  lighted  lanterns  and  a  driver 
"^t  was  sober. 

The  constables,  unaccustomed  to  travel  in  this 
whion,  journeyed  for  some  time  pleasantly 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  storm.    The  first  stage 
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The  next  stage  took  longe 
of  the  moonhght  which  they 
drifts  made  the  way  uncerti 
But  this  stage  was  complete 
constables  alighted  again  at  i 
it  being  past  midnight,  the; 
freshment. 

Much  annoyed  at  this,  the 
fireless  kitchen,  and  smoked 
stable  lautenu 

*' You've  got  the  warran 
one  of  the  professional  gentle 

"Oh  aye,"  said  his  com 
we  could  get  a  drap  of  somet 

'*  Lef  s  look  at  the  warran. 

The  other  produced  it  froi 
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"It*8  a  queer  lookia  ane/'  said  the  first 
speaker. 

And  so  it  was,  for  the  document  ran  as 
follows : 

^  Epitaph  on  James  Meldrum,  of  that  Ilk — 
some  time  one  of  His  Majestj's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  this  County — 

"  Here  lies  Jamie  Meldrum  laid  down  here  to  rest. 
May  he  never  meet  his  wife  again — for  quietness  is 
hest." 

^  The  warran'  is  no  signed/'  said  one  con- 
stable. 

''The parties  to  be  arrested  are  no  mentioned 
by  name  and  surname,  with  their  trade,  callings 
occupation^  or  profession/'  said  his  companion. 

''  I  question  if  it's  a  legal  warran/*'  observed 
his  learned  brother. 

The  other  drew  the  lantern  nearer,  and  read 
the  paper  over  again. 

*'  It  has  a  flaw,"  said  he,  "  a  decided  flaw.*' 

'^  Flaw !"  said  the  other,  looking  at  it  once 
more.     ''Ye  might  as  well  arrest  a  man  wi 


X  uc  uriver  ana  the  ostl 
ence,  and  their  opinion  coi 
^  the  constables,  it  was  resoiv 

that  night. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


*^UB  Snow  Storm  among  thb  Hills. 


^  ^  snow  was  whirling  thickly,  and  grey  moun- 

^^^  and  brown  moor  presented  one  mass  of 

^te,as  towards  the  sunset  of  this  day,  Gerald 

^^c  along  a  narrow  road,  leading  through  the 

^^P  solitudes  of  the  Grampians.     The  sky  was 

^i  and  the  wide  range  of  view  around  him 

^  Harrowed  now,  except  here  and  there,  where 

^  ^rey  peak  of  a  distant  mountain,  the  loftiest 

^^  immediate  range,  gave  a  hard  shadow  to 
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that  part  of  the  horizon ;  or  another,  more  near 
rose  like  a  cloud,  amid  the  dimness  of  the  storm. 
The  hill  stream  gushed  along,  fretting  with  its 
icy  sides,  and  forming  a  dark  line  through  the 
whitened  valley ;  sheets  of  black  ice,  the  frozen 
floodings  of  the  brooks,  lay  on  the  road  under 
its  deep  white  covering ;  stifling  drifty  gusts  of 
small  dry  snow,  swept  in  continuous  waves 
across  the  scene,  forming  deep  white  wreaths  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  covering  landmarks,  and 
making  the  course  as  treacherous  as  the  road. 

He  was  well  mounted,  and  made  his  horse 
proceed  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  a  cautious 
rider  would  have  cared  to  do,  over  such  precari- 
ous ground.  It  was  a  handsome  animal,  active 
and  trim;  close-ribbed,  brush-tailed,  and  jet 
black  from  nose  to  heel.  Although  of  no  great 
size,  it  was  evidently  strong — even  its  toiling  move- 
ments had  the  gracefulness  of  power;  bright- 
eyed  it  was,  broad  chested,  clean  limbed,  with  a 
head  and  neck  of  great  symetry— their  move- 
ments more  beautifully  united  to  the  compact 
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action  of  the  animal,  than  is  usually  found  in 

our  more  favourable  breeds,  the  posterity  of  a 

crude  assembly  of  races,  only  illustrious  on  ways 

prepared  for  them,  but  which,  on  the  wild  sur- 

ftce  of  nature,  droop  and  die.     It  was  a  horse 

cf  the  old  Scottish  stock,  without  a  cross  of 

Barbaric  blood  or  Flemish  bone ;  a  breed  now 

nrely  met  with,  and  almost  without  a  popular 

record,  except  in  the  metrical  legends  of  knights 

so  lightly  mounted,  hurling  heavier  chivalry  to 

the  ground.   A  pair  of  large,  wiry-haired,  full 

throated  staghounds  followed  at  the  horse's  heels. 

The  snow  fell  faster  and  lay  deeper,  as  Gerald 

^'^tered  farther    among    the   hills.      The   turf 

^Is,  where  there  were  hedges,  were  level  with 

^e  road,  and  sometimes  the  horse  plunged  from 

^h^ttx  into  the  masses   of  snow.     This  was  a 

*^ous  danger  to  the  rider,  as,  had  he  lost  his 

*^t  at  such  times,  he  might  have  been  clawed 

^^^r  by  the  scrambling  animal.     To  avoid  this, 

"*  dismounted,  tied  his  whip  lash  to  the  bridle, 

^d    proceeded  on  foot,  keeping  the  horse  on 
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Close  companionship  might 
both. 

Night  was   coming  on  ; 
and  the  storm  increased  as  i1 
ing  to  be  overtaken  by  dar] 
on,  and  the   horse  with  o] 
actively  by  his  side.    The  w 
of  the   hills   blew   clouds   c 
stifling  fury  on  him,  and  s 
derers  smothered  on  the  mo4 
his  memory. 

But  his   progress  was   m< 
spiral  valley  opened  to  him, 
side  of   which   promised   le 
ground.     Tearing  up  some 
it  in  his  stirrups,  for  now  tb 
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It  was  a  fortuDate  thing  for  Gerald  that  there 

had  been  a  keen  firost  before  the  storm  set  in ; 

for  many  a  winter  pool  that  he  gallopped  over 

now,  would  have  engulphed  him,  had  not  its 

imder  surface  been  hardened ;  many  a  hidden 

morass  which  the  bold  horse  shook  its  heels 

from,  would  have  entombed  steed  and  rider, 

had  not  the  snipe,  tired  of  striking  its  bill  in 

the  thick  ice,  left  it  days  ago ;  many  a  sodden 

place,  fed  from  the  flooding  junction  of  brooks, 

over  which,   in  wet  summer  days,  the   otter 

aiwam  and  crept,  was  now  hardened  to  stone ; 

And  more  dangerous  than  all,  many  a  turf  pit 

^Mui  its  black  water  deeply  frozen,  and  bore, 

^c  a  foundation  of  rock,  the  weight  of  horse 

^nd  rider,  as  they  tore  through  the  snow  that 

%  on  it. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase  as  the  dark- 
Qess  came  on.  Fierce  and  noiseless,  there  was 
something  appalling  in  its  silence  to  those  who 
felt  its  force  ;  the  drifting  snow  blew  faster  and 
fester,  but  Gerald  heard  no  sounds  but  those  of 


the  road  had  long  been  Ic 
lieved  he  was  proceeding 
but  the  thought  of  retracii 
night  was  too  disheartenii 
and  he  pushed  on  despera 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of  tl 
way  through  every  obstacle 
to  its  necky  then  scramblin| 
forward  again. 

Gerald  kept  his  seat  fairl 
capable  of  throwing  him  fr 
although  numbed  with  coli 
long  ride,  and  burdened  wit 
hung  on  his  clothes,  he  su[ 
the  bridle,  and  threw  his 
shoulders,  now  almost  on  it 
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which  the  hone  gives  the  experienced  rider, 
told  him  that  the  labouring  animal  had  need  of 
a  paoae. 

It  was  a  weary  ride;  the  white  wreathes 
were  increasing  in  size  and  number,  and  the 
escapes  of  man  and  horse  were  oftener  than 
&ej  knew.  Even  the  hounds  became  nearly 
CKliausted,  and  whimpered  as  they  struggled 
through  the  snow. 

A  long  sharp  ridge  rose  before  him.     He 

ii^^de   his  horse  clamber  to   its  summit   and 

l(>oked  anxiously  around  him,  in  the  hope  of 

seeing  a  light;    but  he  saw  nothing  but  the 

^hite  hills  and  the  whirling  storm.     He  heard 

^e  gui^le  of  a  stream  below ;  the  sounds  were 

^ixit  and  hollow,  as  if  the  banks  were  deep  and 

PTecipitous.     He  kept  this  sound  for  a  guide, 

*iid,  why  he  hardly  knew,  proceeded  in  what 

teemed  to  be  the  direction  of  the  stream.     The 

ground  continued  to   rise,   the   sound  of  the 

^ter  became  fainter,  except  now  and  then, 

^en  the  noise  the  stream  made,  gushing  oyer 
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broken  rocks^  tendered  it  audible  in  spite  of  the 
vaet  depth  of  the  narrow  ravine  through  which 
it  ran. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  thus,  in  one 
of  the  temporary  pauses  of  the  storm^  he  caugl^ 
a  glimpse  of  a  feint  lights  winking  some  miles 
in  the  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream*. 
By  this  time  the  atmosphere,  dim  and  stormy  as 
it  was,  began  to  be  partially  illuminated  by  the 
rising  moon. 

His  object  now  was,  if  possible,  to  cross  the 
stream  and  reach  the  light.  Uiging  his  toUing 
horse  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  he  sought 
for  a  place  at  which  he  might  descend  the 
bank ;  but  the  chasm  became  gradually  wider 
and  its  sides  even  deeper  anch  more  precipitous. 
The  partial  cessation  of  the  storm  however  con- 
tinued, although  the  clouds,  now  partially  re- 
vealed, were  dark  and  threatening  still. 

At  length  he  saw  a  narrow  ledge  running 
like  a  spur  from  the  precipice,  and  seeming  to 
cross  over  to  the  other  side.     It  appeared  tc 
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Ann  a  kind  of  natural  bridge  across  the  hidden 
river,  although  the  masses  of  snow  piled  about 
^  made  its  real  character  indistinct.  At  the 
Itttit  seemed  a  desperate  crossing  pbce,  but 
^  more  desperate  than  his  condition  was. 
^ttiDg  his  horse's  neck  with  his  firozen  glove, 
Ik  felt  its  inouth  with  the  bridle,  touched  it 
^  the  spurs,  and  with  that  strange  feeling 
which  in  desperate  extremities  makes  us  aggra- 
v^  recklessness,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
™ardou8  passage  in  the  saddle. 

The  animal  snorted  and  advanced  reluctantly. 
^  rides  of  the  ridge  were  of  giddy  depth, 
"^Die  of  the  snow  that  hung  on  them  fell  down 
^i  revealed  a  narrower  footing  than  he  had 
'^oned  on.  At  some  places  it  seemed  not  to 
^<^  a  foot  and  a  half  in  width,  and  was  ap-^ 
P^'^tly  about  twenty  feet  long.  Its  junction 
^"1  the  opposite  bank  was  hidden  by  masses 
of  «now,  but  it  appeared  to  be  broader  there. 
^^  Uow  repented  of  having  ventured  to  cross 
^uch  a  place  on  horseback,  but  it  was  too  late 
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to  retreat ;  one  Mse  step,  fiu*  less  an  attempt  to 
turn,  would  have  precipitated  horse  and  rider 
down  the  abyss. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  ledge, 
the  moon  shone  forth.  The  clear  light  revealed 
a  terrific  view  to  man  and  horse.  The  animal 
paused,  and  its  startled  rider  looked  around 
him.  Far  down  the  precipice,  the  light  shone 
on  a  black  narrow  stream ;  tufts  of  furze  loaded 
with  snow;  trees  hanging  forward  on  thor 
strained  roots  that  the  sparkling  icicles  mingled 
with  ;  and  lower  down,  sharp  points  of  rock 
which  the  river  mists  had  prevented  the  snow 
from  lying  on,  checquered  the  sides  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  long  yawning  abyss  seemed  in 
the  distance  to  join  the  irregular  gradations  of 
the  lonely  hills,  now  white,  and  glancing  coldly 
in  the  moonbeams. 

Gerald  hastily  removed  his  eyes  from  the 
depths  immediately  beneath  him,  for  the  sight 
made  him  dizzy  ;  and  urged  on  the  horse  again. 
But  now  the  animal  refused  to  stir.    With  its 
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^  legs  planted  firmly  before  it,  its  nostrils 
<li>tended  and  its  ears  pressed  back,  it  seemed 
Qoder  the  influence  of  panic,  and  its  head  only 
obeyed  the  raised  bridle.  The  animal  would 
oot  badge.  The  thick  crowding  clouds  at  that 
noment  came  over  the  moon  again,  and  the 
*™Kng  snow  began  to  fly  across  the  hills. 

Qerald  struck  his  spurs  to  the  horse.  The 
**>Hnal  slightly  swerved,  and  the  rider,  by  a 
wddcn  movement  of  the  bridle,  only  prevented 
*bem  both  falling  down  the  precipice.  The 
•^ge  here  was  not  two  feet  wide. 

"^e  horse  became  restive,  and  attempted  to 
^ !  Maddened  by  this  new  danger,  Gerald 
H^*^d  the  animal  again.  The  horse  reared,  and 
^QeQthe8tartledrider,bendingforward,8lackened 
^^  bridle,  the  animal  attempted  once  more  to 
^*  Its  hind  feet  slid  on  the  icy  path,  and 
^  baonches  seemed  sinking;  but  suddenly  re- 
f^^^  its  footing,  the  young  man  tried  to  urge 
^  by  gentle  means,  but  the  terrified  horse 
^^^^  more  violently  than  before.     A  desperate 


and  Gerald,  as  the  last  chance  fo 
attempted  to  throw  himself  fro 
The  horse  swerved  suddenly,  an( 
ing;  the  rider  fell  forward,  anc 
ground^  saved  himself  from  & 
diff.  Not  so  the  horse ;  for  a  i 
it  olung  with  its  fore  feet  to  thi 
wildly  to  regain  a  footing,  then  i 
precipice. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 


Bachelors'  Hall. 


s  snow  Btfll  fell,  and  Gterald,  dizzy  with  the^ 
k  of  what  he  had  passed  through,  felt  as  if 
lolid  rock  was  sliding  from  under  him.  He 
his  eyes,  and  their  lids  refused  to  rise 
H-an  insiduous  torpor  began  to  steal  on 
his  head  felt  as  if  cased  in  lead,  and  his 
t  beat  faintly.  Delidoos  dreams  of  sunny 
is,  and  the  warmth  of  summer  days,  stole  in 
rtain  pictures    over    his   mind,  becoming 
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Ciorald's   heart  became 
subtle  priaciple  of  life 
and  the  heavy  sleep,  tht 
one,  was  coming  over  h 
But  his  hounds  whin 
his  face,  crouched  aboi 
restless  caresses  warned 
consciousness  of  a  fate  ai 
he  had  escaped  from.    Tl 
moment  startled  him,  bu 
heavy,  and  one  minute 
minute  more  of  this  de 
been  grateful  to  him;  b 
not  have  it  so — they  wei 
of  the  old  mountain  breei 
rious  instinct  of  fhmi^  *• 
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&reelj  across  the  sky^  making  the  light  fit- 
bL  Gerald  stood  on  the  steep  ledge,  and  for 
imomeot  or  two  almost  doubted  the  reality  of 
tk  cdd  scene  around  him. 

But  necessity  spurs  intelligence  shrewdly* 
The  glimmer  which  he  had  ridden  for,  was 
^  twinkling  in  the  distance,  and  Oerald 
coold  now  see  that  it  came  firom  a  long,  white- 
''•Dfid  cottage — he  began  to  recognize  land- 
^"^y  and  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
wwihood  of  Dunmoor. 

Be  now  knew  that  the  precipitous  ravine  on 
"^  sides  of  him  was  Falconridge,  a  place 
^liere,in  the  summer,  he  had  had  rifle  shooting 
^  Duncan  Brantome. 

Inking  down  the  diff,  he  saw  red  stains  on 
J^^^  rock  points,  and  lower  down  still,  the 
^^  wings  of  two  or  three  crows,  waving 
^^st  the  glittering  whiteness  of  the  loaded 
^^  Then  with  a  fiurring  noise  that  made 
^  start,  a  huge  kite  shot,  like  a  trembling 
^^,  down  the  long  ravine. 


you  because  you  were 
you  were  within  the  ci 
dumb  beast  as  you  were, 
ing  on  you  now  !" 

He  ventured  closer  i 
that  from  the  dreadful  he 
had  fallen,  Jie  must  have  b 
he  reached  the  water,  wl 
clamour  of  the  birds  she^ 
the  victim  which  they  we] 
the  stream. 

Although  these  thmgs  i 
he  remembered  how  nan 
escaped  such  a  fate— he  i 
consolation,  from  knowing 
his  horse  were  at  an  end. 
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pott  OD  whidb  he  had  come^  the  gratitude  which 
itt  heart  was  filled  with,  seemed  impious  to  be 
cqinsaecL 

*  ''Andnow,  Gkrald  Macoir,  is  the  test  of  those 
spunents,  which  you  urged  so  well — why  do 
JQSnot  dare  even  to  raise  unspoken  thanks- 
pving  to  the  Power,  whose  mercy  has  saved 
joafrom  death — why,  amid  the  dear  philosophy 
^Udi  you  have  thanked  Ood  for,  do  you  shrink 
"MD  lifting  your  eyes  to  Heaven — and  why  are 
V^  bowed  down  with  a  consciousness  so  very 
'^^  that  of  premeditated  crime  ? 

"Thefiibric  of  your  statistical  code  of  honour, 
^*^ot  8ccm  a  strong  one  to  yourself— your  life 
^  been  spared  you,  and  yet  you  cannot  be- 
'^that  it  has  been  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
^'^^bling  you  to  vindicate  this  most  excellent 
'^^^this  scrupulous  enactment  of  honourable 
P^crnment,  to  which,  as  you  have  said,  high 
^Ilect  and  proud  worth  have  by  their  acts 
^l^^cribed — where  is  now,  on  this  icy  ledge, 
*^^b  frightful  death  torn  from  you,  where  is  now 


and  why  do  good  feelir 
ven,  in  the  sense  of  sue 

"  It  will  not  stand  th 
law — ^for  your  knowled 
cept  is  binding,  and  no 
which  is  opposed  to  thi 
rioua  Wisdom,  which  n 
ness  of  order — ^This  la 
plagiary  of  a  name. 

*^  Aye,  think  of  those 
on  this  stony  ledge,  witl 
to  firagments  at  your  fee 
pering  round  you,  yet  re 
lives— for  either  the  Bi 
is  a  fiction  which  weakn 
code  you  follow,  and  ha 
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^^  of  the  world ;  while  the  sweet  breath  of 
^">por  is  choked  up  by  ashes,  which  the  beautiful 
"pft  pn^datms,  have  the  virtues  of  Paradise. 
^% think  yet  again,  Gerald  Macoir,  for  Ufe, 
ncredlife^  may  hang  upon  your  choice ;  and  the 
loft  fips  of  women  have  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Ac  deed — ^your  own  judgment  is  shaken  by 
toe  leflections  following  an  event  which  if  read  of 
^tDQther'Sf  would  have  taught  no  knowledge — 
^  is  severity  in  the  division  of  human  action 
toii^tand  wrong,  but  still  the  boundary  is  a 
^^"^^  one,  and  the  good  spirit  that  haunts  it 
•■"•doud  unto  you  now." 

^t  it  called  in  vain. 

^^rald  pressed  down  his  hat  over  his  hot 
**'^'^^  and  attempted  to  cross  the  ledge. 
^^  was  a  gap  between  it  and  the  opposite 
^)  for  the  rocky  spur  formed  no  bridge,  but 
**  d>rapt  obstruction  to  the  torrent.  He 
^'^  across,  however,  for  the  distance  was 
''•''^— his  hounds  followed,   with  drooping 


his  ground  perfectly ;  and 
which  had  beaconed  him, 
Brantome's  house. 

A  heavy  walk  of  upwards 
him  to  the  gate,  and  Brani 
at  the  threshold. 

**  Where  ig  your  horse  ?*' 
sent  him  to  the  stables?'' 
"  My  horse  is  stabled  at 
ridge,"  said  Gerald.    And  h 
which  had  befallen  him. 

"And  you  tried  to  cross  I 
Maooir^  men  are  thought 
who  crawl  across  that  ledge, 
feet  deep.     Heaven  and  eai 
to  try  such  a  passage  on  hon 
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liad  no  guide  but  the  light  of  your  own  windows, 
«mI  I  lode  finr  it  at  all  hazards/' 

'^  Wdly  I  have  a  cosy  nook  for  you  in  my 
Uidor's  hall.  Off  with  your  great  coat. 
^  poor  Roland  has  gone  down  the  cliff! 
Tooreacape  was  mhraculous  —  Good  Heaven! 
c>M  Ravenspur  in  a  snow  storm !  Murdoch 
^  Bothwell  are  already  at  the  'Buckglen 
^*.  Why,  you  are  frozen  to  the  bones ! 
^^  for  your  boots.  I  have  a  pair  of  warm 
^Ppenforyou." 

^  room  he  led  him  to,  was  a  snug  place, 
*^a Mght  fire  crackled  in  it.  A  soft  rug  and 
^t,  silver  mugs,  case  bottles,  cigar  boxes, 
^a  wann  feast  that  came  on  white  damask  at 
t  Word— cobwebbed  bottles  of  old  wine,  rare 
^  fragrant  and  mellow,  fit  to  make  the  cold 
''^of  an  anchorite  glad — and  then  there  were 
^land  fishing  tackle,  and  ranged  rifles  kept 
^  niat,  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire  which  their 
P^^ed  barrels  glimmered  in^fowling  pieces 

l2 


in^  on  a  peg — a  rare  pla 
and  search  the  wide  \vf 
tration  of  oiir  fine  English 
as  which  such  affords— f< 
of  marble  to  give  coldnesf 
of  virtUy  to  make  it  a  cl 
but  there  were  fencing 
boxing  gloves  and  chess-l 
and  backgammon-boards 
a  billiard  table  in  the  libn 
the  anteroom  (but  anterc 
script,  contain  the  spirit  c 
misanthrope  might  hav< 
knocking  about  the  ivory 
a  cabinet  full  of  large  mue 
night  in  all  the  year  woul 
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^A  je  smokers  of  the  earth !  such  gorgeous 
ppes;  amber  mouthed  meerschaums,  long  black 
fccble  Turkish  bores,  that  sent  the  smoke  from 
JBvelled  basins  through  globes  of  gurgling  fra- 
|not  waters — and  pistols  that  might  have  made 
•quiet  man  pugnacious,  even  to  pull  up  their 
itong  springed  hammers,  and  look  along  their 
poiiihed  purple  barrels,  fluted,  and  death^cer- 
^  to  the  vain  man  who  has  injured  us.  Such 
•loom !  the  very  spirit  of  bachelorship  pervaded 
'^"-tisy  chairs  with  sliding  backs,  ottomans  that 
*  touch  would  wheel,  and  all  H.  B's  sketches! 
It  hid  paintings  too — some  of  those  paintings 
^  Laadseer's  which  no  gentleman  should  look 
^Q,  except  in  boots  and  cords ;  and  they  hung 
^t  the  walla  with  something  of  the  Wood- 
^^  0ove,  in  the  very  guise  in  which  they  met 
^-^and^  gentle  Landseer,  happiness  be  with 
^u!  thou  sweet  poet  of  the  brutes  !  for  your 
^^  have  roused  kindliness  in  bosoms,  which 
^  t^uil  might  have  £edled  to  awaken,  to  any 


And  Duncan  Branton 
guild,  and  wealth  had  di 
the  luxurious  equipmentj 
in  the  abstract  poetry  c 
ftther  allowed  him  nomii 
Duncan  spent  about  thn 
paid  his  supplementary  b 
heaven  that  they  were  no 

The  two  young  men  st 
together,  Brantome  seemc 
the  duel,  so  fiilly  was  hii 
the  passage  of  Faloonridg 
horse ;  GFerald  thought  1 
otherwise  would  have  don< 
by  the  depressing  scene  of 
felt  it  less  irksome  to  subm 
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Genkl's  snules,  the  aching  thought  Was  indeed, 
ftr  the  time,  covered  from  the  pamfuhi^esB  of 
cnninatkm^  by  a  pkdd  guise ;  but  it  was  as  a 
■Moth  skkmed  cancer  is  wrapped  in  fur — the 
nter  air  is  exdnded,  bnt  tbt  'hot  gnawing 
vakKos  within. 

They  sat  far  into  the  nS^t^and  Gterald  at 
Ittgth  found  himself  alone  in  his  bed-room. 
The  house  had  gotfe  to  rest^  his  watdi  told  him 
it  WIS  ooBsiderffbly  past  midnight,  and  the  storm 
^"^^t,  ccfntinued. 

He  remembered  his  horsey  now ;  and  as  he 
koked  on  the  warm  fire^  the  whit^  sheets  of  his 
^  bed,  the  large  clear  mirrors,  and  quiet 
tlntmer  of  the  light  that  stood  before  them,  he 
^iiOQght  of  the  death  he  had  escaped  from,  and 
of  the  future  which  was  at  hand. 

But  whatever  the  future  might  be,  he  stood 
there  a  living  man  *,   proud  in  the  beauty  of 
Us  strength,  and  within  the  pale  of  that  influ- 
ence, which  governs  the  judgment  in  matters 


sat  uneasily  on  his  gratitude 
the  fabric  of  the  code  he  folio 
tirely  broken  ;  and  the  very  Ic 
of  which  had  given  him  trans 
to  his  purpose. 

'^The  tree  should  bestrong/' 
the  gentle  shrub  clings  to^  i 
should  be  firm,  on  which  wo; 
I  must  not  draw  back  firom  : 
ately  formed,  because  my  hor 
a  cliff.  I  must  not  set  my  hoi 
be  the  weathercock  of  circumi 
from  acting  as  my  reason  has 
cause  there  is  no  compulsioi 
irresponsibility,  which  weakn< 
Religion  and  sound  morality 
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'Alas!  Genid  Macoir,  you  are  applying  a 
microioope  to  the  stars — ^you  are  looking  on 
God's  heaven  throug  h  a  lens,  that  was  fashioned 
fcr  the  vorms ! 


I.  5 


CHAPTER  U 


The  Dubl. 


"  It  is  past  six  o'clock,  Sir/'  sf 
wakened  Gerald  from  a  fright 
light  shone  painfully  on  his  o 
man  who  looked  as  though  he  ] 
up  all  night,  stood  by  his  bed-s 
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'•WcU,  Idudlgelup;' 

^  I  must  now  go  and  waken  Mr.  Duaaaakf  biiK 
I'll  light  your  candle  first." 

He  did  so,  and  left  him,  and  Oerabl  got  up 
^d  dressed. 

He  had  hardly  finished  when  Duncan  altered 
•^room. 

**  Coffee  is  ready,"  said  he,  **  and  there  is  a 
^'^  in  tlie  parlour ;  put  oh  your  coat  and  come 
*^wn.     It  is  a  dark  wet  morning.^' 

Oerald  mechanically  obeyed  him,  and  found 
l^^ixiaelf  in  a  cold  room,  in  which  a  newly  lighted 
^^  burned,  without  giving  warmth. 

**8turach  wiQ  be  here  immediately,"  said 
^^^^can.  ^'  I  have  sent  a  man  to  call  him.  How 
^  you  feel  this  morning?'* 

•*  Well  enough,*'  said  Gerald,  "  that  ^s,  I  feel 
^y^lf  a  little  shaken  by  what   passed   last 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  Let  me  pour  you  out  a 
^^P  of  coffee.*' 


-rvn,  1^1. r,  Draniome 
is  Mr.  Macoir  ?" 
Duncan  introduced 
"We  have  got  a  1 

the    surgeon — a    short 

clothed. 
*'  So  I  hear,"  said  G 
''  Well,  gentlemen, 

this  little  matter  well- 

Brantome/' 

'*  Yes,  it  seems  very 
"  Every  thing  ready, 
"  Ouite  ready/' 
"  Be  kind  enough  to 

o'clock  is  the  hour,  is  il 
"  It  is— we  have  loti 

don't  eat  Anv  tKinr*  "  ^^ 
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said  the  medical  man,  keeping  his  eyes  on  his 

**  I  hope  so/'  said  Brantome. 
^^  Well,  Mr.  Duncan,  I  only  attend  in  a  me- 
dic«tl  capacity— *' 

•*  Of  course.  Doctor." 

^^  And  have  no  knowledge  or  connection  with 
this  affidr  in  any  other  way." 
••NoneataU.'' 

*  ^  Then  just  do  me  the  favour  to  subscribe 
^'^^t*'— handing  a  paper  to  him — "  And  you, 
S^^^j,"  addressing  Gerald. 

^^This  is  cautious  practice,  Doctor,''  said 
I^^imncan,  signing  the  paper. 

^'  1  always  draw  a  line,"   said  the  doctor, 
**  ^between  my  actions  in  my  own  character,  and 
those  in  that  of  a  medical  man — PlI  take  an- 
other cup — When  I  was  paying  my  addresses 
to  my  Sophia,  I  had  sometimes  to  attend  her 
Professionally ;  and  I  had  great  work  in  making 
W  «ec  this  distinction.     I  used  to  say,  *  I  ask 


not  as  a  lover,  my  dear,  bu 
She    never    could    exactly 
though.     Poor   dear  soul, 
think  I'll  take  another  slice 
Duncan/' 

**  It  is  getting  near  the  t 
looking  at  his  watch  — ^'  ! 
John?-' 

"  It's  wearin'  that  way,  Si 
^^  Eight  o'clock  is  somewh 
tome." 

''  There  will  be  light  enou, 

^'  Egad,   I   hope  the  gei 

what  they  are  about,''  said  tl 

down  his  knife  and  fork. 

*'  Tuah,  tush,  no  fear  of 
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^"^^  as  the  aieety  wind  struck  against  the 
''"WOW; «« I  hope  we  sha'nt  have  to  wait  long 
<">  the  ground.  I  forgot  to  put  on  my  double 
^^  and  I  had  a  warning  last  night  of  the 


Macoir,  we  must  get  ready.  It  is  now 
^  to  be  moving. — Doctor,  you  can  wait  for 
^fcere." 

Have   you  a  newspaper  in  the  house?'' 
•™  the  doctor,  drawing  near  the  fire. 
There  is  one  for  you.'* 
"iWik  you! — Is  that   ham  of  your  own 

^es  yes,  no  no,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Doctor 

^  shall  be  with  you  immediately." 

^li,  pray  don't  hurry  on   my  account," 

^^e  doctor,  putting  up  a  foot  on  each  hob, 

^^^^^  back  in  his  chair,  and  raising  the  news- 

^  a  few  minutes  they  returned,  Gerald  was 
^^^  pale,  and  his  countenance  rigid,  and  Bran- 
tP^e  looked  ill  at  ease. 


«  «  ^^^^c  uuiure 

with    great  difficulty  owi 
lew    words  were  spoken 
the  ground. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot,  i 
The  wind  blew  pitilessly,  . 
icy  rain  fell  without  ceasin{ 
and  gloomy,  and  the  chillii 
to  the  bones. 

"  We  are  ten  minutes  h 
Duncan  Brantome,  looking 

"The  devil  we  are  !"  ss 
under  his  umbrella. 

"  Always  right  to  be  eai 
Macoir  ;    hang  it,  when  a  i 
of  this  sort,  it  is  as  well 
without  the   annporo**/*-*  -^^ 
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sboold  be  exposed  to  the  rheumatism,  because 
joa  choose  to  be  here  so  soon.  I  can  be  of  no 
^  one  way  or  the  other,  till  somebody  is 

"What  a  cold  blooded  rascal  you  are/'  said 
^tome  getting  out  of  temper,  '^  If  I  was  in 
Uaeoir's  place  Vd  rather  fight  half  a  dozen  men, 
^  hear  you  speak  as  you  do ;  to  say  nothing 
of  your  hying  your  case  of  instruments  on  the 
•sttJAst  table.'' 

"  It  is  all  devilish  well  for  you  to  talk  in  that 

^Vi"  retorted  the  doctor,  "  but  you  forget  that 

1  am  here  simply  in  the  way  of  my  profession, 

and  that  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 

with  the  quarrel,  the  origin  of  which  I  am  as 

ignorant  of,  as  the  man  in  the  moon.    By  all 

tbafs  holy,   I   won't  stand  in  the  sleet    ten 

minates,  waiting  for  any  man — I  am  subject  to 

the  rheumatism.'* 

^'Tou  sha'nt  stir  from  the  spot/'  said 
Brantome  angrily,  '^  I  wrote  Sir  James  Both- 
well  that  you  would  be  here  and  I  shall  keep 
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my  promise  to  him.      Get  iato    the    quarry 
there,  if  you  are  frightened  or  cold.'' 

^^  I  am  cold  enough/'  said  the  doctor. 

''  By  heaven   here  they  come  I"    said  Bran- 
tome  looking  at  a  carriage,  which  at  that  moment 
appeared,  turning  a  hill  at  some  distance,  ^'  yes^ 
it  is  Sir  James  Bothwell's  carriage,  and  ther^ 
are  his  pair  of  greys." 

The  carriage  came  nearer  and  nearer,  theni. 
stopped.  Two  gentleman  alighted,  and  ap- 
proached the  spot. 

Brantome  went  up  and  shook  hands  witb^ 
Sir  James.  They  walked  for  some  minutes 
apart.  He  seemed  to  be  urging  something  on. 
the  baronet,  to  which  the  latter  listened  atten^ 
tively.  Sir  James  then  went  to  Alfred  Mur- 
doch, who  waved  his  arm  haughtily,  and  seemed 
to  refuse  to  hear  him. 

The  seconds  spoke  together  again  for  a 
moment,  then  fell  back  to  their  respective 
friends. 

"  Macoir,"  said  Brantome,  *'  I  have  told  Both- 
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^  of  the  escape  you  had  last  night  from  a 
fiigbtfiil  death,  and  offered  it  as  a  motive  for 
'^principal  apologizing  for  his  oatrage  to  you^ 
^UMMigh  at  the  eleventh  hour.    But  he  will 

Qenld  was  silent. 

^I  declare,''  continued  Brantome,  who 
appeared  a  good  deal  excited,  ''this  is, on  Mur- 
k's part,  a  most  abominable  piece  of  business 
''^Qpther.  He  wonH  give  us  a  chance  of 
'voiding  the  extremity.  Ghid,  I  wish  this  sleet 
^d  stop — ^but  it  won't ;  it  is  a  bleak,  miser- 
''^  pelting  thaw.  The  hills  have  black  patches 
^  them  already,  and  how  devilish  cold  it  is ! 
^  there  is  Bothwell  going  to  measure  the 
^'^^^d.  I  think  down  there,  beyond  those 
*^  tiiftg,  will  be  the  best  place— What  think 

Aorange  it  as  you    will,"    said    Gerald. 

'^^ythwell  has  placed  his  man,"  said  Bran- 

returning    to    his    friend.      "Are    you 
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"  Quite  ready/'  muttered  the  other. 

Gerald  took  his  ground,  and  had  a  pistol  pui 
into  his  hand.  The  seconds  fell  back.  A 
minute,  a  brief  minute  elapsed,  while  a  lon| 
chilly  burst  of  wind  swept  loudly  by.  Th- 
instant  it  passed,  Sir  James  Bothwell  gave  th 
word  to  fire.  ♦ 

It  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when  Alfine 
Murdoch  8  pistol  was  raised  and  discharged,  a 
if  by  one  act.  It  had  been  levelled  truly,  for  a 
Gerald  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  right  am 
to  discharge  his  pistol  in  the  air,  his  adversary^ 
ball  glanced  upon  the  muscle  of  the  limb — caue 
ing  a  sharp  pang,  and  a  jerk  on  the  wrist — an 
passed  closely  along  the  breast.  But  the  hah 
trigger  had  been  touched,  in  the  shock  of  th 
blow— and  the  reports  of  the  two  pistols  almoi 
mingled  with  each  other. 

Gerald  stood,  but  his  right  arm  hung  b 
his  side,  with  the  blood  running  through  h: 
coat-sleeve.  Alfred  Murdoch  had  fallen  on  h 
face. 
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^  seconds  rushed  forward,  and  the  result 
^VM  known  at  once — Gerald  Macoir  had  re- 
^ed  a  bad  wound  on  the  inside  of  his  arm ; 
^1^  Murdoch  was  shot  through  the  head. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER    I. 


The  Promise. 


**  Weel  may  the  boatie  row, 
And  better  may  she  speed, 
Weel  may  the  boatie  row, 
That  wins  the  bairnie's  bread. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  fisher  tows. 
The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel ; 
And  mickle  luck  attend  the  boat, 
The  marlin  and  the  creel." 

Such  were  the  words  chaimted  by  a  hun 
rowers,  as  a  fleet  of  boats  from  a  day's  '^ 
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sea  fishing/' entered  the  narrow  creek  of  the 
§       Ssbing  village  of  Craghaven,  one  summer  night, 
w       about  a  jear  and  a  half  after  the  events^  men- 
E       tioned  in  the  last  chapter.    The  moon  was  at  its 
fhily  and  its  light  beautifuUy  revealed  a  scene^ 
which  DO  painter  has  ever  fitly  copied.     The 
n>cks  rose  dark  and  beetling,  but  without  sea- 
side coldness  although  it  was  night ;  the  water 
was  calm,  so  very  calm  and  lovely,  that  nothing, 
however  sterile,  could  have  seemed  bleak  around 
it ;   the  sea  birds,  startled  by  the  sounds  that 
swelled  in  the  silence  of  the  cliffs,  raised  them- 
selves in  their  nests,  and  looked  warily  around 
them,  but   assured  by  the  night,  did  not  stir 
froDci    the  rocks;    and   the  little  brooks  that 
gushed  in   silver  threads  over  the  side  of  the 
ravine,  were  now  unheard,  although  a  moment 
or  two  ago  the  chirping  plunge  of  their  torrents, 
was  all  that  had  disturbed  the  silence. 

A  crowd  of  women  and  children  with  creels, 
or  large  fish  baskets  on  their  shoulders,  had 
gathered  to  the  beach,  and  their  clear  voices 
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now  mingled  in  wild  but  sweet  harmonj  witb 
the  boatmen's  song ;  and  so  subduing  it  was^ 
that  the  fishermen  whose  boats  had  already 
struck  the  shingle,  stood  inactive  for  a  moment 
or  two,  enjoying  the  sounds  to  which  they  no 
longer  contributed. 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  were  there,  and 
none  could  have  told  that  the  stay  of  their 
humble  home  was  gone,  for  their  baskets  were 
filled  as  the  others  were ;  and  the  sick  man's 
wife,  and  the  girl  who  had  no  brother^  and  whose 
father  was  too  old  to  work ;  they  all  joined  in 
the  happy  song. 

"  Weel  may  the  boatie  row 
And  better  may  she  speed." 

And  Ood  speed  such  feelings  in  the  rude  hearts 
of  men,  as  make  the  helpless  forget  their 
dependance,  and  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
sing! 

Two  young  men  looked  down  upon  the  scene 
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^theedgeoftliecIiA.    They  were  William 
VsMlleaiidOenildMaooir. 

^There  is  gladness  around  us  Gerald,''  said 
^  ODe,  <<  gladness  that  should  rebuke  such 
^Kmdency  as  yours/' 

^There  is  no  gladness  for  guilt,  Melville ;  or 
"l^  there  be,  it  is  a  gladness  which  is  worse 
^  grief.    There  is  blood  on  my  hand,  and 
^  the  thought  as  I  may,  no  happiness  can 
*^w  that.     We  foiget  motives,  and  only  re- 
iBember  deeds ;  and  this  one  deed  of  mine  has 
^^tied  me!      I   feel    that    my  very  soul  is 
•Wcken — I  cannot  look  upon  the  light,  with- 
out feeliug  that  my  hand  'has  shut  it  out  from 
one,  who  but  for  me,  might  now  have  been  en- 
jojing  it — ^had  I  not  lived,  he  would  not  have 
died.*' 
''We  cannot  say  that,  Gerald." 
«We  can  feel  it  though,  Melville,  and  the  feel- 
ing lies  too  deep  for  our  metaphysics  to  influ- 
ence.    The  curse  of  Cain  is  on  me,  for  I  have 
slain  my  brother.*' 

VOL.  I.  M 
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*^  It  was  by  an  acddent,  you  know^  Gerald^ 
that  he  was  killed/' 

''  It  was  no  accident  that  brought  me  there^ 
Melville,  but  my  own  deliberate  purpose,  wwae 
than  deliberate,  for  it  was  obstinate,  in  spite  of 
more  warnings  than  you  know.    I  have  made  a. 
being  like  myself,  a  clod  of  the  earth  we  walk  on  ^ 
but  for  me  there  would  be  one  coflSn  leas  um^ 
Dunmoor  churchyard.     I   cannot  look  on  th^ 
face  of  a  breathing  man  without  feeling  that  W 
have  been  a  traitor  to  my  kind,  for  I  have  done 
Death's  office,  the  common  enemy  of  us  all ; 
and    the    very  concealment   that  secures  m^ 
makes  me  despise  myself.     It  is  but  known  to 
some  half  dozen,  two  of  these  were  engaged  in 
the  affair,  and  the  others  are  my  friends.     It  is 
thought  Alfred   Murdoch  died  by  a  fall  fivm 
his  horse.     Dr.  Sturach  for  a  fee  bears  this  false 
witness,  after  having  taken  a  dead  patient  to  his 
house — a  vile  farce,  a  tampering  with  justice 
and  crime,  which  my  very  soul  abhors  ;  had  it 
taken  place  in   England,  a  coroner's  inquest 
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^^bive  prevented  sudi  a  matter  from  being 
^^looealed  in  the  comer  of  a  county^  as  it  has 
^  here.  You  did  ill  advise  me  to  leave  all 
^^tterstudiesfor  those  of  the  chmich.  How  can 
I)  with  such  a  memory  haunting  me,  beafitting 
pode,  or  perform  those  duties  worthily  to  which 
ihtve  now  of  necessity  surrendered  my  life  ? 
How  can  I  speak  peace  to  others,  when  my  own 
*<liDgB  are  at  strife  ?  There  is  hypocrisy  in  the 
^  attempt.  Were  it  known  that  I  had  fought 
*^I,  who  would  not  scout  me  as  an  imposter 
^the  vilest  kind?  for  the  worst  of  men  like 
'^eas  in  a  priest.  I  must  always  have 
loinething  to  conceal,  something  to  dread,  and 
wm^  life  endure  the  misery  of  acting  a  false 

''Gerald,  you  aggravate  everything  that 
ttin  your  feelings  in  the  least.  It  is  not  so  bad 
Mt  this — ^you  acted  conscientiously  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  has  made  you  live  like  a  hermit  for 
the  last  eighteen  months ;  an  accident,  in  which 
rou  were  yourself  a  severe  sufferer,  made  the 

M   2 
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result  a  fatal  one.  Your  conduct  througliou 
the  whole  affidr,  shewed  manliness  and  forbear 
ance;  I  mean  in  a  person  entertaining  the  idea 
of  duellings  which  you  then  did." 

'^  I  did  not  entertain  them^"  said  Gerald ;  ^ 
forced  them  on  my  mind — they  were  brittle  a 
glass,  yet  I  made  a  bulwark  of  them,  behin 
which  I  stood,  daring  Heaven's  providence  ia 
piously.  I  blinded  my  own  judgment.  M 
late  opinions  give  me  no  comfort  now.  Md 
ville,  I  am  most  unhappy.*' 

'^  I  see  you  are,  and  have  seen  it  lon( 
Gerald,  your  health  is  suffering,  your  ver 
reason  may  not  be  much  longer  able  to  endui 
this  self-torment,  in  which  you  are  passing  yoi: 
days.  You  are  now  embarked  in  a  holy  cauw 
where  if  past  sins  teach  ourselves  humility,  the 
may  be  even  profitable  to  those  we  seek  to  guid< 
Next  winter  you  will  be  ordained,  and  a  ooun 
of  life  lies  open  to  you,  the  duties  of  which  i 
their  zealous  exercise  will,  with  Heaven's  blesc 
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'^fdiive  such  phantoms  from  your  thoughts. 
7<m  nrast  return  to  Deeside/' 
*I  think  I  am  better  here^  Melville  ;  no  one 
I     bows  me,  and  I  pass  my  time,  if  not  in  rest, 
;     It  least  in  quietness/' 

"Nay  Gerald,  your  absence  all  last  summer 
^thought  strange.  Tour  mother,  whose  state 
'health  makes  her  anxiety  injurious  to  her, 
^  unhappy  that  you  persevere  in  absenting 
TOQitdf  from  home — she  cannot  account  for  it, 
1^  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Gteddes 
^^eab  of  appointing  you  his  assistant,  when 
7^  are  ordained — he  has  been  recommended 
to  litre  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  I  dare  say  will 
^oneader  the  whole  charge  to  you.  You  may 
^goodthere^  Gerald." 

"Tou  are    then    determined    on  going  to 
ittcar 

'' In  three  months  I  shall  leave  Britain;  it 
may  be  for  ever.  I  almost  feel  that  it  will  be 
so,  for  there  ia  something  tells  me  Gerald,  that 
the  elementa  of  life  are  not  strong  within  me. 
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There  are  spheres  of  naefiilness  at  hom^  bat 
here  there  are  more  to  fill  them ;  there  is  crying 
need  in  our  own  comitry  as  well  as  there,  but 
here  the  need  cries  aloud,  and  ready  ears  listen 
toit;  while  there,  the  sound  is  borne  on  the 
desert  winds.  Gterald,''  continued  the  speaker, 
laying  his  arm  affisctionately  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  oompanioop— ^  you  once  thought  of  accom- 
panying me;  I  do  not  ask  that  now;  but  if  I 
die  there,  leaving  my  task  unfinished— -or  rather 
should  I  feel  dealh  coming  on  me,  and  know 
that  to  complete  what  I  had  begun^  there  was 
much  to  do,  and  write  you  to  join  me  there, 
would  you  do  it  ?** 

Gerald  for  a  moment  was  staggered  at  the 
request. 

''You  have  ties  that  bind  you  to  home,'' 
continued  Melville ; ''  even  I,  isolated  as  regards 
the  affection  of  kindred,  love  my  country  dearly, 
and  many  that  I  must  leave.  But  there  is  work 
to  be  done ;  and  if  the  cause  to  which  we  devote 
ourselves  renders  necessary  the  abandonment 
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of  those,  the  holiest  affections  must  not  prevent 
^  Genld,"  continued  the  speaker  while  his 
littiitifiil  eyes  glowed  with  euthusiaam^  *^what 
^duevementy  what  triumph,  what  glory,  to  gain 
*Uck  mankiml  aacrifioes  so  much,  can  equal 
iiooeiB  in  aaefa  a  cause  as  ours  ?*' 

"Melville,  you  do  not  know  the  ties  that  bind 

IK  to  home,  you  do  not  know  them  all ;  still,'' 

^tiaaed  Gerald  monnaAilly,  ^even  these  are 

^  what  they  might  have  been — but  let  that 

P^;  I  promise  you  Melville^"  continued  he 

^  firmness, ''  to  obey  your  summons,  come 

wben  it  may,  in  youth  or  old  age,  in  happiness 

^  sorrow,  and  may  the  Heaven  I  have  offended 

gnre  me  strength  to  fulfil  such  duties  worthily, 

''^d  they  ever  be  my  lot.    But,"  continued 

^enld  more  cheerfully,  **  I  look  forward  rather 

to  welcoming  your  return  to  Britain,  Willy,  than 

to  meeting  you  in  Africa.*' 

*^  Tou  will  come  with  me  to  Deeside,  Gerald/' 

"  I  dare  not,  Melville,"  said  Gerald  passion- 

atdy.    *'  I  dare  not  return  to  Deeside." 
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Mdyille  looked  surprised. 

^'  Ask  me  no  questions^  WiUy,  but  to  Deesi 
I  cannot  go;  i^  least  not  yet.  I  shall  be  the 
to  bid  you  farewell,  but  I  may  not  go  thi 
now.    Ho#4btautiful  the  night  is^  Melville." 

''  It  is  very  beautiful.  But  when  did  y 
come  down  to  Deeside  V 

'^Let  us  go  home  and  we  shall  speak  abo 
it.     What  is  doing  at  Kenmuir  Castle  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  Gods  of  the  Heart 


'^  ^as  the  first  of  October  when  Gerald  re- 
^ed  to  Deeside.  Except  for  an  occasional 
^^  he  had  been  absent  now  for  nearly  two 
^^-  He  found  things  changed.  His  sister 
!  ^  a  look  of  settled  melancholy,  and  his  mo- 
^  Was  more  feeble  than  she  used  to  be.  The 
P'^^pess  of  her  illness  was  slow,  the  periods  that 
^ked  its  course  had  the  span  of  years>  still 
^tly  and   certainly,  its  march   was   to   the 

M    Ik 
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grave.  The  cottage  too  was  changed.  The 
garden  looked  as  if  it  was  less  attended  to  than 
formerly ;  the  white  palings  had  green  spots  of 
sodden  moss  on  them ;  weeds  grew  to  seed  in 
places  which  all  the  year  had  used  to  be  kept 
free  from  them ;  no  gravel  had  been  put  upon 
the  walks ;  they  looked  eaHhy  and  damp,  and 
there  was  more  bleakness  than  there  needed  be. 

And  in  the  house  it  was  the  same.  The 
light  did  not  come  through  the  windows  hap- 
pily ;  if  any  piece  of  furniture  was  worse  than 
the  rest,  it  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the  others, 
glaring  forth  defects,  as  though  it  said,  ^'  just 
look  at  me !  am  I  not  a  precious  piece  of 
goods  ?'' — the  old  gold  watch  had  got  out  of 
order,  and  its  eternal  pointing  to  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  was  extremely  melancholy ;  along  mirror 
had  been  cracked  by  nobody,  and  a  cat  that  was 
fond  of  Gerald,  had  been  killed  by  a  strange 
dog. 

And  it  was  October  too ;  not  a  kindly  bracing 
October,  as  we  sometimes  have,  but  a  damp 
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withering  time.    The  momingB  were  cold,  the 

vuQsets  dismal,  and  the  noonday  had  to  struggle 

^th  windy  clouds.    Loud  and  hollow  went  the 

tdast  o  nights,  and  yet  it  was  not  wintry  enough 

to  make  the  fireside  cheerful  by  such  sounds ; 

&r  it  was  but  like  yesterday  that  there  were 

taxiuner  days,  and  it  was  too  soon  to  acknow- 

Jed^  a  new  season  heartily. 

^And  it  was  unhealthy  as  well.  Day  after 
<^y ,  the  parish  hearse  creaked  along  the  wet 
l^^lSl^  ^^7  9  ^i**  Meldrum  died ;  Sir  Andrew 
^^'^jrdoch  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  Mrs. 
^^neral  Blantyre  had  become  peevish  and  ill. 

Harvest    homes   were    not  joyous,   farmers 
"t^oke  of  deaths  at  them ;  the  hunting  season 
^•*1M  suffered  to  lose  precious  weeks,  owing  to 
^^e  state  of  the  weather,  and  there  was  some- 
^Hing  depressing  even  in  shooting  on  the  moors. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Gerald 
i^tumed  home.    The  very  dogs  did  not  wel- 
come him  with  all  the  boisterous  exhilaration 
^cy  used  to  do,  Mary's  greeting  shewed  that 
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she  had  suffering  at  her  heart,  and  his  moiher'i 
kiss  was  melancholy. 

But  his  presence  worked  a  change,  not  ii 
the  weather  certainly,  but  in  things  that  effed 
us  more  nearly  than  that.  The  house,  as  if  bj 
magic  became  cheerful  again ;  nothing  was  neg- 
lected that  gave  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  familial 
objects — covers  were  taken  from  furniture  (thq 
were  to  be  taken  off  when  Gerald  came  !)  and 
the  cottage  rooms  looked  as  if  happy  peopk 
lived  in  them — the  grounds  were  made  trim 
Alexander  Gibb  drew  a  roller  over  the  newl] 
gravelled  paths,  and  the  garden  became  as  beau* 
tiful  as  October  would  permit. 

And  little  matters  have  a  subtle  strength  it 
ministering  to  our  happiness.  It  was  gratefii 
to  see  new  dahlias,  and  fresh  ever-greens  ever] 
morning  in  the  vases ;  it  was  worth  more  thai 
the  luxury  of  a  feast,  to  see  the  green  deser 
plates  covered  with  fruit,  from  trees  whid 
Gerald  knew  by  familiar  names,  as  well  as  th 
spots  where  they  grew  ;  it  had  a  pleasure  withou 
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^     t  ready  name  in  the  nomenclature  of  happiness^ 
to  find  every  day,  scrupulously  allotted  to  him, 
the  plate  which  his  father  had  bought  for  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  with  his  name  engraven  at 
^  length  on  it  all,  under  the  ramping  cats 
0*  mountain,  supporting  the  quartered  shield  of 
the  proud  name  of  Macoir ;  it  was  most  grateful 
^  that  pliancy  of  feeling,  which  youthful  me- 
■Kvies  steal  upon  like  music,  when  the  green  of 
^daisied  summers  of  childhood,  comes  in  sunny 
glimpses  on  our  hearts  again — ^to  hear  his  mother 
with  ker  kind  grey  eyes,  brightened  with  the  hap- 
P"^  of  gentle  raillery,  tell  him  of  things  which 
°^eher  a  young  mother,  and  the  youth  a  way- 
ward boy ;  the  very  nutcrackers  hung  over  his 
JQiuckles,  with  a  happy  fellowship  in  these  kind 
severities,  and  joined  in  the  smUe  by  the  glimmer 
of  their  silver  polish,  in  the  light  of  long  wickM 
candles,  which  cheerfiilness  made  unattended 
to;  and  dearer  may  be  than  all,  was  the  thought, 
that  his  presence  was  giving  happiness,  to  those 
whom  he  loved. 
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There  is  surely  no  place  like  honie^  and  mm^ 
never  is  the  term,  humble,  a  more  nnfittinf 
familiar,  than  when  coupled  with  this  holy  woid 
For  here  alone  is  the  spot,  where  the  poor  mai 
has  the  birthright  dignity,  which  is  more  divim 
a  thousand  times,  than  the  royal  state  wfaici 
trumpets  flourish  at — poverty  is  only  humU 
abroad-— the  dignity  of  the  hearth  does  notdepeni 
on  the  height  or  masonry  of  the  walla  aromu 
it — the  good  man's  home  is  never  humble,  for  f 
is  not  the  fabric,  but  the  worship  which   givi 
the  temple  rank  ;  and  he  who  feels  humility  f 
his   home,  should  its  walls  be  of  turf,  woi 
be  abject  in  soul,  if  he  called  palaces  his  own. 

Gerald  began  to  be   happy  in  his  moth 
house.     He   often   asked   what    was  doinf 
Kenmuir  Castle,  but  little  was  known  o' 
Jessie,  whom  Mrs.  Macoir  had  learned  to 
had,  they  told  him,  been  frequently  at  the  cc 
during    the    last  two   summers,  and  tb 
Gerald's  room  the  pleasantest  in  all  the  1 
and  when  she  visited  them,  always  sat  the 
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™  sent  choice  flowers  to  place  in  it  nearly 

*^  day ;  and  spoke  of  him  very  much — all 

which,  intelligible  as  it  might  have  been  to 

^*hen,  told  no  secret  to  them — but  Jessie  was 

*>w  from  home ;   Mrs.  Blantyre   was  in   bad 

^^^  and  Kenmuir  of  Kenmuir,  had  taken 

•ftaoe  at  a  sermon,  which  Mr.  Oeddes  preached 

''^t  the  rich    man  and  Lazarus  (in  which, 

htemog  matter  of  fact  on  the  radiant  indefi- 

^ess  of  Eastern  imagery,  he  successfully  but 

^••risomely,  proved  that  a  camel  would  have 

^^tfeme  difficulty  in  getting  through  a  needless 

^7^);  this  sermon  the  laird  thought  was  written 

^ut^Aint,  (although  the  worthy  divine  had 

"^n  innocent  of  sermon  writing  for  five  and 

"^^ty  years)  and  never  went  to  church  after - 

^^^;  so  very  little  was  known  of  Mr.  Ken- 

^^y  beyond  that  he  was  alive,  and  doing  no 

^"^  that  was  spoken  of. 

^«rald  had  called  at  the  Castle  soon  after 
^  return,  but  Jessie  was  still  away;  Mrs. 
^^fA  Blantyre  was  confined  to  her  own  room, 
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regulating  the  openmg  of  shutters  by  a  ther- 
mometer— a  very  pretty  sick  room  tqy^  with  a 
gold  pedestal,  and  a  silver  faced  scale — ^and  Mr. 
Kenmuir  was  out,  hilariously  occupied  in  shoot- 
ing pheasants,  which  during  the  summer  had 
been  fed  for  this  purpose  (these  wild  birds  being 
too  lazy  to  shift  for  themselves)  by  a  discraet 
woman,  who  had  charge  of  his  poultry. 

It  was  a  dreary  period ;  there  was  a  melan- 
choly tranquillity  about  every  thing — nothing 
was  stirring  but  fallen  leaves  :  the  days  were 
cold,  and  growing  shorter  and  shorter — there 
was  much  mud — and  on  Sundays^  shaven 
fathers  of  families  sat  in  church  in  brushed 
great  coats. 

But  at  length  the  weather  changed.  The  air 
became  dry  and  bracing,  the  woods  gave  forth 
a  motley  echo  of  sweet  summer  colours ;  the 
grey  roads  grew  flinty  under  the  increasing 
nakedness  of  baring  hedges,  and  the  sun  shone 
warmly,  for  an  hour  or  two  about  noon. 

And   it  was  a  sunny  day,  fair  shining  in  a 
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P^od  of  bad  weather,  as  a  good  deed  among 

^  tons  of  men ;  a  brown  October  day,  so  rich 

in  the  glow  of  cheering  light,  that  the  tints  of 

9ae  leaves  looked  melancholy  in  their  beauty ; 

and  the  air  was  pure,  and  the  distant  hills  had 

ihot  themselyes  nearer;  and  the  low  of  the  cows 

cuse  without  fiuntness  from  the  far  away  hill 

sdes  and  the  strokes  of  the  distant  church  clock 

woe  beard  telling  the  hours  so  distinctly,  that 

it  seemed  like  deception  to  believe  the  ear  ;  and 

there  was  a  mellow  hue  on  fiiding  things ;  and 

nnaOk  and  coolness  mingled  together  without 

^^  and  the  chilly  brooks  gushed  joyously. 

Gerald  walked  to  places,  the  associations  of 
^^Uch  were  commentaries  on  his  life,  and  he 
ooQtmued  his  progress  through  them,  until  his 
heart  was  sad. 

,  He  found  himself  near  Glenfeam ;  and  the 
^^  of  another  mile,  brought  him  through  the 
'west  to  it.  Running,  still  running  was  the 
^^i  with  a  murmur  of  past  centuries  in  the 
^pid  monotony  of  its  tone,  and  greyly  stood  the 
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rums  amid  the  broken  brown  of  autumn^  cnr 
hovered  about  the  haunts  of  banished  smgti 
birds,  and  the  gaping  billed  rook  stood  on  t 
naked  sprig,  where  some  short  months  ago,  i 
gentle  cuckoo,  hidden  by  the  green  foliage,  h 
given  a  sweet  voice  to  the  summer  and  t 
spring. 

And  yet  all  things  were  very  good,  and  t 
atmosphere  was  clear  above  them.  For,  like  t 
poor  making  holiday,  nature,  in  spite  of  i 
drawbacks  of  the  latter  rains,  put  forth  a  wash 
face  of  smiles — ^short  lived,  as  those  of  pova 
are.  And  Gerald  reached  the  ruins,  and  dimt 
their  grassy  base,  and  descended  towards  1 
ford,  where,  as  he  was  looking  round  him 
prospects  that  stirred  wayward  tones  on  1 
chords  of  strange  feelings,  he  was  startled  1 
hearing  a  voice  near  him  exclaim — *'  There's  x 
need  to  gang  a  far  way  to  get  soon  hame.  T 
lassie's  down  there,  by  the  water  side.  A  go 
day,  and  a  better  errand  to  ye,  Mr.  Macoir.** 

Gerald  looked,  and  saw  Peter  Ingram  in 
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ooc-ic^^^d  poney  carriage^  holding  the  reins 
of  ft  yc^tleas  pair  of  galloways. 

**Ay,  ^y^"  continued  Peter,  **the  lassie  is 
down  there  in  the  dell,  and  I  am  here ;  I  shall 
lise  to  ^viiiic  hame  now^  for  she'll  be  driving  you 
^*d^  I'sc  warran' — But  this  was  aye  an  ill- 
omened  place/' 
''  Has  Miss  Kenmuir  then  returned  ?" 
*^8he  came  back  yestr'een,  and   she's   here 
'^;  and  if  ye  are  guileless  o'  this  plot  to 
^  me  walk  four  mile  in  the  heat  o'  the  day, 
**•  mair  than  I  gie  you  credit  for.    But  heaven 
S^us!  Mr.  Macoir,  if  ye  matm  court  the  lassie, 
^7  will  ye  seek  her,  on  a  blighted  spot  like 
^  ?    Mony  a  time  last  summer  has  she  ridden 
^^  and  sat  looking  on  the  running  water  for 
^*^.    And  now  ye're  on  foot,  and  I  shall  hae 
^  Walk  four  lang  miles  in  the  heat  o'  the  day. 
^t  this   place  has  been  cursed  sin'  Queen 
^^*s  time — ^four  miles !  and  my  boots  are  a 
^^ery  to  the  thought  o'   easy  progress  on 
'^-Hoo's  Sandy  Gibb?" 
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'*  Is  Miss  EeQinuir  here  ?"  demam 
Gerald^  whom  the  thought  of  this  sudden  nei 
boitrhood  had  almost  stunned. 

"Wo!  ye  incarnates/'  exclaimed  Pe 
tightening  the  white  reins  of  the  ponies,  ^  y 
— they  are  baith  mares — wo !  I  say,  wo  !'* 

**  Is  Miss  Kenmuir  here?" 

*^  Naebody  kens  that  better  than  yersel — 
warran'  she's  here  — Wo!  my  leddies^  wo 
I  wish  I  ken't  as  weel  hoo  I'm  to  get  b 
again.  It's  mair  than  four  mile  to  the  Cast! 
four  mile  and  a  good  half — five  miles  by 
turnpike,  and  the  road  is  better  than  the  si 
cuts,  for  they  hae  been  felling  trees — ^Wo! 
jades,  wo  !" 

Gerald  passed  round  the  ruins  into  the  c 
and  saw  Jessie,  sitting  there,  on  the  very  st 
on  which  they  had  sat  together,  some  tb 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


«ow  Duty,  Honour,  and  Passion,  mistook 

ONE  ANOTHER. 


^*Y  stood  hand  in  hand  between  the  graves, 
*^*ing  in  each  other  s  faces.     The  blush  was 

^^  from  Jessie's  cheek,  her  dark  eyes  were 
*^^ted,  and  her  bosom  moved  restlessly ;  and 
herald  felt  as  if  the  moment  had  the  uncertainty 
®» a  dream.  For  some  time  neither  could  speak, 
"^t  the  mutual  intelligence  of  tumultuous  feel- 
^  passed  like  lightning  to  both  their  hearts. 
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<^Do  you  remember  our  first  visit  to  this 
place?*'  saidJessie. 

*^  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  answered  Gerald. 

''  They  say  it  is  a  most  ill-omened  spot/'  re- 
marked Jessie,  with  a  faint  smile. 

^^  It  has  been  so  to  you/'  said  Gerald  mourn- 
fully ;  ^^  for  I  well  remember  it  was  here  you  first 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  one,  whose  love 
for  you  has,  I  fear,  only  brought  unhappiness  to 
you." 

The  hand  he  held,  clasped  his  more  closely, 
and  her  eyes,  those  deep  pure  eyes,  were  turned 
towards  him,  full  of  gathering  tears. 

^^  May  I  not  say  the  same  of  what  mine  has 
done  for  you  ?"  said  Jessie.  "  And  now,  when 
the  worst  of  the  past  is  over,  there  is  still  the 
memory  of  my  own  words  haunting  me.  Do 
you  think  of  them  often,  Gerald  V  continued 
she,  raising  her  eyes  again  earnestly  to  his. 

^^  I  have  thought  of  them  much,"  said  Gerald 
mournfully. 


i 
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i        *M  were  most  rashly  spoken/'  said  Jessie, 
"*>"g«zingonlu8face. 

^^  they  were  a  curse  on  all  the  hopes 
I  had  lived  for.  Nay  hear  me/'  continued 
"™d.  « I  am  no  boy  now,  and  must  speak 
•  *  man  should  speak.  The  heart  you  gave 
*c  once,  may  have  been  recalled .'* 

^Tou  know  it  has  not  been  recalled !''  said 
'^e,  with  emotion. 

Gerald  did  know  it,  and  his  own  words  re- 


^  It  tortures  me  to  speak  as  I  am  bound  to 
,  ^/'  aaid  he,  struggling  with  feelings,  which  his 
i  Pmciples  of  honour,  and  the  dauntless  worthi- 
'^  of  a  gentleman,  made  him  hold  agonizing 
^flict  with.  "  But  circumstances  change  feel- 
^'^P^^ond  they  can  still  love  fondly  and  truly, 
who  had  once  given  their  whole  heart,  to  the  ban- 
^^  or  the  dead.  A  barrier,  the  hideous  barrier 
^  your  own  curse,  if  you  broke  the  promise 
y^  called  Heaven  witness  to,  stands  between  us 
^  the  happiness  we  might  otherwise  paint  into 
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prospects^  which  put  iron  into  my  heart 
think  of,  now.  It  is  fitting  for  the  honour 
him  whom  you  may  one  day  call  husband^  a 
your  children  call  father — ^for  the  peace  of  yo 
own  memories,  and  the  truthfulness  of  that  v 
alloyed  homage  which  makes  the  purity 
woman's  devotion  doubly  blessed — ^nay,  I  mi 
speak,  dear  as  you  are  to  me,  and  Heaven  tl 
reads  our  hearts,  only  know  hau>  dear !  I  mi 
speak  to  you,  as  one  who  is  lost  to  me,  but  wi 
may  not  be  so  to  another — circumstances  8 
harder  than  hearts  ever  were— and  for  the  fla 
ing  rapture  of  blinded  happiness,  I  should 
base  to  suffer  the  recollection  of  slight  things 
poison  your  peace  of  mind,  in  the  after-tin 
which  at  your  age  is  hfe — nay  listen  to  n 
for  my  heart  speaks  without  the  balano 
choice  of  words — and  I  am  even  selfish  in  n 
wish,  to  have  you  think  worthily  of  me  as  loi 
as  you  live — you  may  marry  another  ;  and  slig 
matters  now  would  put  sharp  thorns  on  yoi 
pillow  then,  and  cruel  memories  make  the  hv 
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od  joa  esteem^  look  dishonoured  in  their 
^t.  One  kind  word  of  attachment,  one  term 
fiction,  however  purely  spoken  to  me,  would 
delike  a  scorpion  in  the  heart  of  him  whom 
may  hereafter  love,  worship,  and  could 
for;  rankle  in  his  heart,  till  it  ceases  to 
sand  rob  gentle  hours  of  blessedness,  by 
pain  of  wayward  thoughts — nay,  hear 
for  the  words  I  utter,  are  torn  from  my 
heart — ^from  a  heart  that  loves  you  less 
prize  of  good  fortune,  than  as  an  angel, 
irhose  earthly  heaven,  I  would  rather  die 
I  cast  a  shadow — I  must  act  now,  as  both 
and  I  may  remember  without  pain ;  for  my 
I  and  duty  is,  to  look  to  your  happiness, 
short  lived  relation  between  us  has  been 
en,  and  it  is  fit  for  your  honour,  and  your 
"e  peace,  that  it  be  so  efifectuaily." 
[know  it  is  often  fit  and  worthy  to  say 
things,'*  said  Jessie  reproachfully, "  but  we 
hem  for  all  that/' 
^nd  they  feel  them,  it  may  be,''  said  Gerald, 

L.  I.  N 
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^^even  keener  who  utter  them.  But  I  have 
thought  of  all  this,  till  my  heart  has  been  like 
to  break.  Jessie,  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
soul — this  very  spot  is  like  enchanted  ground 
to  me,  and  my  brain  is  dizzy  while  I  speak  on 
it.  I  bve  and  adore  you,  and  yet  there  is  a 
barrier  between  us  which  makes  this  admissioa 
look  base  in  my  own  eyes.  No,  no !  go  forth, 
into  the  world ;  you  are  young,  nobly  bom  and 
beautiful ;  a  happy  life  in  the  nature  of  events 
is  before  you — I  have  committed  crime,  and  am 
unworthy  of  you  in  other  ways.  The  hopes  1 
once  had,  are  gone.  I  looked  forward  to  a  ca- 
reer of  glory,  which  flatterers  told  me  I  had 
talents  for— to  the  bar,  parliament,  and  all  the 
bright  things  which  beckon  on  impulse,  to  the 
nobility  of  glory,  in  these  present  days.  All  those 
hopes  are  gone  !  my  future  life  must  be  devoted 
to  duties  humbler  as  the  world  judges  and  re- 
wards them,  whatever  their  real  nature  maj 
be.     I  love  you  Jessie,  but  so  well  do  I  love 
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I    7W,  that  I  may  not  sufler  my  love  to  injure 
J^hjm  unquiet  thought.    You  shall  know 
tod  feel,  that  he  to  whom  you  once  gave  that 
gentle  heart  of  yours,    was   worthy  in   some 
^  of  such  a  gift.    But  I  speak  on,  and  you 
^  your  head,  and  listen  to  me,  and  I  do 
^  bow  if  I  speak  as  I  ought  to  speak«  but  I 
^  sore  I  speak  as  I  feel,  and  I  think  that 
^  day  you  will  think  kindly  of  it.    For  my- 
^)  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  leave  Europe 
tA " 

''Leave  Europe !"  exclaimed  Jessie  sud- 
^tyj  raising  her  head.  **No,  no,  no  !  say  any 
*>ng  but  that!' 

**  I  should  hardly  regret  it/'  said  Gerald,  "  for 

P'ii^y  as  it  might  affect  me  in  other  respects, 

1«D  convinced  that  you  would,  at  a  future  time, 

'dmowledge  it  to  have  been  a  fortunate  thing. 

^d  yet  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  now 

pbying  my  part  of  duty  ill ;  it  lies  clear  before 

ne,  but  in  every  word  I  speak,  I  see  that  my 

N   2 
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feelings  tamper  with  it.  I  am  no  fitting  moi 
tor  to  you;  your  own  reason  must  aid  m 
when  you  are  alone.  My  own  acts  have  stricki 
me  !  Since  I  left  the  age  of  a  boy,  I  have  he 
life's  helm  unstably.  Heaven  help  those  wl 
trust  their  guidance  to  me !" 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
such  bitterness,  that  made  Jessie  raise  her  he 
again.  She  took  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  1 
face  with  the  frank  kindness  of  her  nature,  said 

^^The  woman  who  is  loved,  either  kno 
better  than  all  else,  the  character  of  the  m 
who  loves  her,  or  she  knows  it  the  least.  If 
speak  as  I  do,  and  have  done,  to  you,  Geral 
if  I  became  engaged  to  you  at  the  first  whis] 
of  your  love,  it  was  because  I  believed  I  h 
read  your  heart,  and  knew  it.  If  I  have  en 
in  that,  it  is  the  error  of  a  life.  It  may  be 
ventured  rashly,  but  I  ventured  all!  for  i 
who  becomes  once  engaged  to  the  man  i 
really  loves,  has  risked  life,  or  all  that  is  best 
life,  on  the  venture — Do  not  think  so  poori] 
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\  iDj  honour,  as  to  suppose  that  now,  I  could  be- 
^'iNiie  the  wife  of  another,  and  do  not  think  so 
P^y  of  my  love,  as  to  believe  that  I  have  a 
•wnd  heart  to  give/' 

She  still  held  his  hand,  and  still  tears  were  in 
'^cyes,  and  still  those  deep  pure  eyes  were 
fed  on  him, 

"Jessie,^  said  Gerald,  struggling  between  his 
(htj  and  his  heart,  ''we  all  think  our  passions 
pcnnanent  while  they  endure,  and  you  speak 
^as  it  may  be  many  have  thought,  who  have 
''^cnrards  been  fidn  to  regard  such  ideas  but 
^*  pretty  tune  of  words,  which  they  learnt 
^  they  believed  the  paces  of  life  kept  time 
^  melodies.     But  it  is  not  so.     A  future  will 
''^tt  real  as  a  present  is,  and  new  feeUngs  then 
%  as  assured  claim  to  eternity  as  the  old  ones 
^  their  ripeness  did.    We  are  neither  gods  nor 
logels,  though  we  love  one  another,  and  it  is  even 
and,  that  with  many,  the  affection  which  fol- 
lows marriage  is  the  only  one  which  rises  im- 
measurably beyond  all  the  rest — that  we  must 


No  — I  may  not  suffer 
years  of  absence,  and 
come   a  memory,  plai 
chances  of  new  occasi 
reality  will  be  gone." 

"Oh!  what  need  c 

passionately*     *^I  can: 

with  you^  Grerald,  but  t 

be  cruel  to  be  wise. 

the  rash  words  I  once 

speaking  of  the  evils  of 

cannot  change  their  she 

offices.     Do  not  speak 

lips,  or  you  will  kill  mi 

gotten,  such  of  the  past 

ber,  and  no  more !" 
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Piniog,  that  the  harsh  duty  which  he  had 
'Sniggled  to  fulfil   seemed  odious  to  himself. 
He  drew  her  to  his   bosom^  and  Jessie  wept 
nponit. 


CHAPT 


Thb  Dbpabtubb  of  T 


Thb  moon  was  full, 
beautiful,  and  William 
widow's  cottage  with  his 
shutters  were  open,  and 
tranquiUity  about  the  houj 
rough  date  of  an  October . 
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**  The  sky  is  very  fine/'  said  Mrs.  Macoir, 
^  I  liave  been  often  reckoned  weather  wise,  my 
dear*  William,  and  I  think  you  may  reckon  pretty 
■^c^arely  on  fisdr  weather,  for  the  commencement 
^  your  voyage/' 

^^  I  hope  it  may  be   so,''  said   the  party  ad- 

^**^B8ed,  "  but  that  is  a  matter  which  I   have 

^Qt  thought  of-— those  I  leave,  and   those  I  go 

^y  liave  hitherto  engrossed  all  my  thoughts ; 

^  ^^ve  never  felt  the  ordeal  I  have  ventured  on 

^  ^Huch  as  I  have  done  to-night  —surely  there 

^  Something  more  than  the  prejudices  of  educa- 

t«>o,  or  the  associations  of  habit,  in  the  love  for 

^^  country  of  our  birth.     It  is  dreadful  to  leave 

ftUch  a  field  of  usefulness   and  love,  perhaps 

never  to  return  to  it  again !" 

'^  Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  William,"  said 
Mrs.  Macoir,  "You  will  soon  return  to  us, 
though  had  I  my  will  you  would  not  go  away. 
Bat  perhaps  I  should  do  wrong  in  that.  But 
we  have  so  few  friends  William,  that  I  am  dis- 
tressed at  losing  any,  and  you  more  than  all." 

N  5 
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<<  You  are  really  as  bad  as  he,*^  aeid  Genid, 
'^  we  do  not  lose  our  friends,  by  a  few  years  ab- 
sence. Africa  is  not  the  valley  of  death.  There 
are  glorious  regions  in  that  de&med  continent — 
the  British  flag  is  floating  along  its  coasts ;  we 
have  forts  erected  and  being  erected  at  more 
places  than  you  know,  "and  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  is  sinking  deep  and  wide  into  the 
land — but  come  Mammy,  let  us  have  supper, 
William  has  to  travel  forty  miles  to-night,  and 
the  post-chaise  will  be  here  at  nine.'' 

Mrs. Macoir left  theroom,and  ere  she  returned, 
there  were  the  sounds  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet 
on  the  gravelled  walk,  and  a  whip  was  struck 
on  the  lattice.  Gerald  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
next  moment  returned,  leading  in  Jessie  Ken- 
muir. 

"  I  drove  down  to  see  you,  William,  ere  you 
went  away.  I  heard  from  Gerald  that  you 
would  be  here  to-night— and  I  determined  to 
come  and  bid  you  good  bye,  Willy,  and  to  wish 
you  well  back  again.     I  had  a  scolding  fix>m  my 
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I  'imtftr  ordering  oat  luNMB  at  soktem  honr, 
1^      intasi promised  Gerald,!  mean  Mr.  Maooir— 

^>7it  im  jou  taught  me  to  call  him  Gerald.'' 
'^Never  mind,"  eaid  Gterald,  with    a  look 

^luch  only  Jessie  understood,  *^  you  have  made 

w  vay  very  happy  by  coming  here — Has  she 

wrtjWiUy?" 

I        ^Indeed  she  has/^  said  Melville. 

And,  Mammy,  is  it  not  kind  of  Jessie — of 
^tts  Kenmuir — ^to  have  driven  down  to  bid  our 
%fiireweU?'^ 

**^t  is  indeed  very  kind,'*  said  Mrs.  Macoir 
Fating  directions  to  the  servant,  as  to  the  way 
^placing  the  table  cloth. 

^Tet  none  of  you  seem  to  appreciate  it»  as  I 
thought  you  would,"  said  Gerald  peevishly. 

^How  oddly  you  talk/*  said  Mary,  looking  at 

ber  brother  with  surprise — **  But  these  old  men 

wi'I  fight,  Gerald,  if  you  don't  go  out  to  them." 

It  was  high  time,  for  Peter  Ingram,  who  had 

accompanied  Jessie,  was  bandying  cynical  abuse 

with  Sandy  Oibb,  to  a  degree  that  threatened 
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every  moment  to  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of 
a  more  engros^g  kind. 

'^There's  mickle  mair  need  for  convershon, 
amang  the  New  Light  Burghers,  than  ever 
there  was  amang  the  Blackamoors/'  retorted 
Peter  Ingram,  to  some  remark  of  Sandy 
Oibb^s. 

'^And  there's  mair  need  for  two    or 
active  hangmen,  wha    anderstood   their  duty< 
amang  the  Auld  Lights,  than  amang  ony 
o*  persons  whom  the  law  permits  to  live,'*  8ai( 
Sandy  6ibb.     ''Ye  are  a  well  doing  set,  thaV- 
ye  are,  but  ye*ll  hae  mair  time,  Peter,  by  ani 
bye,  for  the  deeviFs  duty,  for  ye'll  hae  soon  don< 
wi  Kenmuirs.     He'll  fin'  ye  out  some  o* 
bonny  days,  and  gie  ye  the  fresh  air  o'  the 
o'  the  door,  as    sure  as  my    name  is  Alecl 
Gibb." 

''  Whatever  may  come  o'  me,  I  shall  hae 
good  character,  a  thing  that  ye  never  had — no 
ony  ether  New  Light,''  retorted  Peter  Ingram 
**  and  if  it  ware  na  that  I  hae  horses  to  haud 
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1  woai4  jjj^  yg  gjjf  ^^^  whatever  maister  I 
°»«^t  l^  I  should  8tiU  be  yours/' 

^^  hae  ft  maister  that  will  claw  you  some 
"y»  said  Sandy,  "and  supply  you  wi*  fire, 
"i^u  ftiQ  ]ig)^^  gg  fjjQ  place  affords,  without  put- 
^  ye  to  charges  for't ;  and  if  ye  were  down 
"^>  I  would  send  ye  to  him.'* 

^ngs  were  in  this  state,  when  Gerald  called 
'''the  ecclesiastical  disputant,  who,  following  the 
S^  old  custom,  was  so  confidently  predicting 
I'^^tion  for  his  rival  controversialist,  and 
'^^ng  shut  the  door,  and  told  him  angrily 
^^t  to  go  out  again,  hurried  back  to  Jessie 
^eUDuir. 

Supper  came  and  passed,  and  they  heard 
^^  sounds  of  the  approaching  post-chaise, 
^l^lville  rose  to  bid  his  friends  farewell.  His 
*^  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  shewed  much  of  the 
^citement  which  he  struggled  to  control.  He 
^hook  hands  with  Mrs.  Macoir,  and  his  fine 
*^^  bent  to  receive  her  humble  blessing— she 
'^i^ed  her  eyes,  with  tears  in  them,  to  heaven, 
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and  prayed  that  God  might  be  his  shield  and 
support,  in  the  heathens*  land. 

He  gave  his  hand  to  Jessie,  who  shook  it 
heartily,  he  then  took  Mary^s,  and  with  more 
agitation  than  he  yet  had  manifested,  clasped  . 
it  between  his  own,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Gterald  accompanied  him  to  the  garden^ 
gate,  Melville  threw  himself  into  his  friend's  ^ 
arms,  and,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  his  agitation. « 
turned  hastily,  and  sprang  into  the  carriage.  - 
The  door  was  shut,  the  postilion  had  mounted,^ 
but  once  again  Gerald  had  time  to  grasp  the  ^ 
hand  of  his  friend. 

^^  Remember  your  promise/'  said  Melville,  as 
he  wrung  his  hand. 

**I  ever  will,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  fervently 
returning  the  clasp,  as  the  carriage  drove 
away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Pboposal. 


^1 


^T  sprbg  Oerald  was  ordained ;  and  almost 

^   Mediately    afterwards,    Mr.   Qeddes,  whose 

th  required   a  warmer   climate^  appointed 


^  his  assistant,  and  surrendered  up  to  him 


^  manse,  the  glebe,  and  one  half  of  the  stipend 

^he  living. 

herald  was  much  Uked  in  the  parish,  the 
^^e  of  which  had  been  so  soon  committed 
^  him.     Frank,  manly,  and  sincere,  the  son 


gxvc — euaowed  with 
^vhich  the  strange  ct 

often  turned  awry ] 

to  the  utmost  limits  c 
some  too— for  that  ] 
weighs  so  much  witl 

noble  presence,  for  hei 

quillity  of  mind  had  - 

Macoir  was  proud  of 

ther,  and  Jessie  Kenir 

him  who  had  won  her,) 

Jessie  indeed  was  wc 

and  fears,  ufe  itself,  ac 

which  guides  us  to  the 

being  was  now  identifi 

that  of  one,  whose  lasti 


^^•.L.i..JI        At 
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fco"  D«tmTB  became  active,  and  although  her 
P"^  of  manner  remained — although  her  eye 
^s>  cheerful,  and  her  laugh  silvery  as  of  yore, 
*n  under  current  of  feeling  ran  beneath  all— 
^•"dese,  silent,  and  deep. 

And  of  Gerald,  nearly  the  same  may  be  said. 
'^  fine  animal  spirits,  his  prompt  enthusiasm, 
^  the  frank  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  had 
^'^^'iistered  to  the  change  which  altered  the  ap- 
P^t  character  which  these  had  given  him. 
^  ardour  was  the  same,  but  new  objects  had 
P^  it  fuller,  unity,  and  raised  it  to  worthier 


^Vue,  he  was  poor,  his  means  most  trivial,  and 

*^  bis  prospects  bounded  by  the  modesty  of 

*  church  living;  and  many  who  had  known 

^^  in  earlier  days,  marvelled  that  he  had  set- 

^  himself  down  in  such  a  sphere ;  but  Gerald's 

•^bitionhad  been  chastened,  and  though  his 

^^^  were  narrowed,  his  feelings  were  enlarged. 

And  it  was  a  happy  time  to  both.     Gerald, 

^  from  all  doubt  of  her,  and  she,  in  the  full 


were  alone  together,  had  thj 
which  woman  loves,  and  th 
already  holy,  ere  marriage  i 

And  80  it  was  a  happy  ti 
tinued,  until  the  period  arri 
necessary  to  ask  others  to  s 
the  light  of  the  picture  cbai 

With  such  slight  means 
hundred  pounds,  which  he 
he  obtained  a  living,  Geral< 
to  become  man  and  wife, 
fear  or  thought  of  the  necei 
and  Gerald,  in  the  intoxica 
sessing  the  being  whom  hi 
and  who  returned  his  love  i 
thought  less  of  much,  that  ] 
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iog  iK^^  those  attachments^  in  which  prudence 
has  ^V^Doess  of  exercise — although  selfishness 
may  ^sften  occasion  its  abandonment,  still 
noibiK^^  but  coldness  can  preserve  its  habitual 
prcse-^^ee— our  natures  are  so  constituted^  in 
tpite  ^^  all  the  preachments  of  wisdom  to  the 

'earless  and  proud  as  Gterald  naturally  was, 
^  felt  more  uneasiness  than  he  cared  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself,  when  he  rode  towards 
Kenmiur,  to  solicit  the  baron's  consent  to  an 
^>^n  with  his  child.     He  felt  for  the  first  time 
^  if  he  had  acted  unworthily,  in  engaging  the 
'^^ctions  of  one  whose  rank,  beauty,  and  the 
^^'^ne  to  which  in  ordinary  cases,  she  almost 
^^  a  right,  might  entitle  her  to  a  higher  alli- 
^<%- — ^he,  in  spite  of  what  is  called  good  birth, 
^d  the  fiction  of  long  descent,  was  still  as  life 
^  '^ew^d,  a  poor  man— his  prospects  were  con- 
**^ed  to  some  church  living,  perhaps  not  pro- 
^^^g  a  much  greater  income  than  her  father 
*^^^    his  steward ;    and  although  his  engage- 


meiit  between  Gerald  and  1 
almost  necessarily  appear  as 
tion   of  what  fathers   consic 
course  of  conduct,  in  those 
world  smiles  at,  although   1 
those,  by  which  mankind  are 

Gerald  told  his  tale  in  the 
which  was  natural  to  him; 
tened,  and  for  some  time, 
deprived  him  of  the  power 
length  he  said. 

'^  I  cannot  but  feel  mi 
Macoir,  by  the  honour  whici 
on  my  family,  in  so  far  losin 
elevated  position  in  society, 
alliance  with  the  house  of  ] 
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determination  in  the  matter,  is  much  more  likely 
"to  be  intelligible  to  me,  than  your  irony ;  and 
it  might  be  better  if  you  conlined  yourself  to 
'^he  expression  of  that.'^ 

The   baron   reddened  to  the  forehead,  and 
^iiere  was  a  pause  for  a  moment  or  two — but 
Oerald's  tone  had  recalled  him  to  decorum.     It 
^^as^  with  less  acrimony,  that  he  said,  at  length. 
**  -4?""rom  what  you  have  told  me.  Sir,  my  daughter 
'^^-x.  at  have  strangely  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
*^^^*8elf  and  her  family,  in  forming  this  engage- 
**^^^iit  with  you.    She  is  of  age,  and  her  own 
**^^^tre6s,  but  I  cannot  beUeve,  that  much  diflB- 
^^Ity  will  be  found  in  recalling  her  from  any 
^^^^h  girlish  preference,  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
^^ndition  in  life  which  is  her  birth  right— I  re- 
^^"^^1,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  being  able  to  do  this, 
^ '^^hough  the  necessity  for  it,  I  shall  always  con- 
^der  a  calamity — and  in  regard  to  the  alliance 
^^^hich  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  propose, 
^'%:  is  one,  Sir,  which  it  is  paying  but  a  slight 
^^cribute  to  your  understanding,  to  presume  that 


"'  This  is   not   a  mattt 

said  Gerald,    ''  I    have  n 

—nor  even  to  attempt 

where  there  is  such  slight 

done  to  it— what  I  hav< 

Heaven  and  my  own  cons- 

less  of  your  regarding  it  ii 

one  which  is  injurious  tx)  i 

tion  tx)  occupy  the  time 

disturbing  painfully  the  in 

which  your  impatience    ^ 

ligible^  even   to  your  bet 

come  on  a  hopeless  errand- 

lieved  it  would  be  so ;  but 

errand  which  may  be  spo 

your  daughter ;  my  heart  fa 
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she  been  a  princess^  and  I  a  serf— most  worthily, 
had  the  honour  of  all  your  ancestry  been 
in  her  keepmg — ^if  her  love  for  me  be  an  error, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  relations  of  its  confer- 
ment, that  could  have  sent  shame  upon  her 
caste,  were  it  ten  times  prouder  than  the  most 
unscrupulous  flatterer  of  your  race  would  have 
it ;  or  have  sullied  the  most  sensitive  dignity  of 
womanhood,  had  the  eyes  of  malignity  looked 
upon  it  all.  Tou  err,  I  am  sure  you  do,  in 
supposing  that  any  question  of  wealth  or  he- 
raldry can  change  your  daughter's  heart ;  and 
if  harsher  means  should  be  used,  I  must  warn 
you,  that  I  shall  not  remain  passive,  in  the 
cognizance  of  them." 

*^Tour  warning  is  very  polite  indeed,  Mr. 
Macoir,'^  replied  Mr.  Kenmuir  haughtily,  ^'  but 
I  believe  it  will  turn  out  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
pliment notwithstanding ;  for  I  assure  you. 
Sir,  that  if  my  daughter  should  really  persist 
in  this  engagement,  which  you  affirm  she  has 
xnade  it  will  be  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to 


^   — ^-.    ...  ^^^^<, 

will  so  far  forget  herself,  as  i 
ance  which  you  have  had  th( 
me  of,  you  may  rely  upon 
have  the  full  license  which 
mshment  gives.  She  shall 
her  choice.  But  there  is 
Macoir,  which,  without  in  th 
invidiously  on  the  character 
may  be  fit  that  I  should  n 
daughter  has  no  fortune,  the 
is  entailed  to  heirs  male ;  y< 
penniless  bride,  even  if  the  i 
such  as  you  have  so  modest 
ness  of;  and  as  far  as  I  am  c 
'*  I  beUeve,  Mr.  Kenmuij 
whose    tremblinfir    Uos.    and 
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^  V«re  each  other  pain.  I  would  fein  speak 
^  another  tone  to  you,  but  I  see  too  wel 
^  J  cannot  do  so,  and  all  that  I  ask  of  you 
%  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  will 
k  a  drawback  on  the  dearest  happiness  of 
aif  £^  to  know  that  it  must  give  a  father 
puL  If  I  have  spoken  for  one  moment  with 
terimony,  your  own  words  have  called  it  forth, 
iDd  estranged  from  the  association  of  a  common 
Aeliiig*  as  we  are  likely  to  be,  there  is  some- 
thing in  my  heart  which  rebukes  the  utterance 
of  hard  words  to  you.  It  is  well  then,  that  we 
should  part;  we  but  outrage  the  serenity  of 
each  other ;  I  have  obeyed  the  call  of  a  duty 
in  eoming  here,  and  I  believe  I  have  fulfilled  it 


The  bdl  was  rung,  and  Gerald  left  the  Castle; 
the  evening  came,  and  a  sad  scene  followed  it 
— but  the  die  was  cast. 


TOL.  I. 


CHAP 


The  M 


KsNMUiR  of  Kenmuii 
aoD8  who  are  naturally  o 
selves  on  determination 
now  arrived,  to  keep  t 
little  additional  exercise 
The  baron  wiw  tK*^ 
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;  which  he  had  '^  the  wit  to  use/'  and 
hyrfcest  threatenings  were  not  terrible 
He  was  mneh  too  stately  a  person  to 

cruelty,  without  a  precedent  for  it; 

had  it  been  the  practice  of  country 
Q  in  those  days,  to  cast  rebellious 
I  into  dungeons,  or  otherwise  in  such 
punish  them  for    disobedience,    Mr. 

in  all  probability  would  have  done 
i  instance ;  but  it  was  not  the  practice, 
Jessie  had  no  hardships  of  this  sort 
lin  of;  but  that  her  father  would  never 
to  her  marriage  with  Gerald  Macoir, 
x>n¥inced  of  from  the  first. 
I  to  say  the  best  of  it,  the  baron  had 

treated  with  the  consideration  which 
%j  claim  to  in  such  matters.  Gerald 
:en  to  him  of  an  union  with  his  daugh* 
ist  as  a  concluded  thing.  Jessie,  who 
the  beginning,  been,  in  one  sense,  deaf 
ich  he  had  said  in  relation  to  it,  had 
lecome  dumb  as  well,  and  absent  from 

o  2 


in  what  he  considered 
ractcr,  could  have  enal 
cold  decorum  he  man 
things,  almost  of  all  oth< 
and  almost  of  all  othen 
him. 

The  affair  began  to  be  . 
It  created  many  commc 
prise.  It  created  envy 
sexes,  in  the  region  n 
body  believed  that,  in  sp 
marriage  would  take  plai 
'  And  Mrs.  General  Bk 
and  with  a  woman's  inst 
decencies  of  that  outward 
the  deli«ifj»  rAl*i4^*i«  ^ 
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^ie  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  now,  but  to 
<^^^  the  retreat  of  her  hopes  for  Jessie,  in  a 
^7 to  make  it  as  little  disastrous  as  possible; 
«r  bn)thflr*s  aoqoiescence  was  not  only  beyond 
Vp^  imt  wholly  out  of  the  sight  of  it ;  so  she 
AI  not  attempt  to  obtain  that  which  was  im- 
possible ;  all  she  required  of  him,  was  to  leave  * 
ibe  neighbourfaood  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Kennittir  had  ears  to  hear,  and  he  heard 
this  proposal  with  the  sedate  acrimony  which 
WB8  natural  to  his  character ;  his  eyes  had  been 
perfectly  opened  to  the  unflinching  determi- 
naticm  of  his  child,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  quiet  dignified  way  of  bidding  her  go  to 
the  devil,  he  himself  went  to  Buckglen  Priory, 
and  passed  his  mornings  with  the  Honourable 
Bmest  Brantome  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  conservatories ;  and  his  evenings 
playing  whist  with  Doctor  Sturach,  as  a  partner 
against  the  billious  Indian,  and  his  jewelled  wife 
— ^Doncan  waft  in  Germany. 

The  marriage  day  had  been  fixed  upon,  and 


It  was  the  middle  of  N( 
dreary  day  ;  so  bleakly  ter 
called  by  the  weather-wi 
'  winter.    **  Happj  is  the  b 
*'  whom  the  sun  shines  ' 
trivial  as  the  words  are,  t 
nothingness,  which  encircle 
**  wherefore  *'   with  a  myi 
smiled  at,  or  to  be  remen 
the  occasion  may  be. 

The  rain  beat  against  tt 
and  the  cold  tree  tops  ruflB 
the  rooks  clamoured  restl< 
blasts  mshed  forth,  like  wt 
they  drove  through  the  woo 

But  Jessie  neither  saw  noi 
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^te  that  home  to  him  !  how  she  would  study 
tobriog  gladness  to  it,  and  oh,  the  dear  thought 
^  witoessing  a  smile  of  happiness  which  she 
W  raised  !-^wbat  a  sweet  field  of  devotion  did 
that  little  word  suggest   to  her,  now,  as  she 
ky  on  the  bosom  of  the  god  of  her  earthly 
ient.    She  drew  off  the  white  glove  firom  her 
beautifiil  hand,  and  looked  on  the  gold  hoop- 
that  mystic  symbol  of  happiness — and  kissed  it, 
though  she  blushed  at  the  thought  that  Gterald 
saw  the   act,  but  it  was  a  blush  of  delight, 
of  timid  joy,  of  that  bliss  which  trembles^  and 
is  more  exquisite  because  it  does. 

The  carriage  whirled  under  the  wet  manse 
trees,  and  the  bride  passed  the  threshold  of  a 
home,  which,  humble  as  it  might  have  seemed 
to  others,  to  her  was  the  palace  of  her  fondest 
dreams.  And  Jessie  shed  tears,  but  they  were 
happy  ones. 
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BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Lbttbr. 

If  it  was  an  error  to  marry  as  Gerald  Macoir 
and  Jessie  Kenmuir  had  done,  it  was  one  which 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  dealt  leniently  with. 
Jessie  was  happy.  True,  the  life  she  now  led 
had  its  privations,  but  their  very  burden  was 
sweet — her  heart  was  employed,  and  it  was  light 

vol-.  !!•  B 


ana  all  her  hopes  wer 

coldness  of  friends,   tl 

had  a  right  to  expect 

tured  light  in  which 

viewed  and  spoken  of  i 

to  bind  her  closer  to  he 

little  world  of  joys  whic 

And  even  their  priv 

kind.    Jessie  no  longei 

which  she  had  been  ac 

leisure  for  dalliance  with 

her  horse  was  no  longer 

instead  of  the  pageantr 

glossy  carriage,    which 

bonnets  at,  she  had  to  n 

ncys  on  foot^for  she  wa 
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ill  toese  Were  trifles,  compared  to  the  happiness 
thcyenjoyei 

"^numie  was  an  old  grey  house,  surround- 
ed hj  thick  dusters  of  noble  beeches.    It  had 
^  gtfdens,  those  old  fashioned  places  in  which 
^  stiffiiess  of  their  design  has  such  beauty 
'^— long   straight   avenues    of  sycamores, 
niicd  mounds    covered   with   tangled  roses — 
^^  fruit  trees,  though  nearly  as  old  as  the 
••lis  to  which  they  were  trained — rustic  seats 
Pboedhere  and  there,  at  points  commanding 
^^  of  the  broken  scenery  of  the  fair  broad 
'^-•with   Adam    and  Eve,  in  rude,  mossy 
spotted  statuary,  standing  together  beside  what 
^  once  been  a  fountain,  but  was  now  dried 
^»  except  where  a  little  brook  ran  clearly  over 
^e  black  slimy  stones,  through  a  brushwood 
'"  **oney8uckle  and  sweetbriar. 
^d  the  old  house,  with  its  small  windows 
^  thick  walls ;  its  snug  winter  parlour,  lined 
^  dark  painted  wood,  its  thin  carpet  and 
^^  mahogany  furniture,  on  which  the  fire- 

B  2 


had  been  i)uilt,  with  th( 
and  the   script uj'c   text 
marble   centre  piece,  a 
small  hearth-rug,  worr 
better  there  than  any  ot 
it  was  a  room  which  th 
winter  evenings  that  th 
happy,  so  very  happy— 
her  husband  would  have 
the  most  gorgeous  chaml 
And  two  years  had  p 
pretty  boy,  added  anothc 
piness   of   both.     The 
more  than  a  twelvemon 
a  member  of  their  little 
parents  so  loved  thpiV  1 
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Specter  intelligence,  and  forgotten,  except  in  the 
w«"^*  of  the  parents'  hearts. 

JcMie  felt  no  envy,  when  she  heard  of  the 
splendour  which  former  friends  of  hers  by 
^c«lthy  unions  were  enjoying,  and  Gerald 
never  felt  an  uneasy  thought,  at  the  successful 
unbition  of  many  of  his  own  age,  who  had 
^n  his  companions  at  the  starting  point  of 
life. 

And  80  the  time  passed — Mr.  Kenmuir  pre- 
'^ed  his  determination  neither  to  see  nor 
^^^tenance  his  child. — ^Mrs.  Blantyre  was 
^^  and  death  had  come  upon  her,  like  the 
^oJf  on  the  shepherd  boy  that  told  lies,  no 
°^y  believed  her  to  be  seriously  ill,  she 
^  said  so  before,  so  many  times.  But  this 
^c  it  happened  to  be  true,  and  she  had 
^»  what  may  be  called  suddenly;  if  pre- 
^Us  complainings  of  visionary  diseases,  are 
^  to  be  set  down  as  notices  of  death.  She 
^  a  trifle  of  fortune,  some  two  or  three  thou- 
^d  pounds,  which  she  always  intended  to  leave 
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to  Jessie^  but  she  had  no  kiaure  to  make  i 
until  paralysis  cramped  the  network  < 
brain,  which,  though  weak,  had  been  li 
thinking.  Mr.  Kenmuir,  to  do  him  j 
was  not  a  mean  man,  but  we  cannot  h] 
Persian  kws,  for  the  actions  which  fiJl 
the  stray  worthiness,  now  and  then  met  \ 
human  character— he  certainly  was  not  a 
man,  but  he  was  heir  at  law  to  his  sisU 
he  took  all  that  she  left* 

Ere  then,  however,  he  had  married  a 
wife — the  young  lady  already  mentiona 
had  such  a  &ncy for  the  word  '' Sir'*  and 
of  smiling  (Mr*  Kenmuir  afterwards  disc 
that  she  had  the  faculty  of  frowning  tc 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor  o 
means,  and  extensive  necessities.  The 
wife  had  rapidly  bom  the  baron  a  healt] 
male,  a  very  fine  boy,  who  Mr.  Kenmuir 
resembled  one  of  the  fiunily  pictures,  f 
nurse,  the  surgeon  of  the  parish. 
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And  bU  this  made  tbe  estrangement  wider 
be^««i  the  Castle  and  the  manse. 

^^i  bad  received  two  or  three  letters  from 

^^^^  MfMQe,  siaee  his  arrivid  in  Africa. 

'I^  wm  filed,  less  with  the  suflfertnga  he  had 

^''^orcdy  than  with  the  good  be  had  done.     His 

"■^oeis  had   indeed   been  great.    A  splendid 

'^^fotty  UgUjr  possessed  of  that  strong  intel- 

'^^taal  energy  which  rises  with  difficulties,  and 

^  enthusiasm  which,  in  a  good  cause,  is 

P^er;  he  had  ventnred  fiur  into  the  interior  of 

^  savage  lands,  and  his  efforts  had  shed 

S'^dness  and  gentle  peace,  in  the  strange  conv- 

'"'^ties  in  which  he  dwelt.     Possessing  an 

^'^ive  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy — 

^  blanch  of  education  whidi  the  Scottish  uni* 

^^Ues  require  to  be  studied,  ere  a  student  can 

put  on  his  examination  for  a  degree) — Mel- 

^*®  taught  his  swarthy  disciples  to  improve 

^  rude  implements  of  husbandry,  to  build 

^^^Her  huts,  and,  more  useful  to  them  than  aB, 

•^^^icted  them  in  some  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
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hydraulics.     When  the  savage  put  the   ci 

water  to  his  parched  lips,  he  remembered  t 

good  man  whose  skill  had  made  the  rude  pum] 

(to  him  a  miracle)  and  the  cistern  by  which  tl 

continued  supply  was  obtained ;  and  when  tb 

mother  handed  the  filled  gourd  to  her  childrei 

when  the  sun  was  high,  she  chaunted  a  song  < 

gratitude  to  the  pale  pilgrim  of  other  lands- 

and  when  on  those  calm  nights  of  the  toni 

zone,  he  would  point  out  to  them  the  beautifi 

stars,  and  tell  their  courses,  and  their  natur 

as  far  as  their  simple  capacities  could  receiye- 

and  draw  rude  figures  of  the  constellations,  ai 

tell  the  hours  they  would  come  again,  and  aski 

them  if  the  gods  they  worshipped  had  creati 

those  glorious  things,  and  given  them  laws- 

when  he  sat  under  a  tree  and  pointed  out  tl 

imheeded  uses  of  the  green   leaf,  its   colou 

form,  and  the  harmony  of  piurpose  in  tho 

simple  things;   and  made  them  think  of  tl 

adaptation  to  foreknown  wants,  in  the  formatic 

of  the  animals  with  which  they  were  familia 
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"^  to  examine  their  own  bodies,  and  ask 
themselves,  if  it  was  the  wisdom  of  their  idols 
which  had  &shioned  them  as  they  were— he  led 
their  linipie  minds  beyond  their  superstitions, 
^  pi^pared  them  to  receive  the  glad  tidings, 
^  which  he  was  so  fitting  a  messenger.  And 
'^^^  with  details  like  these,  that  William  Mel- 
^«  letters  were  filled. 

^d  it  was  Jessie^s  second  wedding-day,  and 
^^d  sat  in  the  old  parlour  with  his  wife  and 
***M.  The  time  brought  back  many  memories, 
^t  Was  a  tempestuous  November  night — the 
^  shrieked  loudly  through  the  trees,  and  the 
^dow8  rattled  at  times — but  the  fire  burned 
**8htly,  the  child  played  at  their  feet,  and  peace 
^  We  were  in  both  their  hearts. 

^c  evening  was  half  spent,  when  a  servant 
•^^^Jght  in  a  letter.  « It  is  from  Melville/' 
^claim^  Gendd,  as  he  opened  the  large,  often 
^^p^  sheet.  It  was  a  long  letter,  and  he 
to  read  it  aloud — Jessie  listened  atten- 


B  5 


tinued  to  read   aloud, 
heart  was  chilled. 

The  letter  was  a  m 

had  been  seized  with  a 

would  prove  fatal,  and 

language  of  Job,  saw  tht 

Death.     He  should  be  c 

his  usefulness — and  the 

would  perish  in  the  gr 

not  in  his  place.    Wit 

dying  man,  he  called  on ! 

promise,  to  forsake  all,  f 

ligion  to  which  he  had 

life.    There  was  no  exac 

ner  in  which  the  call  wai 

written  with  deep  feeling 
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•hewed  that  it  was  no  scheme  of  a  visionary,  to 
which  his  promise  had  bound  him ;  the  ordeal 
^  «J^y  Btood  before  him,  solemn,  distinct,  and 
terrible. 

'^  You  will  not  go!''  cried  Jessie,  when  her 
™band  laid  the  read  letter  down  in  silence. 

^'^d  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  at 
^  child  clambering  at  his  knees,  and  the  ex- 
I*^n  of  his  countenance  wad  one  of  agony. 

**  You  will  not  go!  you  will  not  go  !'*  re- 
Wed  Jessie  springing  to  his  side — "promise 
^  that— say  that  first !  dear,  dear,  Gerald,  tell 
"^you  will  not  go!" 

"^  husband  turned  his  head  away,  that  she 
^P^t  not  see  the  tears  which  were  gathering 

^^t  she  did  see  them,  she  threw  her  arms 
^^^d  his  neck,  and  sobbed  upon  his  breast. 

^^^ald,  Gerald,  you  will  not  go  from  us !  you 
^  Hot  leave  us,  Gerald !" 
^er  husband  could  not  speak,  for  his  heart 

waa  like  to  break.     He  drew  his  wife  to  his 
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bosom,  and  with  dimmed  eyes  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

*^Tell  me  you  will  not  go/*  repeated  Jessie, 
looking  up  in  his  face  through  her  tears,  ^say 
that  first !  say,  ^Jessie  '  I, — ''  but  sobs  choked 
her  utterance. 

"There  is  no  choice  left/' said  Gterald,  be- 
coming more  composed. 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you!''  cried  Jessie 
eagerly.  "Do  not,  do  not  look  so!  I  am 
stronger  than  you  think.  I  am  very  strong, 
Gerald.  You  fancy  I  am  weak,  and  I  have 
often  allowed  you  to  think  so,  because  I  thought 
it  made  you  love  me  better ;  indeed,  indeed,  I 
did!  Why  should  not  I  go  with  you?  other 
wives  have  accompanied  their  husbands.  I 
shall  die  if  you  leave  me !  Gerald  I  could  not 
live  without  you — we  have  never  been  separ- 
ated since  our  marriage  day — who  have  I  in 
the  world  but  you  ?  Nay,  nay,  Gerald,  my  own 
Gerald — say   one  kind   word,   one   little,  kind 
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word'- 


^ntinued   she^    g^ing    &t    him    with 
i      streaming  eyes. 

^^^  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  again. 

^'Iwill  cheer  and  comfort  you,  Grerald,  I  will 

^^^  with  you — wander  by  your  side ;  should 

yoc  be  ill,  I  will  nurse  you — who  could  nurse 

you  like  me !  and  I  shall  never  feel  fatigue. 

You  know  how  far  I  can  walk  with  you,  and  I 

will  be  careful  of  my  own  health  ;  it  is  that,  I 

know  it  is  that,  which  makes  you  hesitate ;  but 

joa  shall  have  no  fears  for  me — speak  to  me, 

Gerald,  call  me  your  own  Jessie,  and  say,  just 

aay,  you  wiU  never  leave  me ;  oh,  Gerald,  say 

iJkaty  and  I  shall  be  happy  yet " 

*'  Tou  know  not  what  you  ask,  fond  heart,'' 
•aid  her  husband  mournfully,  "  no  wife  ever  ac- 
oompanied  her  husband  to  the  countiy  where  I 
must  go :  think  of  our  child,  Jessie/' 

Jessie  wrung  her  hands.  '^Then,''  cried 
she,  with  sudden  energy,  ^^  you  must 
not,  cannot  go.  William  knows  nothing 
of    your     marriage,     had    he     known    that. 
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he  never  could  have  written  as  he  has  d 
Tou  must  not  go,  Gerald;  would  you  leave 
dear  little  boy — see  how  he  is  clinging  to  ; 
he  is  joining  Mama  in  her  prayer  to  ; 
Gerald.  He  has  just  learned  to  repeat  3 
name,  and  he  is  happier  in  your  arms  thai 
mine — ^you  won't  desert  Ma,  and  poor  1 
Toddle,  Pa  ? — ^you  are  smiling  now !  Bless  ; 
my  own  Gerald,  for  that  smile !'' 

But  if  Gerald  smiled,  his  heart  seemed  bu 
ing — he  felt  that  to  be  the  bitterest  momen 
his  trial,  and  ere  he  could  reply,  Maiy  Mac 
cloaked  and  bonnetted,  entered  the  room. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Struggle. 


t^^ 


^AT  has  brought  you  out  in  such  a  night?** 

ded  Gkrald  of  his  sister. 

^od    news,    good   news/'     cried    Mary, 

*^^ing  off  her  cloak  and  bonnet.    '^  But  first 

^e  kiss  Toddle,  and  you,  Gerald,  and  you, 

^ie.     How  happy  I  am  !  Don't  look  grave, 

^W  of  you,  for  Grerald,  all  your  troubles  are 

^^tnow." 
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'^  How^   how !   for    heaven's    sake   tell 
Mary/'  exclaimed  Jessie. 

'^Mama  has  just  received  a  letter — Oh, 
Gerald,  I  am  so  glad,  so  very,  very  glad^  that  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  the  news — I  could  not  help 
crying  with  joy,  and  so  did  poor  Mama — and 
yet  you  look  so  serious,  both  of  you,  that  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  keep  you  in  suspense.'^ 

"Dear,  dear,  Mary  !'*  cried  Jessie. 

"Well  then,  you  shall  hear — one  other  kiss 
to  Toddle.  Now  then.  Lord  Brantome  has 
written  Mama  such  a  dear  kind  letter — Mr. 
Brantome  of  Buckglen  recommended  her  to 
write  to  his  brother,  to  assist  his  own  applica- 
tion to  him — she  never  told  you  this,  Gerald, 
because  you  once  said,  you  thought  her  anxiety 
about  you,  was  making  her  importunate  even  to 
Mr.  Brantome — what  a  kind,  good  old  gentle- 
man that  is — ^but  Lord  Brantome  has  written 
such  a  dear  letter,  Gerald,''  continued  Mary 
with  tears  in  her  eyes — "  saying,  how  happy  he 
is  to  have  the  power  of  presenting  her  son,  of 
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''iKWe  worth  and  talents,  he  said  that,  Gerald 

''M  one  little  little  kiss  to  Toddle  ;  you  see 

"^  he  is  listening! — of  whose   worth  and 

■tats,  I  assure  you,  Gerald,  these  are  his  very 

*^*^«— oh,  it  is  such  a  dear,  dear  letter! — he 

^  heard  so  much — with  the  living'  of— I  for- 

K^  the  name  of  the  place,  but  Mama  knows 

'^  and  81^  it  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  in 

^^^<^d.     A  sweet  place,  she  tells  me,  on  the 

'^  of  the  Spey ;  all  wood,  and  river,  and 

**"'•— just  the  sort  of  scenery  you  and  Jessie 

^  80  much.     And  there  is  such  a  beautiful 

^"^^^  and  such  fine  gardens,  and  shrubberies 

'**^  to  the  river  side — and  such  a  nice  church 

^  a  pretty  village — and,  Jessie,  you  must 

**^^h  some  of  the  views,  for  Mama  says  they 

•''^  ^  delightful.     Oh  how  happy  you  will  be  ! 

^  a  word,  Gerald;  Jessie ;  what  does  all  this 

^^ie  burst  into  tears. 

**Why,    what    has    happened?'*    demanded 
^^  anxiously. 
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Gerald  handed  her  Melville's  letter.  At  i^ 
sight  of  the  handwriting,  Mary  turned  pil^^' 
but  began  to  read  it  eagerly. 

"  You  will  not  go !  you  will  not  go !"  wWb-^"'^ 
pered  Jessie^  as  she  clung  to  her  huBband^s8]de«^««^ 

Gerald  could  not  speak — his  heart  was  too  '^ 
fall. 

«  Poor  Willy  !»'  said  Mary,  as  her  tears  M  on 
the  letter  she  had  read. 

''  But  Gerald  cannot  go !''  exclaimed  Jessie^ 
*^  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Melville,  but  what  good 
now  could  Gerald  do  him  ?  Grerald  cannot  go, 
Mary,''  continued  the  young  wife,  looking 
eagerly  towards  her  sister. 

'^  I  was  so  happy/'  said  Maiy,  with  the  teafs 
raining  down  her  beautiful  countenance;  ^'I 
was  too  happy !" 

''  Oh,  this  is  worse  than  all !"  exclaimed  the 
tortured  wife.  "Why  should  he  leave  me, 
Mary  ?  the  promise  was  rashly  given — ^he  must 
not  go,  indeed,  indeed  he  must  not  go — why 
don't  you  join  me  in  my  prayer — even  the  child 
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*^»  *^^i8  clinging  to  his  father's  knees, 
w™^  ^*^tald,  you  never  can  have  the  heart  to 
ka!vc  poor  wifej — ^your  own  Jessie,  and  our 
dirliog  boy  P' 

^'^^'d  covered  his  face  with  his  bands,  for 
*«  mP^J  of  his  mmd  was  terriWe. 

^'Nay^naj/'  continued  Jessie,  dashing  away 
*ffteii8;  "you  never  will  leave  me;  write  to 
MdnDe— or  I  shall  write  to  him,  explaining 
••^y  thing— just  let  me.  I  shall  write  this  very 
^t)  and  after  you  have  read  my  letter,  I  am 
■WByou  will  stay — won't  you  let  me  write, 
^<^?"  said  she,  taking  one  of  his  hands  in 
^  of  hers^  and  looking  with  nature's  earnest- 
^  on  his  countenance. 

''Jessie,'^  said  her  husband,  speakmg  with 
*ficulty,  '^nothing  can  relieve  me  of  the  pro- 
^  I  have  made,  although  the  thought  of 
^^^^  you,  is  to  me  like  that  of  death ;  it  is  the 
^  of  Heaven  that  I  do  so.  Dearest  Jessie, 
'^^rille's  appeal  is  a  solemn  one,  I  cannot  and 
^  not  refuse  to  obey  it.^ 
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"  Now  this  is  dreadful  !^'  cried  Jessie,  ^*and 
Mary,  you  will  not  say  one  word  for  me! 
It  is  most  cruel  of  you/'  continued  the  yoang 
wife^  with  an  emotion  that  almost  choked  the 
words. 

Gerald  drew  his  wife  to  his  bosom^  and  his 
tears  fell  on  the  cheek  he  kissed.  '^  Mary 
knows  my  obligation  to  obey  this  summons, 
Jessie/'  said  he,  ^'as  well  as  you,  and  that 
it  is  one,  I  dare  not  turn  from.  Tou  know 
the  dread  of  this  day  has  often  haunted  me, 
even  before  our  marriage — and  it  has  come  at 
last." 

'^  But  I  always  thought,  that  if  it  did  come,  I 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  you  leayiog 
me,  Gerald— and  you  must  not  leave  me ;  no, 
no,  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  settled  thing.  Oh, 
Mary,  why  will  you  not  say  one  word,  one,  one 
word?*' 

'^  Could  any  suffering  of  mine  preserve  your 
husband  to  you.  Heaven  knows  how  readily  I 
would  submit  to  it,''  said  Mary,  who  seemed 
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^dened  to  speak  with  ease.  •*  I  always 
^  this  day  would  come,"  she  added,  as  if 
^g  her  own  thoughts,  rather  than  as  ad- 

^ing  them  to  others—"  I  feared  it  from  the 

first  !*' 

Oh  Mary !  Mary !"  exclaimed  the  young 
^  starting  up,  "  and  can  you,  his   sister, 
1^  in  that  way !     You,  who  know  the  real 
^^^  of  all  this  so  well  \"    continued  Jessie 
i^onately,  as  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  spark- 
'^  eyes,  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room — 
If  you  were  married  to  Duncan  Brantome'* 
(^^  blushed  to  the  forehead)   "  you  would 
°^d  reasons  enough  for  not  losing  your  hus- 
^d,  although  you  can  find  none  for  me !  You 
*^  very  good,  and  grand,  and  wise,  but  you 
^  a  woman,  as  well  as  I ;  and  you  know  that  if 
^iUiam  Melville  had  not  seen  that  you  loved 
^<>ther,  he  never  would  have  gone  away/* 

**  Jessie,  Jessie!"  sobbed  Mary,  now  weep- 
^  as  passionately  as  herself. 

"It  is  true,  Mary,"  continued  Jessie,  who 
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seemed  excited  beyond  control.  *'  It  is  a 
matter  of  your  own,  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
observed  that  William  Melville  saw  you  liked 
Duncan  Brantome,  at  the  ball  at  Kenmnir 
Castle.  I  could  see  every  time  I  met  him  at 
your  house^  when  Gerald  was  at  Cragfaaven, 
that  he  was  secretly  unhappy.  Tou  know  hit 
loved  you,  Mary,  and  that  he  never  thought  of 
going  to  Africa,  till  he  saw  that  you  loved  an- 
other. I  have  no  patience  with  you!*'  con- 
tinued the  beautiful  wife,  throwing  herself  on 
her  husband's  neck,  and  weeping  on  it,  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

*^  Jessie,  Jessie,  you  do  me  cruel  wrong,** 
sobbed  poor  Mary. 

"  And  Melville  too,  dear  Jessie,'*  said  her 
husband,  drawing  her  fondly  to  him.  ^'  Let  us 
not  add  bitterness  to  our  trial,  Jessie,"  he  added 
affectionately.  '^  I  am  not  lost  to  you  because 
I  go  away.  We  must  submit  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  Heaven— and  I  feel  this  to  be  so;  for  it 
has  come  on  me  like  a  doom !" 
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^  A.I1  !'*  cried  Jessie^  with  a  sudden  look  of 
terror,  that  blanched  her  beautiful  countenance, 
and    even  made  her  white  forehead  curl  into 
wrinkles. 

**  It  is  Heaven's  will,  my  own  Jessie,''  whis- 
pered her  husband ;  *^  I  shall  return  to  you 
again — ^we  shall  be  happy  yet.  It  is  a  trial  sent 
"8  for  our  good." 

**  No,  no!'*    shrieked  Jessie,  "it   is  the 

^Vrs^  !  IT  IS  THE  CURSE  !" 

She    fainted  in  her  husband's  arms. 
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she  feJt  it  no  less  for  that.  The  outrage  on  her 
own  feelmgs,  by  which  Jessie  surprised  her, 
aided  to  her  sufferings,  and  many  a  bitter  tear 
V^T  Mary  shed  that  night 

But,  as  has  been  said,  Jessie  had  still  a  hope, 

•*^d  Mfg.  Macoir  was  even  as  ready  to  join  her 

entreaties,  as  Jessie  had  reckoned  on.  The  mo- 

^er  spoke  to  her  son,  as  only  a  parent  may 

*Peak  to  her  child.     Gerald  dared  not  tell  her 

^  and  his  sufferings,  under  all  he  had  to  listen 

^9  Were  of  so  dreadful  a  kind,  that  even  Jessie 

'^^'^elf,  alarmed  by  a  new  fear,  as  well  as  con- 

^^**^ced  at  last,  that  all  these  urgings  did  nothing 

"^t  add  to  his  torture  of  mind,  made  them 

^^^^Be  ;  and  bent  her  head  to  a  doom,  in  her  eyes 

'^^^J^  terrible  than  death.     She  even  cheered 

^^^    in    his  despondency,    and    soothed    him 

^*^ough  the  few  weeks  of  grief  which  he  passed 

*^    home — for  the  gentle  instincts  of  woman's 

^^rt  are  active,  even  while  it  bleeds. 

Oerald  sailed  for  the  Cape,  and  Jessie  and 
her  boy  took  up  their  abode  with  Mrs.  Macoir. 

VOL.   II.  c 


her    heart.       Mrs.    ^ 
themselves   to   eonsol 
she  concealed  as  rnu 
of  that  void  which  i 
not  be  comforted,     'j 
loved,  and  who  had  lo 
a  necessary  element  ' 
her  eyes,  could  bear 
and  she  shuddered  wh 
far  he  was  away,  the  la 
the  lonely  sea  that  se; 
other. 

And  Christmas  camt 
spread — but  gentle  tin 
The  wind  still  blew,  t 
among  its  pauses ;  th< 
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^iJe  months  were  tedious,  but  they  passed, 
I     ^d  the  banks  of  the  Dee  had  the  bright  green- 

■  ^^  of  early  summer ;  and  the  smging  birds 

■  Were  loud^  and  the  white  hawthorn  was  in 

■  (born;  and  the  narrow  lanes  were  leafy^  and 
I    «£  sabbath  evenings  still.      The  old  manse 

pidens  had  their  bloom  again^  roses  and  the 
^b^er  stemmed  honeysuckle  fi^shened  up  the 
ptf  walls  of  the  house ;  the  beach  trees  suf- 
^  the  rooks  to  be  as  dismal  among  their 
^^^  as  they  might,  and  the  brook  chirped 
•kmd  in  the  old  garden,  to  the  stony  ears  of 
*dam  and  Eve.     A  new  clergyman  occupied 
^  place ;  he  was  a  young  man,  a  bachelor, 
I    ^  of  company,  and  the  house  had  no  longer 
[    ^  look  of  quiet  happiness  it  used  to  have. 
«^tt8b  often  walked  towards  it,  and  pictured  to 
iwnelf  how  every  spot  was  looking  then  ;  she 
would  think  over  past  scenes,  and  happy  as 
they  had  been  in  reality,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
bad  never  known  the  blessings  she  once  en- 
joyed til]  now ;  why  had  she  not  always  smiled 

c  2 


liiwic  lui    iiie  nnsDa 

and  who  was  now  fa 

Oh    those  spots  ! 

avenue  of  close  eldei 

been  so  often  kissed- 

which   they  had   so 

their  child  playing  at 

banks  that  had  their 

every  morning,  wet  o] 

round  the  gardens,  a 

the  happiness  of  thos 

looked  upon  those  ci 

would  gaze  upon  the 

eyes  dim. 

She  had  already  hei 
his  arrival  at  the  Ca] 


tfloT 


♦l*«4.      U-.J    __^ 
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a^gree  of  anxiety,  almost  too  deep  for  eager- 
ness. 

ner  first  act,  every  morning,  was  to  tear  a 
^7  A^aj^  from  the  long  slip  on  which  she  had 
^tten  them  all ;  and  it  was  almost  her  only 
'"Vpiness  to  observe,  how,  day  by  day,  that 
weaiy  calendar  decreased.  She  had  longed  so 
o^h  for  the  time  to  pass,  that  she  conld  not 
«Ottbt  but  good  news  would  follow  it — it  seemed 
to  her^  as  if  the  remaining  days  that  had  to  run, 
^cre  the  only  obstacles  that  stood  between  her 
*od  happiness. 

The  last  day  came — for  a  last  day  comes  to  all 
"^^;  and  that  longed-for  day,  so  important  to 
^>yet  80  undistinguished  to  others,  passed  as 
^  preceding  had  done.  The  little  calendar  had 
^  ^11  torn  away,  and  yet  no  letter  came  ! 

^owit  was,  that  Jessie's  nights  were  sleepless, 

^^  her  days  melancholy — ^now  it  was,  that  her 

'^w  ceased  to  be  subduing,  but  active,  and 

^owed  by  changing  phantoms  of  nameless 

Every  morning  had  its  trembling  hope, 
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and  every  evenings  the  mail  guard's  bom 
sound  to  her  such  as  no  words  can  tell 
pale  and  restless  she  would  pace  the  ro 
the  servant  returned  with  the  old  wordi 
letter,  Ma'am/' 

There  was  increasing  torture,  in  the  i 
ing  progress  of  time.  Little  matters 
like  omens — a  raven  perched  often  > 
cottage  roof —  there  was  a  winding  sheet 
candle  nearly  every  night — if  a  hollow 
fell  from  the  fire^  in*  her  eyes  it  had  8 
shape  ~  the  death  watch  chirped  when  the 
was  stilly  and  she  heard  voices  on  the  mi 
wind. 

It  may  be,  that  the  constitution  has  a 
do  with  magnanimity^  than  philosophe 
acknowledge,  or  physiologists  affirm, 
events,  poor  Jessie  shewed  little  of  this 
quality  here.  She  became  nervous  and  wi 
— even  her  boy  missed  his  wonted  can 
she  spent  all  day  waiting  for  the  mail's  ; 
to  shiver  at  the  sound  of  the  guard's  hoi 
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I  be  more  depteggej  than  ever  when  the  servant, 
■  whom  she  rushed  to  Bt  the  doorway,  returned 
•     «npty  handed,  to  utter    cold    words  to  her 

igain. 

^d  so  it  was  all  the  time  the  bright  summer 

^  passing  away.    And  then  the  early  autumn, 

^  its  utilitarian  corn  sheaves,  and  the  bleak 

^****S8ity  of  its  later  days — the  end  of  autumn 

^'Ae^that  sad  period  of  the  ye«r  to  those  whose 

"^'^  are  solitary ;    and   the   cold  winds    of 

^ter  began  to  blow  upon  the  hills.     The  mail 

^ed  duly,  sometimes  late,  sometimes  early, 

^t  it  always   came;    and   the  guard's    horn 

sounded  forth  the  clamour  of  office,  for  all  that 

k  was  dark ;  but  no  word,  no  tidings  came  to 

ier ;  the  answer  still  was,  "  No  letter  Ma'am.^ 


CHAj 


The  heart  has  many  t< 

than  the  uncertainty 

The  mind  rises  to  meei 

tion  has  something  (col 

but  there  are  the  stnu 

^&te«  in  iin/«ow-A:^x_       1 
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^Vie  trial,  his  eyes  never  turn  to  him,  but  wist- 
fully. There  is  a  mystery  about  the  future — a 
solemnity  about  the  unknown  "  that  will  be/* 
vhich  makes  us  look  to  hope,  rather  than  to 
endurance — we  are  prone  to  magnify  all  things, 
^d  there  is  no  such  enemy  to  human  peace,  as 
ftara  that  are  undefined. 

^Ut  Time,  old  Time,  that  Geni  of  the  myste- 

'^^Ub  lamp,  which  withers  where  it  brightens — 

^^  Time,  that  enemy  of  the  happy,  and  friend  of 

^  ^rlom,  had  not  its  march  stayed,  because 

^^ie  wept.    The  winter  months    proceeded, 

^  there  came  another  Christmas  day— -oh  how 

^^   was  the  little  feast !  and  how  many  tears 

^^  shed  at  it — how  useless  the  kind  attempts 

^h  made  to  decoy  the  other  to  the  cheerfulness 

hope,  and  how  painful  on  that  day,  were  old 

^^^ories  to  them  all ! 

*'^essie's  health  did  not  fail  her  yet.  She  still 
^^Wcd  abroad,  to  look  on  the  old  manse  where 
•"®  V^ad  spent  so  many  happy  days— and  though 
^    c^heek  was  blanched,  her  eyes  melancholy, 

c  5 


And  still  no  letter, 
had  she  sought  for  i 
every   channel  at   he 
nothing  regarding  hei 
—the  world  was  too  I 

There  was  illness  in 
Jessie  made  no  com[ 
suffered  from  the  sam< 
law,  but  for  a  long  1 
much  it  affected  her ; 
appear  cheerful,  and  t 
despondency ;  but  the 
ment  was  at  an  end. 
suffered  from,  began  to 
character,  and  she  was 
bed.     She  had  struggU 
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*^&  led  into  her  apanment,  '<  I  shall  nerer  leave 
thtt  room  alive,  I  shall  never  see  my  boy  again !" 

^^^,  who  had  her  fiill  share  of  the  common 
'^'^i^  nursed  her  mother  with  all  the  care 
wction  could  bestow — she  never  repined,  or 
wther  she  never  seemed  to  do  so ;  whatever  her 
0^8  were,  no  ear  heard  them»  but  that  One 
who  has  said  that  His  ear  is  ever  open  to  the 
•ttfferbgs  of  the  meek. 

^d  spring  crept  gently  upon  the  new  year, 
*^d  Jessie  continued  her  solitary  walks.  Still 
^  clung  to  hope,  but  it  was  as  the  drowning 
^g  to  floating  reeds,  one  sinks  ;  another,  and 
^ther  comes,  but  all  are  faithless  as  the  first 
'^•dbeen. 

E^erjr  effort  to  gain  information  of  Gerald's 
^  now  was  made — ^it  had  excited  interest  at 
^  Cape,  and  expensive  efforts  by  some  un- 
^^n  friends  there  were  made  to  obtain  news 
^^  the  interior.  Poor  Melville's  death  was 
*^^y  known,  but  for  some  time  nothing  could 
^  'earned  of  him  who  had  succeeded  him. 


siilin;;  tluirc,  liail  bccii  put  to 
iiilrlligincc  iirrivid  in  Kii^la 
of  the  spring. 

And  it  needed  but  this^  to 
mother  what  disease  had  all 
wife  sank  heart-broken,  and  a 
during  which^  she  gave  way  a 
passionate  agony  of  hopeless  : 
torpor  of  mind  succeeded  the 
tation^  and  she  would  have  died 

She  told  the  child  that  his 
poor  little  Toddle  knew  not  wl 
but  he  wept,  because  his  mothc 
him  with   streaming  eyes,  tha 
been  good  and  kind  to  her,  a 


I 
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child  was  the  only  tie  that  bound  her  to  life; 

^though  it  was  life,  with  its  best  feelings  gone. 

B«t  death  had  come  to  their  dwelling—The 

day  before  she  died,  Mrs.  Macoir  called  her  two 

*^hiers  to  her  bed-side,  and  spoke  of  a  matter, 

which  more  engrossing  thoughts,  had  hitherto 

m  a  great  measure,  removed  from  the  attention 

^^  them  all.     She  told  them  that  her  death-bed 

'^  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  helpless 

^odition  in  which  her  death  would  place  them 

■"that  her  income  died  with  her,  and  such  funds 

^  ^**e  had  saved  for  Mary,  had  been  spent  in 

^  ^quiries  which  at  home  and  abroad,  she  had 

^^d  to  be  made  for  her  son.     She  had  con- 

^^d  these  from  them«  until  the  result  was 
^Hq;  as  had  Jessie  been  made  acquainted, 
*^  how  soon,  and  how  extensively  she  had  em- 

"^^yed  means  to  procure  intelligence,  the  long 
^nce  of  results  would  have  further  and  earlier 
^^ased  her  alarm;  these  had  swallowed  up 

^^ost  all  she  possessed,  and  the  thought  of  that, 

*^  on  their  account,  long  secretly  and  deeply 


Ilcr  \vcej)in^  daughtiTS  ])ra 
all  icars  on  their  account  ; 
hoped  was  yet  far  distant  fi 
come  when  it  might,  the  lo« 
one^  which  on  their  own  accoi 
heed.  They  would  labour  to 
boy  (who  also  stood  by  the  I 
bright  eyes  fixed  on  poor  gra 
that  Heaven  would  prosper  tl 
such  a  cause — 

^^  I  have  prayed  night  and  da; 
ing  on  you,  my  children/'  said  t 
ing  affectionately  on  them  botl 
hand  in  hers,  '^but  you  do  not 
is,  to  the  poor  woman  who  mi 
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yottr  firther— tdl  him  all ;  he  is  atill  your  father 

**^  the  parenfa  heart  must  cleave  to  his  child — 

J^  poor  husband  now  is  dead — death  pays  all 

^^^9  sad  puts  an  end  to  all  animosities  between 

^  living  and  those  who  arc  with  their  God — 

*  caonot  refuse  to  shield  you  from  the  world's 

***'tti5  and,  Jessie,  when  you  are  restored  to  his 

^^'^  again,  think,*'  she  added  with  an  emotion 

'^'Ueh  agitated  her  feeble  body,  *'  think  on  my 

P^r  Mary  !*' 

'e%8ie  with  dimmed  eyes  bent  tenderly  over 
^^9  and  although,  her  heart  secretly  told  her 
^t  any  such  application  would  be  a  fruitless 
'^^a  she  promised  to  make  it.  The  child  climbed 
^H  the  bed,  and  kissing  his  grandmother, 
^^li  his  little  arm  round  her  neck,  whispered, 
"ranny,  do  not  cry,  nobody  shall  dare  hurt 
^^ma  or  Mary  !'' 

Tliey  formed  a  sad  group,  helpless  all ! — age, 
^*incy,  and  tender  womanhood,  without  a  stay, 
^t  the  God  they  prayed  to. 

That  night,  there  came  one  of  those  changes 


rest  on  a  ])allct  spres 
liut  Ironi   that   rcj. 
kened.     The  sun  ros« 
sounds  of  day  came  £ 
remained  closed,   anc 
feebly,  between  the  pa 
sun  was  setting,  all  wa 
mourners  kneeUng  besi 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Sale. 


^>N  after  the  funeral^  Jessie  wrote  to  her 

*^«r,  as  Mrs.  Macoir  had  desired.  She  received 

^^^^Id  answer^  informing  her,  that  he  had  well 

^^^hed  his  determination  before  he  had  either 

^-^e  or  expressed  it,  and  that  it  was  not  his 

^•^^it  to  alter  his  resolutions — ^That  he  had  now 

^^^^ther  child,  in  whom,  he  trusted,  to  have  more 

^'^^piness    than    it  had  been   his  fortune   to 

^^^^<ive  from  her  he  addressed — whose  conduct 


■ng   that   «  xMrs.  R 

dnu-liter,    would  n 

of  writing  to  him  ac 

Prepared  as  Jessi 

like  this,  the  letter  j 

but  for  Mary,  and  h 

her  oic«  Gerald  had 

resembled  his  father 

older—his  smile,  the 

times,  and  the  same  1 

tiny  features,  when  h 

caresses,  from  the  tea 

But  Jessie  had  no  f 

affection— and  that  w 

estate,  as  he  had  on 

Gerald,  was  entailed  tc 
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^  «Och  cases^  Mr.  Kenmuir  hated  with  a 
^  found  only  among  the  members  of  dis- 
%ni8hed  families. 

^^ssity,  that  great  parent  of  laws,  acknow- 
*V«  none  of  them,  but  allows  them  all  to  be 
^""^'i&iB  on  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
'^^  And  necessity  stands  in  death-cham- 
^  looking  over  coffins^  as  well  as  in  rooms 
V  industry,  where  labour  sings. 

lie  cottage  was  desolate,  the  sick  room  was 
^ptj,  and  cares,  that  in  spite  of  affection,  had 
sometimes  been  irksome,  were  regretted  as  past 
ioyi,  when  the  sufferer  was  no  more. 

The  kind  heart  beat  no  longer  in  the  sur- 
irors'  world ;  the  parted  white  hair  was  under 
le  nailed  coffin  lid;  and  the  mild  grey  eyes 
ere  closed  for  ever  from  the  sun. 
Death  had  been  here,  and  the  vacancy  of  his 
irting  footsteps,  made  a  painful  void  in  the 
sarta  of  those  who  looked  after  him,  as  he 
ided  into  the  gloom  of  the  future,  from  his 


and    the    roof-tree 
Rills  poured  in — fo 
tomed  to  life  in  Indi 
she  thought  she  was 
pounds  she  had  nun 
she  had  told  her — hac 
and  that  lost,  she  ha 
again.     And  so  it  wai 
week  after  week  ;  and 
for  forgotten  things  ;  . 
ing  he  had  lost  his  pi 
of  future  benefit,  lump 
golden  constellations, 
beings  who   read   thei 
had  claims  beside  thos 
in  a  civil  letter,  thp  ^^ 
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^e  dead — his  bill  came  in,  headed  by  a  wood- 
cut of  mutes  and  cherubims^  and  tailed  by  the 
^yoibol  of  pounds^  with  a  dashing  flourish, 
w>aad  an  unreasonable  sum — they  all  came  in, 
^d  the  amount  of  the  whole  ran  up  to  nearly 
^o  hundred  pounds. 

"Xlere  was  no  mistake  about  it,  the  tens 
^^^^  not  exaggerated,  and  the  units  were 
™*'ly  told,  and  the  question  of  what  was  justly 
^^v-ing  was  an  useless  one  in  the  face  of  correctly 
^uoamed  bills. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  the  cottage  must  be 
'^'■^aken,  and  the  household  gods  sold.  There 
^'"^^^  Ho  help  for  it,  and  the  **  household  furniture 
**^^  other  effects*'  of  Mary's  mother,  were  ad- 
^^^tified  for  sale  by  public  auction,  on  a  day  that 
^^^  xiamed. 

<^aid  the  day  came,  and  strangers  filled  the 

^^^^e,  and  looked  with  bargain-making  eyes  on 

^^*^^^  things— the  very  dogs,  Gerald's  hounds, 

**^^  the  grave  Newfoundland,  rough-coated  noble 

^*    liis  race — poor  old  Nero  was  chained  up  to  a 


with  long  ears,  s\ 

that   had  a  lazy  cu 

the  dog  whose  dee 

as  a  household  wo 

sent  a  person  to  bu 

among  the  other  go, 

Heavy  footsteps  \ 

with  ladies  in  wan 

wives  who  had  save 

aake  up  a  sum  to 

daughters  in  phaeton 

poor  Mary's  harp; 

see  a  house  of  one  ol 

out,  were  crowding  up 

tioneer,  a  dapper  mai 

•wsty  business-like   bl 
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frntJioffi    and    bed-ticks,    carpets     and    old 
wiae^^  washing-tubs  and  fowling-pieces^  poul- 
try euokI  the  celestial  and  terrestial  globes—the 
anctioneer,  an  active  man  in  close-fitting  drab 
trow^scrs,  brushed  boots  and  a  hat  awry,  walked 
tboia.^  the  house^answering  questions,  and  taking 
woflr  from  a  box,  presented  to  him  by  a  benefit 
*<i^t;y,  rich  in  the  engravings  of  his  own  merit, 
ttd  l^eavy  in  the  silver  which  made  it  of  value  as 
agLf\>»the  auctioneer,  a  sharp  voiced  man  of  fifty 
^ho  knew  all  things,  and  could  run  his  fingers 
®^eir  the  stufi*ed  feathers  of  a  death-bed  and  tell 
'^**^t:  it  was  worth — he  was   now   the   ruling 
^^*^iui  of  the  place,  and  walked  about,  followed 
y      Sandy  Gibb  in   his   Sunday  clothes,  who 
•^^med  to  doubt  the    strange    realities   which 
^^^'c  that  day  taking  place  in  the  house. 

fiut  the  sale  began.  Furniture,  which  Mary 
^^^d  clambered  on  when  a  child,  and  paintings 
^Hich  had  been  familiar  to  her  from  infancy — 
'^cta  of  old  and  happy  times ;  and  the  well 
^^^^^d  for  new  things,  which  had  beautified  the 


flowers  which  stoc 
their  green  wire  s 
mother  died  on,  anc 
were  mercilessly  s< 
put  into  lots,  and  k 
bidder. 

Hardly  anything! 

worthless  things  wen 

vulture  passion  for 

crowd— One   old  lad 

but  it  had  escaped  t 

and  would  not  conseni 

of— the  auctioneer  saic 

in  his  life,  and  were  h( 

wishers  would  get  littli 

bim,  when  he  was  Aior. 
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^  ^7  long,  it  was **  goingi  goings  gone!'' 
™*t  the  sunset  the  rooms,  with  the  exception 
^^oae  in  which  Jessie  and  Maiy  sat^  had  a 
^''D'lcked  emptiness^  which  made  them  look 
lue  the  spider's  promised  land.  Carts  wheeled 
i^^pios  away,  breaking  down  pailings,  and 
^^  deep  ruts  in  the  trodden  flower  plats  ; 
^  crowd  dispersed ;  the  auctioneer  drank  cold 
^^y  and  water  in  the  bare  walled  kitchen, 
^  snuff,  and  professional  leave  of  the  ladies, 
^  got  into  his  gig. 

^d  night  came,  and  the  wind  was  loud  and 
^  Jessie  and  Mary  sat  amid  desolation, 
d  a  few  trunks  in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  lasi 
''d^^servant  sewed  in  silence  in  the  kitchen, 
1  Sandy  Oibb  sat  on  an  upturned  corn-chest, 
filing  to  the  wind. 

*Ut  something  had  to  be  resolved  on.  The 
^eer  had  told  the  probable  amount  of  the 
••  It  was  not  a  much  greater  sum  than  the 
^  which  it  was  to  provide  for — to  live  in  the 
tie  many  days  was  impossible ;  a  future,  even 

'OL.  II.  D 


i^ii  wants  of  life, 

came. 

Mary  felt   acute 

was  calm ;  and  alt 
the  urgings  of  hej 
herself  to  the  mise 

rouse  Jessie  from  th 
she  had  fallen. 

But  Jessie  could 

ing,  still  weeping, 

his  father  was  dead 

her  tenderly,  and  ha 

were  ever  in  her  e^ 

kind  ways,  and  no 

share;    and    that    si 

a  curse  upon  his  ha| 
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fill  head^  spoke  in  an  agony  of  woe,  words  which^ 
though  they  were  of  prayer,  were  terrible  in  their 
sadness. 

The  heart  must  be  bruised  to  give  its  lan- 
guage eloquence — and  Mary  trembled  as  she 
listened  to  what  Jessie  uttered.  She  had  loved 
her  brother  affectionately^  dearly — most  fondly 
1^  she  loved  him^  and  his  loss  had  made  her 
desolate  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  pas- 
sionate agony  of  the  pale  wife,  which  made  the 
heart<-%tricken  sister  almost  doubt  the  reality  of 
^CT  own  grief. 

It  w-as  a  night  of  bitter  suffeHng ;  and  the 
^7  ^ght  of  morning  was  making  the  candle 
^"^  palely,  ere  they  had  arranged  their  plans 
for  the  jfuture,  and  retired  to  rest. 


D  2 


CHAPTl 


The  last  Night  a 


Had  the  real  condition  c 
known,  it  is  probable  1 
quaintance — such  of  thi 
courtesy  of  society,  were 
have  exerted  themselves 
it  was  not  known,  althov 
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^hich  threatened  them.  Mrs.  Ma- 
^^ys  been  considered  to  be  a  person 
^^^une,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 

^™°^^ce  of  the  sale,  necessarily  calculated 

^*«^^b  this  belief. 

The 
^   listers  had   determined  to  proceed  to 

^^^9  a  place  where  they  hoped  to  be  able 

"^c  by  their  industry,  and  unknown.    They 

^*^  shrank  from  the  thought  of  applying  to 

^  of  their  acquaintance  to  be  put  in  the  way 

of 

^ore  assured  means  of  warding    off  the 

^^^^^  ills  which  threatened  them ;  nobody  need 

'^ow  their  poverty — ^they  should  have  a  home 

^  the  child,  and  they  would  sustain  each  other 

^  their  exertions  for  him. 

Jessie  could    draw    beautifully,  and  Mary 

oonld  teach,  or  with  her  needle  would  work  all 

day  long ;  they  would  live  in  seclusiony  but  there 

would  be  no  privation    in  that — ^they  would 

struggle  with  the  worst  ills  that  poverty  could 

bring,  and  these,  in  perspective,  did  not  seem 

grievous,  if  they  still  had  a  home  together. 


made,  and  the   last 

should  spend  in  the  . 

It  was  the  sabba 

and  they  went  to  pa 

Macoir's  grave.    Thi 

WM  boned,  was  by  < 

church  with  its  rudi 

•tood  in  the  centre;  a 

an  avenue  to  the  churc 

w»Il  on  three  sides;  th 

a  dedivity,  leading  dov 

by  the  Castle  of  Kenm 
yews  and  horse-chesi 
were  few  and  humble;, 
iron  railed  square— thei 
now,  but  thoSA  nf  ♦!,-  _ 
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They  stood  betide  the  grave— the  turf  was 
ft^  brown  on  it,  and  the  Ipng  grass  near  it 
waved  in  the  wind,  that  whistled  round  the 
^^^^n^er  of  the  church.  The  fiat  grave-stone  of 
Colonel  Macoir,  spotted  with  green  scurf,  was 
'^^ide  it ;  and  there  was  a  loneUness  about  the 
'P^t,  which  in  its  changeless  silence,  rebuked 
^^^  footsteps  of  the  living,  on  the  solitudes  of 
^'^^  dead. 

Tlie  child  played  on  the  grave,  and  his  aunt 
^'^^  mother  looked  on  it — the  mound  met  their 
^^^'k  as  coldly  as  the  world  would  do ;  and  yet 
^^^  who  had  loved  them  was  lying  there.  They 
^^^  come  to  take  leave  of  her,  ere  they  entered 
^-^  the  struggle  of  life — but  there  was  no  look  of 
^^^^ection,  no  soothing  tones,  no  earnest  counsel, 
^^^^  caresses,  no  blessing,  no  tears  !  nothing,  but 
^^e  cold  brown  mound. 

Tet  beautiful  they  stood  there  in  their  dress 

^^"tr  mourning,  with  the  child  at  their  feet,  and  an 

^^^ression  on  their    young  countenances,  that 

^^^oade    the    guise  touching.     Jessie's  rich  soft 


-—  '-^       t<xxc 


under  the  close  widoi 
aspect  which  had  a  , 
plaiotiveness  gives  to  m 
her  quiet  features  sadc 
which  gave  their  fine  ch 
»«•,  aad  the  dark  grej 
told  the  heart's  worthin* 

to  the  picture,  kindred  bi 

But  the  wind  still  w] 

church  wall,  and  darknei 

melancholy  shelter  of  the 

turning  to   leave   the  cl 

heard  footsteps  near  them 

"I  hope  I   have  not 

Duncan  Brantome  appro 

^7    aooostinir  th^^    i. 
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^^  X  potted  down  to  Kenmuir  Casfle,  just  to 
liawe  «n  opportunity  of  bidding  you  good  bye 
^u^  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place,^  continued 
*^^  looking  uneasily  around  him.  '^  I  see  you 
^'^'P*  just  leaving  it  when  I  came/' 

He  raised  Toddle  on  his  shoulder,  and  they 
'^•^  the  place  together. 

**They  told  me  you  go  away  to  morrow,*' 
*^^S^  Duncan,  as  they  walked  along  the  road, 
^^  cannot  be  you  go  so  soon  as  that  ?*' 
^Jessie  answered  that  they  did. 
^^  Well,  I  really  wish  I  had  known  of  this 
^^-'bre/*  said  Duncan,  putting  down  the  boy, 
^o  wished  to  walk,  and  hold  his  mother's 
^'^^^^fi.     •'  If  it  be  not  asking  a  secret,  may  I  cn- 
"  ^^i*^  to  what  part  of  the  country  you  are  to 
'^'^^'Cfcove.'' 

lie  offered  his  arm  to  Mary  as  he  said  this, 

^^^iry's  arm  trembled  as  she  laid  it  on  his,  and 

«  moment  or  two  she  could  not  speak. 

'  ^  If  it  be  a  secret  Miss  Macoir/'  said  Bran- 

le,  I  claim  a  friend's  license,  to  say  that  con- 

D  5 


V-V4  atjv>uiij(;-- 


give  me—if  a  more  lii 
enjoyed  during  your  nn 

a  greater  degree  of  retir< 
to  your  friends,  to  c 
retreat" 

"  We  do  not  ourselves 
Mary,   speaking  with  < 
more  firmly,   '^  hope 
an  enquiry,  which  you  i 
me." 

Brantome  did  not  kno 
for  some  time  he  said  not 

*^It  will  make  me  unha 
believe  that  I  have  been 
filling,  what  I  must  consid 
and  widow  n€  mv  fw^««j 
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1  came  down  here  for  the  Bole  purpose,  and  in 

the  sincere  hope  of  being  serviceable  to  you,  and 

it  will  be  a  lasting  r^;ret  to  me,  if  I  am  pre- 

^reated  from  being  so.    Tou  do  not  know  the 

Ittppinesa  it  would  give  me,  to  be  enabled  to 

contribute  in  any  way  to  your  comfort  and  wel- 

*** — indeed  it  is  no  ceremony  of  words  to  say 

**^  a  hint  from  you,  of  any  way  in  which  I 

™ght  be  of  use,  would  lay  me  under  an  obli- 

gaUoti,  which  I  should  feel  more  deeply  than  I 

^^""^    express.     Pray  let   me  know   something 

•^^c  way,  in  which   I  can  serve   either  of 

you,*' 

Since  you  have  said  so  much,"  said  Mary, 

'^    ^hall  venture   to  make  a  request  which  I 

"*^P«  you  will  not  think  an  exaction — Nay  let 

™^   tell  it  first.     There  is  an  old   man  who 

^^    been  in  our  service  many  years.     I  don't 

"^^^•^  how  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  on  him 

t  to  accompany  us ;  he  has  threatened  to  do 

So 

*  ^tid  it  will  give  me  great  pain  to  speak  de- 

^^'^^inedly  to  him.  Poor  man !  he  is  very  good. 


I  assure  you,  he 

faithful  servant,     f 

*nd  is  a  tolerable 

^^  employment  a 

»Uow  the  other  8« 

'*oulddomeafevc 
very  gratefiij. 

"Oh—Sandy  Gib 

of  his  hearty  laughs- 

him  into  my  own  ser 

to  attend  to,  and  a  g 

my  word,  Miss  Maco 

favour,  by  giving  me 

®bb.    TVuat  me,  he 

«>d  as  to  his  temper, : 

on  Dunmooiw'»  g^j  ^ 
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^  ^c^ttage,  and  Brantome's  groom  was  stand- 
^  ^^cre,  holding  the  bridles  of  a  pair  of  saddled 
>"»"OiS  little  Toddle,  like  a  son  of  Eve,  had  all 
^  ^^  been  changing  his  mind,  whether  to  be 
^^•'ried  by  his  mother,  or  walk  by  her  side,  and 
**  the  child  was  sleepy,  Jessie  had  surrendered 
''^^riy  all  her  attention  to  those  changes. 

"Hie  horses  were  thrown  back  in  a  striding 

'^*^^mhle,  by  the  jerked  bridles,  with  which  the 

S^^^BOta  ofBciously  made  them  give  an  open  path, 

^^^  Duncan  took  leave  of  Mary,  Jessie,  and 

y^^'^^ng  Gerald,  there. 

^*  I  shall  send  for  Sandy  Gibb  to-morrow," 

*^^^d  he,  with  a  smile  which  Mary's  pale  face 

"^^ponded  to  coldly,  as  he  shook  her  hand — 

^^d  you,  Mrs.  Macoir,  good  bye — and  you 

"^^^^ter  Gerald,  give  me  your  hand — good  bye 

^ou  all,  and  a  pleasant  journey  to  you.*' 

^Se  mounted  his  horse,  his  groom  did  so  like- 

^^^^«,  touched   his  hat  to  the   retiring  ladies, 

^^^^  the  next  moment,  the  clatter  of  their  horse 

^^^^Is  was  dying  away. 


walled  rooms,  that  Mary  wa 
and  that  the  tears  were  st 
white  fingers  her  forehead  p 
Mary  raised  her  head^ 
countenance  was  pale,  and  t 
glittered  on  her  long  eye  L 
became  composed  again ;  ai 
was,  '^  I  did  not  hear  you  ei 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Journbt. 


^^^XANDEB  GiBB  made  the  departure  of  Mary 
^^  Jessie  difficult,  for  all  that  he  carried  their 
''^^iJcs,  and  in  two  journeys  had  them  ranged 
^  the  roadside,  before  the  arrival  of  the  coach 
*or  the  south.  Mary  informed  him  of  what  she 
^^  done  for  him,  but  instead  of  gratitude,  the 
old  nan  only  exhibited  spleen.  Toung  Bran- 
^<^&e,  he  said,  was  a  scape  grace,  a  prodigal, 
^d  a  friend  of  Peter  Ingram's— he  saw  no  rea- 
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son  why  he  should  not  accompany  her— he  i^ 
still  young  and  hearty,  his  mother  had  not  be^^ 
dead  more  than  ten  years — he  would  woikfi^ 
small  wages^  or  for  no  wages  at  all,  till  bett^^ 
times  came ;  it  was  not  a  decent  thing  fiv  twi^^ 
young  women  to  travel  unattended ;  he  had  n^^ 
mind  to  change  service  and  the  fact  wu,hi^ 
would  not  do  it ;  he  was  older  than  either  o^^ 
them,  and  of  course  knew  best  what  ought  to    * 
be  done  ;  they  were  but  lassies,  and  he  was  t 
discreet  man — they  would  be  cheated  at  every 
comer — it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  attend 
them,  and  it  was  a  providence  he  was  there 
to  do  it ;  he  had  packed  his  trunk  and  taken 
leave  of  his  friends ;   it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  he  was  now  to  change 
all  his  plans,  he  would  do  his  duty,  and  he  had 
not  to  learn  what  it  was  from  bairns.  And  so  on, 
Mr.  Gibb  went,  all  the  time  he  was  cording  the 
trunks,  and  doing  other  duties  preparatory  to  a 
general  departure,  often  indeed  speaking  when 
there  was  nobody  but  himself  in  the  room. 
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Sut  Maiy,  now  that  she  had  in  some  way 

prodded  for  him,  was  peremptory,  and  the  old 

vuKxm  at  length  seeing  the  pain  the  decisive  part 

the  took  in  the  oontroversy,  was  giiang  her ;  as 

veil  as  knowing  fiom  experience  the  stability  of 

d     lier  determinations,  ever  justly  balanced, 

^)K»ogfa  Sandy  many  a  time  and  oft  had  fretted 

^  %]iem — Mr.  GKbb,  a  good  deal  to  his  own 

^«*(Mrise,  felt  himself  subdued  by  the  kindly 

''■^Kmess  of  the  noble  girl,  and  seeing  his  words 

'^^^  team  to  her  eyes,  while  she  chided  him, 

^l^'^sed  himself  in  his  secret  mind,  (and  that  in 

'^^    measured  language)  for  adding  to  the  grief 

^^^  evidently  felt  from  other  causes ;  although 

^^^^est  Sandy  by  no  means  knew  them  all. 

^till,  to  go  away,  to  leave  him;  and  he  to 
i  the  cottage  in  the  occupation  of  others— to 
the  poat-office  and  never  have  to  ask  for 
^^"^^lers  for  Mrs.  Macoir — to  forsake  the  garden 
^^"^^^€8  he  had  pruned  for  so  many  years,  and 
^^l^^ose  waywardness  in  producing  fruit,  he  had 
^^^med  to  reconcile  to  certain  zigzag,  periodical 


ot  attection  for,  in  his  ho; 
to  have  seen  the  dogs 
breed  of  which  he  had 
smithy  fires ;  and  still 
bourhood — to  be  left  a 
friend  to  endure  his  pee 
winter  at  hand,  all  alo: 
well  treated  service  ha 
his  former  master  and  n 
it  were,  which  held  hin 
mankind — it  was  a  bitte 
Oibb  shed  salt  tears,  y 
hand,  over  the  open  win 
door. 

But  the  four  bays  w 
coach  resumed  the  cont 
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and  down  hill  with  the  drag,  while  roof  pas- 
igers  lighted  cigars;  on  it  rattled,  never 
nking  of  the  trudging  poor,  nor  of  memora- 
I  places,  nor  of  the  morning  mists,  nor  of  the 
isant  working  among  them  on  the  quiet 
1;  the  whip  waved  cheerfully,  as  if  every  body 
m  happy  who  travelled  in  that  coach,  and 
imeyed  in  pastime,  or  to  make  money  in  as- 
red  ways — men  are  cheated  sometimes,  but 
body  could  fancy  a  dupe  to  be  riding  there — 
idladies  of  small  inns  in  trim  caps  and  white 
■ODs,  smiled  on  it  as  it  passed,  and  others 
dd  up  small  children  to  the  coachman,  as  he 
md  the  whiplash  round  the  canewood  haft, 
I  if  life  was  a  pleasant  thing,  particularly  on 
le  road ;  on  it  rattled,  through  droves  of  cattle 
ilh  their  frothy  lips  hanging  with  fatigue,  low- 
g  nearly  as  they  low  in  a  fair — and  never  is 
e  cry  of  the  herd  so  melancholy  as  there ; 
eerily,  cheerily,  the  coach  ran  on;  passing 
icksmith^s  shops,  where  clink,  clink,  clink, 
me  the  pelted  iron  sounds,  and  rustics  took 
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out  short  pipes  to  smile  on  it  as  sped 
guard  now  and  then  giving  them  a  la  f 
his  horn,  just  to  let  them  know  that  tfa 
was  wagging  still — on  the  fiuit  coach  ra 
journeying  merriment  over  the  great  aoul 
and  never  stopped  till  an  old  man  in  tli 
muir  livery,  in  a  non-descript  pg^  hailed 
cursed  a  black  horse  he  was  driving,  al 
the  same  breath. 

The  only  inside  passenger  besides^ 
Mary  and  the  child,  was  a  stout,  midd 
gentleman^  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in 
green  great  coat,  the  lower  part  of  his  iaoi 
ing  under  the  soft  folds  of  a  brown  silk 
He  was  a  comfortable  looking  man,  witi 
countenance,  hair  slightly  grizzled,  but 
actly  grey — thin  on  the  upper  part  of  tb 
just  keeping  away  the  look  of  entire  b 
but  nothing  more,  and  carefully  brushed 
hair  generally  is — he  had  a  comfortable  vi 
that  sort  of  tone  which  a  man  uses  when 
in  cold  weather — he  was  good  nature 
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^^y  might  have  seen  that— but  little  Toddle 
^^  ^^  ^t,  and  began  to  take  liberties  with  him 
^'^  Maiy  and  Jessie  could  not  restrain, 
^^^^  seeing  that  they  gave  no  offisnce  in  the 
<8Bter  to  which  they  were  directed. 

TluDg^  were  in  this  state,  when  the  coach 
ttopped,  and  Peter  Ingram  alighting  from  his 
ffg,  and  then  tying  the  reins  to  a  tree,  ap- 
proached the    coach  with  a  bee-hive  in  his 


'' And  sae  ye're gaen  awa  frae  us,  my  leddy?  ' 
said  Peter,  addressing  Jessie,  ''and  nae  body 
kens  whare — but  it  will  be  to  forin'  lans'  nae 
doubt — dear,  dear/' 

^'  I  am  going  away,''  said  Jessie,  **  but  not  I 
believe  to  foreign  lands.  How  are  they  all  at 
the  Castle?"' 

*'Tbe  laird  is  ailin'  and  positive,  and  our 
new  leddy  is  willfii'  and  young,  so  I  leave  it  to 
your  judgment  to  guess  the  kin'  o'  hoose  we 
keep— and  this  is  your  bit  boy  ?'' 

^  Yes^  this  is  my  son." 


cnamber-queans  tha 

naetliing  o'  the  hor; 

drivin'the  bairn  out 

fortably  situated  at  tl: 

"  I  am  glad  to  have 

you  fareweU,  Ingram, 

that  the  old  man,  if 

grievances,  would  be  a 

"  I  hae  driven  a  rou 

a  word  to  you,  ere  j 

Ingram,  "for  I  durst 

shorter  neighbourhood 

warned  you  o'  this  mon 

aaackeef  would  come  < 

Ony  way  ye  hae  gottit 

there  are  aye  crumbs©'. 
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^'I  hae  brought  you  some  bonny  heather 
honey/'  said  Peter,  '^  I  thought  ye  might  like 
whea  awa  about  f^taly  there,  to  be  reminded  o' 
the  sweetness  o'  the  Braes  o'  Kenmuir — it  will 
^^ny  best  in  the  skep,  there's  a  braw  bit 
I^oardie  underneath — and  may  be  it  will  gar*  ye 
think  o'  Peter  Ingram  at  an  orra  time." 

^*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,"  said 

Jessie,  surprised  at  the  out  of  the  way  kind  of 

S^t  «  Remember  me  to  all,  at  the  Castle,  whom 

^     luiow.     Be  kind  to  my  old  pensioners — ^you 

l^c^ow  them  all,  and  Papa  is  sure  to  assist  any 

*^^^y  who  has  lived  long  on  Kenmuir,  if  their 

^""^Ots  are  made  known  to  him.     Don't  forget 

^*^^txi,   Ingram,  and   Heaven  will  reward  you, 

^*^ough  I  cannot." 

^^  Forget  them !    the  places   we   hae   ridden 

^^•^r  my  leddy,  aye  look  green  to  me ;  the " 

**  Will  you  never  have  done,  old  gentleman,'* 
^ho^ted  the  guard. 

**  Yere   an  aulder   man  than   me,*'   retorted 
^«t:«r,  "  and  a  rascal  to  boot,  in  spite  o'  your 
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red  coat  and  tin  trumpet— just  come  down  her^^ 
and  Pll  knock  you  into  the  ditch/' 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  that  sort  of  talk  won't  d 

at  all,  you  know,*'  said  the  guard,  who  fortu '--^ 

nately  for  Mr.  Ingram  happened  to  be  a  good 
humoured,  strong,  rosy  ftced  fellow  of  about 
five  and   thirty — *'  besides,    you  are 
the  mail.'* 

Peter  put  the  straw  plaited  cone  between  the 
stout  gentleman's  legs,  shut  the  coach  door,  and 
ere  he  could  say  another  word,  the  impatient 
guard  called  out  *^  all  right,"  and  the  whipped 
horses  darted  forward  at  a  gallop. 

^'A  bee  hive  !''  said  Mary,  ''what  a  veiy 
odd  thing  for  the  old  man  to  have  brought.'' 

*^  Egad,  I  hope  the  bees  are  not  in  it!"  said 
the  stout  gentleman  uneasily. 

Jessie  told  him  that  they  were  not,  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  hive,  being  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  possession  of  the  honey — 

But  the  stout  gentleman  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  he  widened  his  knees,  held  down  his 
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®^  t:o  ascertain  that  the  community  of  stings 
^M  iijot  imprisoned  there,  and  it  was  only  by 
~owr  degrees,  that  he  became  reconciled  to  the 
P'^ximity  of  the  bee-hive. 

T^e  noon  sun  came,  glowing  forth  warmth 

on  MV'et  roads,  and  plough-turned  stubble  fields, 

J^S*  Jog,  trotted  farmers  by,  and  potatoe  carts 

^et     the  fast  coach  often.     The  noon  sun  was 

shuxing^  making  villages  lazy,  and  giving  the 

indxxQtrious  noise  of  the  harnessed    horses   of 

^'^'^icrs*  sleepy  wains  a  depressing  sound—  the 

'^^^^ici  day   sun   shone  hotly  on   drying  roads, 

^^^^  bare  hedge  tree  boughs  looked  on  fallen 

''^  leaves,  rotting  in  the  last  night's  rain  —hot 

^^as,  in  its  hasty  strength,  but  for  all  that,  the 

^^^ch  journeyed,   fresh  teams  gallopped,  and 

^^^  long  tin  trumpet  blew  5  and  the  mail  was 

^^>on  running  towards  the  broad   placid    Tay, 

^lm>ugh  the    green   hill    sides  of   the  bonny 

"Valleys,  of  the  beautiful  county  of  Perth. 

"  Delightful  little  boy  this  of  yours.  Ma'am,** 
9aid    the   stout    gentleman   inside,   addressing 

VOL  II.  B 


--<-  .o  a  very  tine 
looking  uneasily  at  Ti 
monstrances,  had  scrs 
gentleman's  knees. 

"You  go  as  for  as! 

the  stout  gentleman. 

"We  do,"  said  Jess 

"  Prom  what  that  fi 

has  entangled  us  with 

the  other,  "1,1  fegr  t 

somewhere.    Forgive  m 

my  name  is  Cosmo  Pitt 

wool  Terrace,  Shelter  I 

Deuce  take  the  boy!  h» 

out— God  bless  the  chil< 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  « 
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na«  9 pealdng  as  I  do,  but  I  have  the  honour  to 
"^'^  something  of  Kenmuir  of  Eenmuir, 
•Itho^gh  I  regret  to  say,  nothing  to  his  ad- 

^^  Xn  that  case,''  said  Jessie,  '^  I  hope  you  will 
■•y  ^^othing  about  him." 

ClJertainly,  Ma'am— quite  right ;  yet  I  fear 

toe^*^  is  something  amiss,  something  wrong,  if 

^*^*y  use  such  a  word,  in  this  journey  of  yours. 

l^^ve    heard    of   your  imprudent  marriage, 

^^^<l  bless  me  !''  continued  the  stout  gentleman, 

*^^^:*Ued  at  Jessie's  angry  blush — **  my  name  is 

^**^.  Cosmo   Pittenween,  I  live    in  Lambwool 

^^fTace,  on  the  Shelter  Road.     Forgive  me  if  I 

^^ve  said  any  thing  to  displease  you.     Do  you 

^^ake  any  stay  in  Edinburgh  ?" 

<^We  make  no  stay  in  Edinburgh/*  said 
^ary,  coldly. 

'^ay  nay,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  ladies.  I 
^im  a  member  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society, 
which  I  joined  soon  after  marriage.  What  a 
vcvy  fine  boy  this  is  of  yours,  Ma'am  !*' 

B   2 


taken  a  fancy  to  me. 
Ma  am  V 

"  Not  quite  three  > 
— *'he  wiU  be  three  tl 
month. '^ 

''Dear  me/'   said 

not  knowing  what  else 

construed  to  be  a  com 

"  He  walked  alone,  1 

month  old,"  she  resum 

when  he  was  thirteen  t 

"Very  extraordinary 

Sir." 

"  He  has  no  trouble  i 

and  they,  you  know,  arc 

"Pillars  of  Hip  \o^^ 
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w«H      ie  got  over  vaccioation,  in  fact  the  dear 
little  fellow  hardly  seemed  to  suffer  at  all." 

*^  -Ah,   he   is   not  married  yet  poor  fellow," 
said    3^r.  Pittenween  musingly. 

lie  can  sit  a  poney  I  assure  you,  very  well, 

and    l<eeps  his  little  knees  to  the  saddle  in  a  way 

you.      i^ould   be  surprised    at — he  has   no  fear 

^    ^  ^>y  thing,  and — but,**  continued  Jessie  blush- 

S»    and  smiling  together,   ^^  these   details  are 

*^3^  foolish  things,  to  tell  to  another." 

*  ^ot  at  all  Ma'am,  for  I  don't  understand 
^Xn.     I  have  no  children  myself,  but  I  have 
brother  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  who 
^^^  eleven— many  of  them  twins.'* 

They  were  changing  horses  just  then,  and 
^hen  the  new  team  started  off  at  a  plump 
launched  gallop  over  the  dried-up  road,  Mr. 
^'ittenween  spoke  again.  ^^  Ehem  !  I  have  the 
lionour  to  know  something  of  Kenmuir  of  Ken- 
muir — he  once  ordered  bis  men  to  duck  some 
firiends  of  mine,  who  were  fishing  on  his  grounds, 
and  they  did  duck  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 


ot  ivenmuir,  ana  i  nave  near 
1  live  in  Lambwool  Terrace 
know  how  happy  Mrs.  Pittenv 
see  you  there.  Nobody  that 
the  misfortune  to  meet,  thinks 
alted  birth  as  she  does,  in  fiict 
as  she  says,  oyster  suppers 
will  easily  find  the  house  in  tl 
no  number,  but  if  you  ask 
Pittenween,  or — ehem  !  you  a 
find  it  readily,  if  you  enquire 
ween,  for  that  is  the  name  by  i 
rally  known  in  Edinburgh — a  p 
nicknames,  ladies,  and  I  am  a  ] 
I  enquire  to  what  part  of  the 
proceeding  ?'* 
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Vr.  Pittenween,  ''a  good  deal  indeed  about  yoa 
Ma'am,"  addressing  Jessie,  **  where  I  have  been 
"^  for  the  last  few  days — the  whole  country 
1*^8 of 'the  young  widow  of  Eenmuir.'  I 
°*ve  been  residing  at  Buckglen  priory.  You 
^  scqnainted  with    the     Brantome    family, 

**Ye%,  I  am/'  said  Jessie  taking  her  boy  on 
'^erknee. 

'^  Singular  gentleman,  Mr.  Brantome,  very 
^ogular.  I  never  knew  such  a  man  for  flower- 
'^*^>  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  told  me  a 
*^^  about  a  rattlesnake  swallowing  some  of 
*^^,  and  being  cured  by  a  Sepoy  in  the  East 
Indies— or  something  or  other  like  that,  two  or 
^n^ee  times.  He  is  a  man  of  great  talent, 
though — I  never  met  such  a  whist-player  in  all 
mylife.^' 

^  He  is  a  very  good,  excellent  man,"  said 
Maiy. 

'^  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  and  his  son  is  a 


This  was  answered 
wards,  Mr.  Pit  ten  wee 

The  evening  had  t 
rived  at  their  joumej 
too  tired,  to  travel  far 
stopped  at  the  inn  the 

It  was,  what  is  call 
that  most  odious  of  all 
as  they  to  halt  at.  The 
furnished  roomjooking  ( 
with  gigs  and  coaches  ; 
enlongate  to  glittering  c 
ness,  which  the  shadov 
of   the    town    pressed 
heard  the   clamour  of 
guests,  breaking  rudely 
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bding  away  to  their  original  copper,  and  a 
nufier  tray  which  had  been  obliged  long  ago  to 
;ive  up  all  pretentions  to  gentility  and  the  pre- 
iou8  metals— the  window  blind  was  drawn 
lown,  they  were  alone,  and  in  Edinburgh. 

But  there  was  nothing  cheering  in  that,  for 
heir  business  there,  was  not  mirthful  by  any 
neans.  The  dread  of  perfect  poverty  even  to 
nan,  is  a  dreadful  thought,  but  to  woman,  it 
aas  associations  more  hideous  than  those 
sf  death — and  strange  phantoms,  depress- 
ng  in  the  wan  hue,  with  which  the  future 
ihrouded  them— strange  fears  which  helpless- 
less  looked  on,  without  daring  to  give  a  name  to — 
:he  cold  majesty  of  reality,  threw  forth  its  bleak 
pictures  to  their  stricken  hearts — they  were 
looked  at  suspiciously,  because  they  were  beau- 
tiful ;  and  treated  with  little  ceremony,  because 
they  were  poor  women,  travelling  alone. 

No  disrespect  was  offered  them,  but  then  the 
absence  of  insult,  can  sometimes  take  the 
guarded  presence  of  a  sneer,  and  no  where  so 

E  5 


who  journeyed  in  such  a  ques 
inactive  attendance  would  be 
though  wants  were  told  meel 
swered  in  tardiness,  and  tha 
made  it  disagreeable  to  be  < 
them.  But  there  was  no  roug 
give  forth  reproaches — to  stin 
the  spurious  worthiness  of  1: 
fulfilled — ^they  endured  and  st 
while  Toddle,  who  in  small  i 
of  the  world,  extracted  enougb 
strange  noises  around  him,  to 
And  so  the  evening  passed, 
came,  and  tears  fell  silently  c 
on  which  the  two  beautiful  hes 

beinira  lav  •   thnnc^Vi  f.h#»   nn«»    1 
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atable-yard  oaths  rising  up  to  the  windows,  und 
"the  bang  of  doors,  the  urgency  of  eariy  waken- 
ings, and  the  scramble  of  voices  for  the  loudest 
Icey ;  and  so  dismal  was  the  tumult,  that  Jessie 
sand  Mary  shrank  from  ringing  their  bell,  till 
^ings  were  partially  quiet. 

But  when  things  were  partially  quiet,  all  the 
<arly  Glasgow  coaches  were  gone  ;  so  the  noon 
"was  past  ere  they  started  on  their  journey 
again. 

There  was  something  more  dreary  about  it 
now,  than  there  had  been  yesterday.  The  rain 
fdl  continuously,  and  the  country  had  that  look 
of  depressing  industry — that  aspect  of  shrewd 
investments  even  on  gentle  nature's  £Eice  ;  that 
well  explored  cultivation,  which  falsifies  Cowper's 
saying,  that  **  Ood  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town  ;'^  for  in  these  places,  man  may 
be  said  to  have  made  the  country  too,  and  given 
the  fields  the  look  of  a  manufactory,  and  labelled 
every  stem  with  the  word  **  production — "  and 
dug  away  the  green  nooks  in  which  the  heart 


respectable  thing ;   fc 

better  to  look  on  a  sl 

on  black  land  cross  p 

on  a  green  tree  growii 

deals. 

It  seemed  as  if  the. 

an  end,  nor  the  rain  c 

man's  whistle  to  his 

wearisome  sound,  and 

a  distressing  perpetuit 

heavy  coaches,  which  i 

aware  of  it,  and  go  on 

inside  knowing  that  th« 

chondriach  horses  were 

ness,  and  toiled  out  of  s 

the  coach-travelling  gei 
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October  day,  he  would  have  been  more 
^^S^oaed   to  say  a  hasty  word  and  die,  than 
^^^c^X3Q  any  thing  his  wife  is  recorded  to  have  said 
to    »Mn. 

-^^jid  so  on  it  was,  till  darkness  came  on  the 
^^cs^5i  of  the  earth ;  and  even  after  that,  there  was 
■^ot  much  diflTerence,  and  what  there  was,  was 
*^^**  the  worse.  It  was  a  state  of  things  difficult 
t^>  be  endured,  even   by  such  as  travelled  to 

*^*^^^^3red  comforts,  to  accredited  hopes  of  pictured 
*^^I>pine8s,  to  friends  who  were  waiting  for  them, 
^^^"        to  places   where   they   had  the  means  of 
sting  compensation   after   their  own  tastes, 
the  dreary  misery  of  their  imprisoned  drive  ; 
;  to  Jessie  and  her  anxious  sister,  it  was  all  in 
*^^^^  cold  order  of  their  helpless  condition— and 
^^^^«^  was  a  tone  of  doom,  in  the  jingle,  jingle. 


^^^le,  of  the  tinkling  harness,  pitiless    as  the 

i-irse  on  the  brow  sweat  of  man.    Their  store  of 

^^ney  had  dwindled  to  a  fading  sum,  and  even 

^  ^^^4it,  hung  loosely  together,  under  the  never-end- 

^^  g  datms  of  journeying — there  was  a  lingering. 
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lingermgy  but  it  was  only  the  alow  ; 
of  accumulating  evil^to  hopeless  wor 
and  roughly  defined  in  the  want  of  petty  thingr 
— a  want  which  stings  the  heart  to  a  torture  thifl 
falls  below  the  pathos  of  the  stock  chronicles  or« 
woman's  woes ;  but  is  no  less  real,  nay  ia  mucU 
more  so,  for  all  that.  No  villain  was  carrying 
the  young  widow  and  her  sister  to  a  castle  on 
the  wold ;  where  the  possession  of  conventional 
honour,  might  be  torn  away  with  shrieks — ihetm 
was  nothing  at  all  of  that;  but  there  was  ncs 
ready  money,  or  no  money  that  could  long  hm 
so — and  poverty  has  gyves  as  binding,  as  thos^ 
outrage  ever  were. 

The  coach  entered  Glasgow — all  along  th^ 
bustling  Trongate  it  rattled  its  melancholy  way^ 
— it  was  about  nine  oMock  at  night,  and  the^ 
pavement  was  crowded ;  half  naked  wretches  a 
were  screaming  forth  sale-ofierings  of  matchea, 
stay  laces,  toasting  forks,  gilt  edged  writing  par 
per,  and  other  valuables,  in  a  medley  of  desperate 
voices  which  it  was  painful  to  hear — fruit  stalls, 
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•nxioualy  guarded  by  old  women  invoking  the 

charity   of  a  purchase  from  passers  by,  and 

^tarwcd  boys  running  along  by  the  coach  win- 

do^vvB^  offering  to  carry  luggage  cheaper  than  the 

Pox-^ers  would.     It  was  a  most  depressing  place 

— ^'•.  fttruggle,  a  death  struggle  for  the  means  of 

^5^  >    and  the  hearts  of  the  poor  travellers  sank 

^^^tiiin  them,  when  the  often  checked  coach  at 

^*^Ktt  made  a  full  stop,  at  a  large  inn  door. 


«t»» 


,otJ^»® 


■wiwo*' 


CttA. 


pT^* 


^J\\^' 


TftR 


^goi^^ 


i»o 


o»  ^ 


^%-^ 


TIfE  YOl    >v 


rtizans,  squalid  faced,  and  dogged  in  the  crusti- 

iess  of  badly  clothed  misery,  proceeded  leisurely? 

*s  if  they  loved  the  rain,  because  it  was  the  only 

evil  'With  which  they  were  acquainted,  that  fell 

•like  on  rich  and  poor — women  with  children  in 

thcip  arms,  hurried  by,  clenching  in  their  poor 

***nd8  some  pawnbroker's  dole,  to  buy  a  break- 

*®t  with,  for  the  face-grinded  slave,  who  was  a 

v^'^iit    at  home — stage-coaches   with  a   fresh 

"**^iness-like  steady  swagger,  went  at  a  small 

^^   up  the  melancholy  street;  the   cravatted 

^^ides  setting  their  teeth  at  the  weather,  and 

^  Coachman  shifting  about  on  the  box,  uneasy 

^He  state  of  all  things,  on  that  wretched  day 
men  out  of  work,  desperate  women 


*         ^^xed  by  poverty,  and  children  whose  famished 
^^^%  never  knew  an  hour  of  the  sweet  thought- 
^ess  of  childhood — the  wretched    scum  of 


^^^*^y  penury,  were  passing  to  and  fro,  with  a 

^^^Ithy  loiter,  which  turned  the  power  of  the  rain 

'tnockery—imperfect  dandies,  pale  faced  and 

^^^'^pped,  picked  their  way  in  the  decisive  haste 


coniinoded  oacli  other  in  th 
street;  \^hile  tlie  exacting  cl; 
bells,  the  pitiful  chime  of  soi 
peal,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
sweetness  into  the  noises  aroi 
cries  varying  from  screams 
laugh  and  the  threat,  the  wi 
merriment,  the  pattering  rail 
telling  hours,  formed  a  medle] 
heart  ache,  and  such  as  were  bi 
Toddle  was  the  only  one  ' 
enjoyed  these  sights.  He  stc 
window,  turning  round  now 
his  mother's  attention  to  sucl 
his  fancy  in  any  peculiar  n 
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than  they  had  been,  when  he  drew  near  to  the 

hresLkfost  table,  and  remarked  what  a  pity  it  was, 

tha.^  granny  was  not  there,  to  see  such  fine  sights. 

Xiuia,  though  good  ones,  have  a  tendency  to 

hnjiAiow  the  mmds  of  the  poor  who  sit  in  them  ; 

^'^  one  most  be  in  easy  circumstances,  ere  he  can 

'^^l^  take  his  ease  in  his  inn.    Nothing  could 

^^^  more  faoMesi  than  the  breakfast,  every  thing 

the  best,  or  nearly  so,  of  its  kind — the  plate 

heavy  and  abundant,  the  china  prettily  de- 

^^^«d,  the  glass  sharply  cut,  and  a  well  fed  fire 

*^'^^*'iied    aloud,  piled  up  over  and  above  the 

I^^^Jimhed  grate  bars.    There  was  a  tall  mirror 

re  the  mantlepiece,  full  of  deep  limpid  light, 

%]ie  shade  of  the  long  red  moreen  curtains 

L%  hung  in  strong  drapery  about  the  large 

window — a  sideboard  covered  with  silver 

^^rs,  wine  fiaggons,  carved  crystal,  and  hock 

B,  (looking  as  if  they  said  '  we  do  drink 

^^^^^  here  occasionally.  Sir,'  but  of  course  you 

^^^^  have  any  thing  you  like)  cruet  stands,  and 

^^^ted  candlesticks ;     with  sliding  doors   half 


.i3£  vcBi  smr  &  aac  vir  of  InsflVii 
t.  ^aer — ^ae  -iqos?  wianed  ibenflS 
^^  ben  tite 
a  kttc  U' 
msic    '3K    ^vi   ix  dinnff} 
vnses.    nsr  ii  x  smuxj  ^omd.  ooostniiieil  ti 

z    rrtssss.  IL  ^veltAi  mi  •nrivrfiz^cd. 

r^  :3if«^  lafti  nxc  ]b«c  incai  ji  kMiging.  andtb^ 
«»  lu  u-ff  ir  X-  A  rzaer,  the  pbune*  * 
Tmie-  %^xmd  mbt^^  '^^  choaen.  tnd  thit  i^^ 
J»»se  am  )ktJC7  TQS  octbor  bonnets,  and  bi^ 

:-  »  ij.'C  ^"^  Se  cqwttd  that  the  lainH^ 
3:raac"-'T  it  G-iaaco*"-  ^t»kl  stop  for  tb^* 
h  »&r»iieii.  boc  pehingas  h  had  been— tbei« 
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would  have  been  something  of  the  comfort  of 
a  pul)lic  calamity  in  that — but  in  a  silent,  soak- 
^^S9  atomic  perpetuity  of  depressing  wetness. 
The  crowded  pavement  hurried  them  on ;  stored 
ftho|>  windows  invited  them  to  enter  in  at  glass 
«oorB,  and  empty  their  purses  there — wretches 
^^  cii^uddy  corners  asked  charity  of  them,  drudg- 
^^S*  dandies  looked  at  them  impudently,  and 
*^*^lcney  coach  drivers,  at  various  places,  offered 
^     ^^commodate  them  with  a  carriage. 

^&ut   they  wanted  lodgings,   quiet  lodgings, 

^*^*^^re  they  might  toil  in  peace  and  be  at  rest, 

^"'^^n  all  things  except  the  pain  of  their  own 

^^^Tts.      They   neither   knew  a  street,   nor   a 

^^^iQan  face  —  they   had  assuredly   found    the 

^^^lusion  they  had  wished  for,  but  it  seemed 

^^     ^ant  the  consolation  with   which  they  had 

^^n  fain  to  picture  it. 

Up  streets,  down  others,  across  narrow  ways, 

^**Vd  out  again  into  thoroughfares,  they  proceeded ; 

^^t:itil  at  lengthy  they  got  into  a  street,  where  the 

^"^imber  of  placards  which  intimated  that  lodg- 


certainly  was  not  a 
scntcd  many  charms 
ed  well  enough,  and 
courage  to  say,  that . 
to  fix  on  some  of  thei 
of  others — particularl 
way. 

They  knocked  timi 
an  elderly  woman,  wit 
of  countenance,  dyed  h 
swered  the  summons. 

"  You  have  rooms  t 
Mary. 

« I  have,  Ma'am," 
which  had  less  of  ans\i 

"  Can  we  see  thpm  5 
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^laxy  turned  to  Jessie,  but  Jessie  was  as 
mixoii  in  the  dark  as  she.  In  £Bu:t  they  had 
no  reference  in  Glasgow,  unless  they  had 
pxx>po6ed  Toddle^  who  was  now  getting  very 
w^sry  at  the  inn. 

^^  Come  and  see  the  rooms,  at  any  rate,"  said 
tkfc^  landlady. 

7hey  did  so  i  and  found  a  small  sitting  room 
^x^d  bedroom,  furnished  upon  lodging-house 
P^^iaoiples. 

**  They  are  very  cheerful  rooms/'  said  the 

^*^<ilady ;  "  there  is  an  undertaker's  next  door, 

**^d    he  has  the  best  trade  in  Glasgow.     Such 

^^S^nt  funerals  as  set  out  here,  nearly  every 

^^^i:  of  the  day ;  nobody  can  imagine  that  has'nt 

^^^*X  them.    I  never  have  my  rooms  vacant  long, 


sure  you  ladies.     My  last  gentleman  left  me 

^^^^dly  a  week  ago,  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him 

^e  was  a  very  quiet  gentleman,  in  himself,  but 

^   txx>k  to  learning  the  key  bugle ;  and  as  it  was 

"^^rly  twelve  o'clock  every  night  before  he  came 

^^^^^3ie  firom  the  warehouse,  the  neighbours  made 
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complaintd — and  indeed  I  myself  at  last  b^ 
gan  to  sufier  so  much  from  the  loss  of  Af^ 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  him  go.  Be 
would  have  been  a  treasure,  a  perfect  treasoit} 
except  for  what  I  tell  you — ^The  rooms,  Mato 
as  you  seem  anxious  to  know  the  price,  are  half 
a  guinea.*' 

They  were  weary,  weary  looking  aparUncntSj 
a  very  sad  haven  of  rest,  but  it  hardly  wit  * 
matter  of  choice,  and  the  landlady  was  informel 
that  her  rooms  would  be  taken. 

**  You  said  you  have  no  reference  ?"  saidste 
looking  very  hard  at  her  visiters. 

They  informed  her  they  had  none— indeed 
they  only  imperfectly  understood  what  wH 
meant  by  the  term. 

•*  I  donH  like  to  take  lodgers  without  a  rtfe^ 
ence,'*  said  the  landlady,  "  it  is  a  thing  I  nefef 
have  done ;  but  as  you  look  like  respectable 
persons,  I  suppose  I  must  depart  from  my  t^ 
with  you.  But  really,  ladies,  people  in  my  line 
of  life  are  so  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  that  yoa 
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would  not  wonder  at  my  scruples.  I'm  a 
widow  myself  Ma'am^  (turning  to  Jessie)  and 
newer  thought  I  should  be  obligated  to  let  my 
^i^^^nxkB.    My  husband  was  in  the  singing  busi- 


^*  l¥hen  can  we  enter  the  rooms  ?*'  inquired 

*'  Any  time,  after  to  day^  Ma'am.  They  will 
"^  i^ady  for  you  as  early  as  you  like  to-morrow 
^"^oi^uing.  You  will  find  this  a  very  cheerful 
'^^^xxi^  ladies.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  in  any  line 
^^  tiiisiness?" 

**  No,  we  are  not/'  said  Mary. 

**  Seg  pardon,  Ma'am.  Ebem!  it's  bad 
^'•'^^tJier  for  going  out— ebem  !  I  was  going  to 
^^  you,  that  the  habit  here,  is  to  pay  the  rent 
^clvance.  People  like  me,  in  a  small  way, 
^^^  have  to  provide  for  rent  and  taxes,  besides 
^^^  mid  butcher's  meat,  cannot  afibrd  to  give 
^^^^iU     I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  this,  ladies, 

Prevent  misunderstanding  afterwards.  There's 

"^Ol#.  II.  F 
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one   of  the  hearses  passing!     Do  you  make  a 
long  stay  in  Glasgow  ?'^ 

Mary  answered   that  they  could  not  tell; 
Jessie  at  the  same  time  rising  to  go  away, 

^^What  part  of  the  country  do  you  com^ 
fh)m?" 

"  Deeside,"  said  Mary,  angry  at  herself  for 
having  answered  the  question. 

^^  And  your  hushand,  my  dear,"  addreasioS 
Jessie, "  what  line  was  he  in  ?" 

Jessie  answered  this,  by  bidding  her  inquisitor 
good  morning,  while  Mary,  having  taken  up 
their  wet  umbrella,  they  departed  from  tH^ 
house. 

Another  dreary  evening  was  passed — stil^^ 
while  they  continued  in  an  inn,  there  was  sooa^^ 
thing  of  progress  in  their  destiny — they  had  n^*^ 
as  it  were,  arrived  at  their  journey's  end ;  the^"^ 
was  an  unknown  about  the  to-morrow;  ai^^^ 
dismal  as  were  the  scenes  amid  which  they  s^^^ 
solitary  as  they  were  in  the  helplessness  of  tfr^ 
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uKtkest  coodition  (viewed  as  to  its  future  as 
^  as  in  its  present — and  it  is  after  bH,  the 
'tow  which  ever  colours  the  present  state)  the 
l^est  condition  in  which  women  who  have 
^^  held  that  rank,  which  excludes  the  ruder 
^  of  life,  can  ever  know,  when  crime  sets  not 
^  plague  spot  upon  purity;  the  worst  had  not 
®*^  yet — ^the  life  which  was  now  confronting 
*^  had  not  begun ;  they  were  still  but  travel- 
%toit. 

But  time  will  not  wait  till  heart -broodings 
^  over.  To-morrow  came,  and  the  inn  bill 
^  it.  A  carriage  was  procured,  and  they 
^^  act  down  at  their  lodging  door.  Their 
^"^8  were  carried  to  the  inner  room,  the 
^^'^iage  drove  away,  the  landlady,  after  some 
^^^^^ioess-like  conversation,  left  them  to  them- 
"^^^a— and  they  were  alone  in  Glasgow. 

An  old  man  was  standing  by  an  orange  stall, 
t  the  comer  of  the  street— a  Newfoundland 
og^  harnessed  to  a  baker's  cart,  and  a  sunburnt 
ms  boy,  turning  an  organ,  stood  near  each 

f2 
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other,  melancholy  both  —  a  plumed 
creaked  by,  and  a  miserable  lookinj 
was  holding  up  boxes  of  mAtches,  to  ev 
she  saw  at  windows. 

They  cast  their  eyes  about  the  n 
looked  again  to  the  street,  and  the  cro^ 
ing  along  its  pavement;  they  turned  to  1 
who  had  no  protector  but  them,  th< 
twelve  o'clock  strike,  and  every  sounc 
to  ask  them  what  they  were  to  do — eve 
fortitude  forsook  her,  and  she  knelt  b 
of  the  portmanteaux,  that  Jessie  migli 
her  tears. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  young  in 
able  circumstances,  to  believe  that  the  ] 
of  poverty  can  be  borne  cheerfully 
would  be  true  in  many  cases — ^if  in 
condition  in  life  was  ever  borne  with 
cheerfulness;  it  would  be  sufficiently 
pass  for  truth  ;Jt  would  have  enoug] 
pure  quality,  in  spite  of  the  alloy,  to  mi 
enough  adapted  for  general  circulatioo 
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privations  really  wore  such  as  they  are  presamed 
to  be — labour,  a  poor  dwellings  plain  clothes, 
and  a  humble  hre — and  to  the  poor  these 
nearly  embrace  them  all ;  but  to  those  who  fall 
down  to  the  condition  firom  a  better  one,  they 

form  the  least  of  them 

Though  there  is  little  difierenoe  in  the  means 
of  happiness,  between  those  that  are  mated,  as  it 
were,  to  these  separate  conditions — ^for  labour  is 
the  lot  of  all  who  live ;  be  it  the  endurance  of 
listkssness,  (the  hardest  of  all)   or  the  toil  of 
duties,  however  imposed— chambers,  though  so 
gCN^ous  that    they  cannot  be  outvied,  soon 
learn  to  please  no  more,  and  the  heart  aches  in 
them  as  readily  as  in  meaner  places ;  langour  of 
body,  tastes  blunted  by  gratification;  and  the 
palate,  true  to  nature's  love  of  change,  seeking 
for  it  irksomely  in  exhausted  things,  reduce  the 
banquet  to  the  peasant's  board ;  and  the  pea- 
code  is  not  a  merry  bird  because  its  plumes  are 
^y — though  this  equality  of  conditions  is  one 
4>f  the  oldest  truths  left  undisturbed  in  libraries, 


raan  to  have  a  quiet  m 
the  fishes  are  said  to  b 
that  live  on  land. 
These  things  do  vei^ 

ofpoverty,for  the  eyes 
travelled  that  way;  ai 
form  a  fitting  demarc 
from  the  lands  flowing 
but  they  are  only  abstn 
tell  no  more  the  sufferi 
bills  of  mortality  tell  tl 
have  died. 

It  was  not  the  substai 
of  circumstances,  which 
unshrinkingly  looked  upc 
now.   The  thiniwj  ^hi^rr  -^ 
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1^  comforts,  under  an  iron-penned  title  of 
Profit  and  Loss.  They  were  not  tangible — they 
™  no  apt  name  of  misfortune,  to  be  set  trimly 
^  a  chronicle — and  yet  they  took  all  the  glad- 
^*^  of  the  heart  away. 

And  80  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  tell  them  all — 
^  Bospicion  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
tried—  the  dreary  city  street — the  dolorous 
^— the  absence  of  any  assured  means  of 
^g^the  dark  clouds  that  hung  fearfully  over 
^®  future — the  absence  of  amenity  in   every 
^g  around  them,  and  the  permanent  aspect 
^  ^he  misery  that  was  near — it  is  most  idle  to 
*^tnpt  to  tell  them  all;  though  the  worst  of 
"^Ui,  the  one  that  summed  up  many  of  the 
^^'^^rs,  has  not  yet  been  told — it  was,  that  they 
"^U  they  had  not  found  a  home. 

And  the  poor  in  large  cities  have  no  home ; 
"^t  a  shelter^  which  the  jeopardy  of  their  cir- 
^nmstances  prevents  them  feeling  love  for.  For 
iunne,  is  a  word  of  peace  ;  a  crany  in  the  bleak 
voild,  in  which  the  heart  finds  some  repose 
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from  the  ills  of  life— but  the  hearts  of  the  yfxf 
poor,  have  neither  peace  nor  repose,  and  thoe- 
fore  they  have  no  home — 

Dinner  was  procured ;  the  landlady  asked  the 
money  to  purchase  it  with,  and  looked  on  eidi  | 
shilling  through  her  eyeglass.  A  dirty  loddng 
girl  set  the  meal  awry  on  the  table ;  and  when 
they  rang  the  bell  for  her  to  take  away  the 
things,  came  into  the  room  eatmg  bread  and 
butter. 

Even  the  child  looked  unhappy ;  he  laid  hii 
head  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  asked  her  whea 
they  should  go  home  again ;  and  brought  tears 
to  Mary's  eyes,  by  saying  he  did  not  like  to  aee 
those  black  carriages,  because  one  of  them  had 
taken  his  granny  away. 

The  evening  was  more  cheerless  still.     Na^ 
and  then  a  dirty  faced  child  passed  the  windo^"* 
carrying  a  loaf  with  a  candle  on  the  top  of  i^ 
pressed  against  its  breast — the  old  man  toil^^ 
his  way  home  with  his  stand  of  oranges,  am  ^' 
took  a  rest  before  the  window.     His  wife,   ^ 
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tmum  nearly  as  old  as  himself  was  with  him ; 
e  called  out, ''  oranges !  oranges  l**  and  a  pas- 
tiger  bought  some  of  him.  He  asked  the  old 
m  'what  he  had  been^  and  the  latter  answered, 
ne^hat  gruffly,  that  he  had  been  a  sailor. 
It  tliat  was  almost  evident — for  the  fstce  was 
sther-beaten,  the  white  hairs  were  thin,  and 
3&  in  his  feebleness,  he  walked  as  sailors  do. 
e  made  his  wife  sit  on  the  stool  he  carried, 
^  called  out,  '*  oranges !  oranges !"  again.  It 
^  easy  to  see  she  was  loth  to  accept  it,  but  she 
^  down,  and  drew  her  doak  round  her  meekly, 
^^ges!  oranges!"  he  repeated,  and  spoke 
^  and  then  a  crusty  word  to  his  old  woman, 
^  called  her— but  there  was  so  much  kindness 
%ose  crusty  words,  that  if  the  ear  rebuked 
^itiy  the  heart  would  not;  and  how  when  they 
^^pared  to  pass  on,  he  would  carry  the  heavy 
^1,  and  have  nearly  all  the  weight  put  on  his 
le  of  the  stand,  although  she  seemed  the  less 
-ble  of  the  two,  and  would  have  fain  borne 
^   greater  burden  ;  and  how  he  spoke  crustily 

F  5 
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to  her  again,  and  said  she  was  a  fool,  and  ihfl 
all  women  were  alike,  it  was  easy  to  see  iha 
amid  their  misery,  the  wife  sat  in  her  husband" 
heart,  and  that  the  *'  old  woman,''  loved  hin 
weU! 

There  is  surely  no  fruit,  (if  we  except  tha 
which  Eve  ate  at  the  Devil's  bidding,)  whi^ 
has  so  many  melancholy  associations  m 
oranges — 

The  night  crept  on,  and  a  new  set  of  forior 
beings  more  squalid  than  those  who  had  calie 
for  charity  in  the  daylight,  now  came  out 
making  the  heart  ache  by  their  cries — miser 
lost  its  blushes  and  spoke  aloud  ;  drunkennea 
was  at  its  noon-day,  and  mingled  its  odioo. 
damoiur  with  the  long  doom-tones  of  woe  ;  anc 
lamps  glimmered  forth  to  shew  men's  eyes  thi 
scene  of  misery. 

Here  and  there  sprinkling  the  distance,  laxg« 
factories,  with  their  numerous  windows  illumi 
nated,  shone  out  like  hells  under  the  swee 
evening  star ;  casting  up  through  the  city  dark 
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ness  a.  piteous  glow  of  light  to  heaven — and  rich 

men  Looked  upon  it,  and  thought  that  it  was 

very  Bood ;  for  in  manufacturing  towns  the  rich 

and  l>oor  meet  together,  but  somehow  both 

forget;  that  God  has  made  them  all. 

''^^il  on,  ye  doomed  slaves  of  toil,  and  grind 
d^^"^*  for  the  means  of  sustaining  the  lamp  of 
hf^i  ^11  your  right  of  inheritance  in  a  world 
whicH  Heaven  has  bountifully  stored  with  all 
*"*^  "^"ant  craves,  and  the  heart  loves  ;  and  with 
.  ^«ans  of  joys  which  you  may  never  know — 
^^  are  indeed  giants  in  oiur  days,  and  more 
8"*^ous  than  those  were,  who  lived  before  the 
*^  5  but  a  second  flood  may  come,  a  flood 
''sJCl^  ^jie  beautiful  bow  of  promise  will  not 
^^P  away —toil  on,  and  take  the  dole  which 
*  Ri-v-cn  you  in  your  cages  ;  be  refreshed  into 
"^P^>  by  the  waterings  of  the  crocodile  tears 
^woli  your  friends  shed  for  you  in  the  palaces 
^  ^ticir  clubs ;  but  still  toil  on,  till  nature  is 
^^«lled  down  by  the  heavy  framework  of  this 
•tat^  of  things,  into  all  that  is  good  and  orderly. 
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But  then  you  have  your  blessings — you  are 
favoured  race^  for  you  have  a  partizanahip  in 
glories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo — ^you  hav 
the  noblest  fleet  and  the  beat  paid  army 
Europe  ;  your  institutions  are  the  richest 
the  earth;  and  your  national  greatness  is 
tremendous    thing— none  are  so    glorious 
you,  starved  victors  of  the  world!   and  tha^- 
must  be  an  antidote,  to  the  pain  of  seeing  yon^^  ^ — 
children  crook  their  spines  beside  you ;  and  yo 
suckling  wives   die    because  they  lack  food' 
Your  fathers  had  their  superstitions,  but 
were  never  so  gross  as  yours,  for  they  were 
and  clothed  while  they  followed  them,  and  spok 
of  the  powers  of  the  old  Church  at  their  wa 
fire-sides ;  but  you,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  nature,.^^  ^* 
bend  in  reverence  to  oppression  when  it  comes-^^*^ 

in  a  majestic  shape,  and  receive  the  law  of  out- '' 

rage   with   meekness,  because   disguised  by  a  ^^^^ 
respected  form  of  words.     Yet  there  is  an  ulcer  "^  '^^ 
gnawing  in  that  respectable  philosophy,  which    ^^ 
gives  orthodox  reasons  for  the  union  of  luxury    ^^^ 
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and  bondages-there  alwajrs  has  been,  and  there 
i»  one  now, 

^^lien  the  lights  were  brought  into  the  room, 

^'^d    the  shutters  closed,  something  like  peace 

^^^lAe   to  it.    Jessie  unpacked  her  portfoUo  of 

dra^vlngs ;  the  most  beautifiil  of  these  she  had 

^^>^^«  for  her  husband's  praise,  when  he  should 

retiurn  from  Africa ! — they  were  views  taken  on 

^^  banks  of  the  Dee — the  manse  from  the  road- 

*^d^  liill,  the  cottage  from  the  corner  of  a  green 

^^^    that  ran  under  the  manse  garden  walls, 

^^Hfeam  with  its  ruins  and  forest  hills,  and 

*^^iunuir  Castle  from  a  point  on  the  grounds,  at 

'^h  there  was  a  thoroughfare.    They  were 

^^^autiftilly  executed,  as  softly  elaborate  as  the 

^^chest  engravings  could  be  ;  and  objects  were 

^^rown  into  the  scenes  which  gave  a  character 

^o  them,  suggestive  of  the  poetry  which  the 

^eart  throws  over  old  places  which  we  love. 

It  was  no  time  to  think  of  the  change  be- 
tween the  hopes  with  which  the  drawings  had 
^lieen  made,  and  the  realities  amid  which  they 
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were  now  looked  upon.  Their  excellenct 
duced  a  hope  which  checked  a  present  feu 
room  looked  more  cheerful,  for  the  fire  I 
clearly,  and  the  sights  of  the  streets  wen 
out.  They  sat  round  the  fire-side,  and 
beginning  to  feel  something  of  that  cheerfi] 
which  nature  in  its  mercy  brings  to  the  si 
at  times — although  it  is  rather  of  the  bodi 
the  mind  ;  when  the  child  asked  Mary  tc 
her  harp,  and  play  his  favourite  air — an 
request  made  the  fire- side  cold — 

Their  plans  were  spoken  of  again,  but  the 
hope  which  a  moment  or  two  ago  glimmei 
them,  had  passed  away.  The  sights,  the  s 
they  had  for  the  last  two  days  lived  ai 
came  all  back  upon  them — every  thing  1 
disheartening  ;  they  began  to  feel  that  it : 
be  hard  to  procure  employment  for  the 
dustry,  in  a  crowded  city  where  thousand 
tens  of  thousands  were  scrambling  for  the  i 
of  existence,  by  procuring  labour  at  a 
which  would  but  keep  them  aUve  from  ow 
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Ill 


18  day  to  another — and  that  poverty  was  a 
more  cheerful  thiog  in  a  ballad,  than  it 
kely  to  be  found  to  be  in  Glasgow. 
t  there  was  the  respite  of  a  night :  and 
:h  they  shrank  from  the  thought  of  what  to- 
m  might  bring,  there  was  yet,  as  it  were, 
)lank,  between  them  and  a  blaok  sea  of 
tempestuous  troubles  than  they  yet  had 
gled  with — there  was  yet  one  night,  and 
came  to  their  pillow,  as  it  comes  to  that  of 
,  whose  wakening  is  to  doom. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  First  Day's  Success. 


There   was  sunshine    on    the    puddles,  an^ 
warmth  in  the  murky  air,  when  Jessie,  on  tk^ 
following  day,  took   her  portfolio,  and  with  ^ 
sinking  heart,  went  forth  to  endeavour  to  »^^ 
her  drawings.      It  was  about  eleven  o'cbd^  ^ 
and   every  body  was  stirring,  but   the   bed.^"*^ 
ridden    and   the   dead  —  it  was  about   eleve^^ 
o'clock,  and  gilded  signboards  shone  out  dappe^^^ 
names,  in  sickly  burnishing,  all  up  and  dow^^ 
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the  long  pavement  sides  —  the  sky  was  blue 

>bo?e  the  house-tops,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 

ooontry  the    day  was  fine — ^it    may  be,  some 

poor  hearts  even  rejoiced  in  Glasgow — ^it  may 

^  ^hat  the  physicians  were  surprised  into  an 

l^nmoimms  kind  of  wish,  that  their  patients 

^'^t  become  well  again— it  may  be,  that  the 

^taHsts  laid  aside  some  coldness  with  their 

P^t  coats,  and  put  one  or  two  suspicious  fears 

^^  comers,  with  their  umbrellas — it  may  even 

^*  that  a  few  manufacturers  wished  comfort  to 

^^  poor  creatures  who  worked  for  them,  and 

^o>ilj  have  given  them  an  hour  or  two's  holi- 

^•^  with  wages  unshorn — but  if  so,  they  did 

^t  do  it;   it  may  be,  some  meagre  limbed 

^^^nng  girl  ventured  to  buy  a  flower,  and  that 

^tev  were  songs  in  one  or  two  factories — 

There  was  a  placidity  in  this  atmosphere  of 
^^atering  hearts — the  beggars  sought  charity 
^ood  humouredly,  and  were  refused  with  plea- 
sant smiles — the  labouring  Irish,  spiritualised 
Mnto  the  gaiety  of  want,  had  '^  Ood  bless  ye's" 
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to  every  body — ^and  small  tavem-kee 
the  wretched,  "  squires.''  The  < 
struck  the  hours  with  a  lively  finni 
made  business  footsteps  cheerful  as  t 
— hackney-coachmen  suffered  peop 
them  unassailed;  and  harnessed  d< 
residuary  tails,  without  exactly  know 

The  very  hearses  jogged  on  with 
being  sad  about  it— we  must  all  die  i 
of  air ;  and  men  in  a  temperate  stat 
enness,  told  their  tavern  companior 
spair,  for  they  were  all  bom — but  i 
them  was  buried. 

There    was  a  spurious   cheerf 
every  thing ;  for  there  is  a  death' 
in  miserable  places,  which  show 
has  not  left  human  nature,  thou 
been  banished  from  civilized  con 
the  harness  of  the  heart  has  sm 
often  jingle  the  louder,  the  roi 
road. 

Jessie  walked  over  unknowi 
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jostled  and  pressed  against  on  the  busy  pave- 
ment ;  winked  at  on  account  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  poverty  her  portfolio  told,  by  shrewd  look- 
ing 7^^^  gentlemen  who  knew  the  price  of 
alicosj  and  smiled  upon,  on  account  of  her 
^^'s  cap,  by  inteUigent  middle-aged  men  of 

'  the  commercial  world. 

She  went  from  shop  to  shop,  but  no  one 
wuld  be  found  to  buy  her  drawings — some 
Wd  her,  that,  although  they  seemed  to  be 
J^witifully  done,  there  was  no  market  in  Glas- 
pw^fosuch  things — others  gave  her  a  sullen 
^tive,  almost  without  raising  their  heads 
™*^  their  ledgers — others^  with  smirking  rude- 
""^j  told  her  that  the  hand  must  be   very 

V^y  which  had  made  such  pretty  things; 

^  when   she    mildly  asked    if  they  would 

'''*^^«e  them,  they  looked  in  her  face,  and 

^d  poor  Jessie  gathered  them  up,  and  put 
into  her  portfolio  again,  and  heart-sick 
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and  weary,  returned  home  and  wept  over  h^ 
little  boy. 

She  thought  how  changed  her  lot  wai  bot^ 
that  which  it  had  once  been ;  and  if  Genl^ 
lived,  how  his  heart  would  bum  at  the  kno^' 
ledge  of  all  she  endured  ! 

Mary  was    not    more    fortunate.     A  ts^ 
bookseller  had  directed  her  to  a  place  wheT^ 
there  was  a  sort  of  agency  for  the  employmei^^ 
she  wished,  and  there,  on  payment  of  a  gmiie^ 
a  few  addresses  were  given  to  her.    These,  aft^^ 
some  difficulty  she  found ;  but  the  result 
dear  at  the  money — 

Some  of  those  she  applied  to,   objected 
her  because  she  had  never  taught  before, 
could  give  no  references  as  to  her  ability    '^^ 
teach ;  or  if  she  timidly  said  that  she  thoujp^^ 
she  could  do  that,  she  was  answered,  thatthiisi^' 
ing  would  not  do,  and  that  they  really  cook' 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  hunt  out  the 
people  she  named,  or  to  ascertain  their  mesDi 
of  judging,  if  they  did ;  others  considered  ba 
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!  too  beimtifol  to  suit  them ;  others  objected  to 
"^}  because  she  seemed  to  have  low  spirits, 
^  might  bring  gloom  into  their  families; 
^  others,  because  she  neither  professed  to 
pt  up  linen^  nor  to  teach  the  gymnastic  ex- 
erciaes, 

^  little  dinner  was  provided  again,  and 

^  same  street  noises  as  yesterday  broke  on 

^  cheeriess  room  through  the  waning  evening 

%t— the  old  man  calling  out  "  oranges  '* — 

^  trudging  steps  of  the  poor  little  messengers 

loaves  and  candles — the  returning  hearses, 
^  the  piteous  charity  song;  while  again 
*^t*  came  the  lighted  factories,  the  glim- 
^^^g  lamps,  and  the  darkness  that  brought 
'^  repose. 

How  different  did  it  seem  to  Jessie  from  the 
^  manse — the  sweet  evenings  passed  in  the 
^^tken  parlour — the  quiet  walks  (with  him  she 
Kill  wept  for)  in  those  long,  cool  avenues  be- 
neath the  sycamore  and  elder  trees;  and  to 
Maiy,  bereaved  of  parent  and  brother,  and  now. 


strove  to  rouse  Jessie  fr 
and  Jessie,  on  her  part. 
extent  of  her  grief. 

She  went  into  the  rooi 
Ijring,  and  kissed  him  as 
her  husband's  miniature 
looked  on  it  with  dimmed 
smile  upon  her ;  and  she  < 
and  whispered  words  to  it 
concealing  her  sobs  all  t 
might  not  hear  them ;  and 
curse  which  she  had  so  im 
sinking  on  her  knees  besid< 
the  broken  language  of  th 
that  which  the  heart  aloni 
ritual  of  reason  rebukes  it- 
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CHAPTER    X. 


The  Doctor. 


"^^^r  weeks  passed  without  so  much  as  the 

*^^er  of  a  better  change.     The  days  grew 

*^*^  and  shorter,  for  it  was  November  now, 

^t  seemed  as  if  the  state  of  trade  was  as 

^  the  state  of  the  weather.     Himdreds  of 

^^ftced,    poverty-stricken    artizans    loitered 

^t  the  streets^  with  countenances  that  looked 

^  a  smile  had  never  broken  the  pinched 

^^^  of  their  lines  of  woe;   they  stood  in 


luwbj  uui  looking  up  and 
languiJ  attempt  at  the  ap 
tritling  things,  while,  it  n 
hearth  was  busy  within  t 
derers  of  the  streets  shu 
with  raised  shoulders  anc 
Mary  and  Jessie  one  evei 
tell  another  before  their  ^ 
man  who  sold  oranges  was 
wife  was  now  obliged  to  b 
had  been  the  terror  of  her  1 
There  was  a   monotony 
misery  of  things,  more  cm 
which  breaks  the  heart  at 
ing  the  shops  were  opened, 
crowds  passed  the  window^ 
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^  tfcct  the  root  of  things ;  it  was  but  a 
"****«ary  concomitant  of  such  a  crowded  city ; 
^'^  no  temporary  calamity,  but  one  which 
^M  likdy  to  be  permanent ;  and  it  had  been 
Jo«t  the  same,  when  they  were  both  happy  on 
*«  banks  of  the  Dee! 

'Q  vain,  they  continued  their  efforts  to  obtain 
*»lrfojnnent — one  person  took  a  few  of  Jessie's 
Swings  and  offered  to  try  to  sell  them  for  her, 
^  «he  called  so  often  to  inquire  if  he  had  sold 
^7)  that  she  was  ashamed  to  call  again.  Mary 
^  just  about  as  fortunate ;  the  man  in  the 
"8^cy  office  civilly  told  her,  that  she  need  not 
^*^le  herself  to  call  there  any  more,  for  that 
^"^  they  heard  of  any  thing  likely  to  suit  her, 
^  Would  let  her  know — 

^ey  consulted  their  landlady,  but  she  said 
^  really  did  not  know  what  they  could  do,  as 
^'y  thing  was  overdone.  She  once  knew  a 
^  when  needlework  was  easy  to  be  had,  but 
^^  Was  di£Scult  to  get  it  now.  The  only  thing 
which  she  could  advise,  was,  that  if  they  found 
VOL.  II.  Q 


give  credit,  nobody 
husband  died;    that 
ladies,  and  she  hoped 
them^  and  that  altho 
without  a  reference, 
they  would  never  sufl 
that.    Moreover,  that 
and  that  coals  were  ria 
And  now  came  the 
and  Jessie  feared  to  lo 
scious  fiice.    He  mov 
garden,  the  green  lawn 
tive  place,  and  often  i 
The  bloom  on  his  chi 
and  he  was  often  fretfii 
tears ;  and  then  he  wa 
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late,  while  that  poor  boy,  whose  entry  into  life 
had  been  so  surrounded  by  sorrow,  was  left  to 
them.  But  even  that  last  solace  seemed  about 
to  be  taken  away.  The  child,  unaccustomed  to 
the  impure  city  air,  fell  sick ;  and  when  still  in 
ddicate  health,  caught  one  of  those  malignant 
fevers  which  are  so  great  a  scourge  in  Glasgow. 

Then  came  suffering  indeed.  Jessie  and 
Mary  watched  day  and  night  by  his  restless 
couch — they  heard  him,  during  those  terrible 
hours  when  the  fever  was  high,  speak  of  his 
grandmother's  house — and  he  would  turn  his 
blight  eyes  on  his  mother  kneeling  beside  him, 
and  repeat  the  soothing  words  he  had  used  to 
speak  to  her,  and  mutter  her  name  in  low, 
feeble  moans;  and  what  went  sharper  to  her 
heart  than  all,  he  would  speak  of  papa,  and  ask 
why  he  did  not  come,  when  his  mother  wept  for 
Ilia  return,  so  often  and  so  long  ! 

A  physician  had  been  early  called  in.  He 
came  daily ;  his  green  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
sleek  black  horse,  stopped  every  morning  at  the 

Q  2 
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door ;  he  would  quietly  descend  from  it,  eater 
the  room  where  the  child  lay,  feel  its  pulse,  look 
at  its  tongue,  give  some  simple  directions,  re- 
ceive his  fee,  and  drive  away.  He  did  nothing, 
for  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  his  reputation 
was  too  well  established  to  make  it  neoeasaiy 
for  him  to  do  more. 

He  was  a  hard-featured,  middle-aged  man. 
Although  the  anxious  look  which  Jessie  and 
Mary  gave,  whenever  he  arrived  ;  although  how 
they  watched  his  countenance  as  if  life  or  death 
wa9  in  its  expression,  might  have  moved  him  to 
some  curiosity  or  interest,  it  had  no  visible  eflfect 
on  him.  Day  after  day  he  came,  and  the  sisters 
trembled  as  they  saw  their  little  stock  of  wealth 
dwindling  away,  and  day  after  day  the  hot  fever 
remained  upon  the  child. 

But  the  day  also  came,  when  their  last  half- 
guinea  was  •to  be  given.  There  was  a  brown 
frost  on  the  city,  and  the  sun  shone  as  purely 
through  it  as  the  manufactures  would  permit. 
But  it  did  shine  through  it,  and  its  rays  had  a 
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^^  gladness,  though  there  was  something 

*°^^   them  that  made  them   look  as  if  they 

^»e  ^Ut  of  place.    They  struck  the  dark  house- 

^^  ^  if  they  had  somehow  lost  their  way, 

^'^Rot  into  a  region  that  knew  them  not — like 

*  wtterfly  in  ComhiU,  or  a  lark  that  having 

its  way  in  a  fog,  finds  itself  in  Finsbury 
Squa,^ 

^  *^e  physician  arrived.     He  felt  the  pulse  of 

Uttle  patient,  almost  in  the  act  of  seating 

^^If,  (it  seemed  as  if  he  required  to  feel  a 

^^,  to  be  able  to  sit  comfortably  down)  and 

*^ard  eyes  looked  deeply  on  the  boy.     Mary 

^bled,  and  Jessie  could  hardly  restrain  an 

I^**^S8ion  of  dismay. 

The   fever    has   abated,^'   said   the   doctor, 

^^ssie  clasped  her  hands ;  and  if  ever  a  silent 
'^yer  of  thanksgiving  came   from   a   human 
^Vt,  such  a  prayer  arose  to  Heaven  then. 
*'The  child  is  better,  much  better,"  continued 
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the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  as  much  indifference,  ai 
if  he  had  been  telling  the  day  of  the  month. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,  be 
had  answered  their  anxious  inquiries  only  by 
evasive  laconics — generally  made  up  of  wordiof 
one  syllable — until  at  last,  both  Jessie  and  Maiy 
rarely  ventured  to  repeat  them,  for  fear  of 
receiving  an  answer,  which  would  shut  out  aB 
hope. 

"  He  will  recover  then  ?"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  I  think,  with  proper  care,  he  will." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke.  Jessie  with  hand^ 
trembling  with  the  joy  she  felt,  took  out  th^ 
accustomed  half-guinea,  and  gave  it  to  him.  I  ^ 
was  her  last — but  then  she  believed  he  hac3 
saved  the  life  of  her  child.  And  yet  during  al 
his  visits,  he  had  hardly  done  any  thing  bu^ 
look  at  him  !  ^ 

And  it  was  enough.     It  may  be,  that  unde^ 
Providence,  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  child 
simply  because  he  did  nothing  but  look  at  him 
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tad  by  being  Id  attendance  kept  more  enter- 
prising practitioners  awaj. 

**  Get  him  some  grapes— children  get  tired 
>f  currant  jelly ;  prepare  some  sago  or  arrow- 
'oot,  and  give  it  to  him.  Perhaps  in  a  day  or 
;wo,  if  the  weather  continues  fine,  you  may  ven- 
ture to  take  him  out,  for  a  short  drive,  in  a  close 
uuTiage ;  but  see  that  it  is  not  damp — ^' 

He  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it — com- 
pressed his  lips,  as  he  made  calculations  of  time 
Eind  distance,  bowed  coldly,  and  left  the  room. 

He  did  not  see  the  looks  of  dismay  his  last 
words  created;  he  did  not  know  the  wretched- 
ness he  had  left  ;  but  he  sank  back  in  his  car- 
riage, took  out  a  newspaper,  and  soon  knew  the 
progress,  which  a  philanthropic  measure  in 
relation  to  which,  he  had  given  the  most  im- 
portant and  feeling  evidence  concerning  dis- 
tress in  Glasgow,  was  making,  in  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 
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CHAPTEJl   XL 


A  General  and  Particular  Relation. 


So  great  was  the  mother's  joy  at  the  change  i^ 
the  illness  of  her  child,  that  for  a  short  time,  i^ 
again  usurped  the  place  of  every  other  thoughts 
She  wondered  that  she  had  not  seen  it  so  clearly" 
before  the  doctor  came,  as   now.      With   her 
beautiful  countenance  flushed  with  the  emotion, 
which  still  made  her  suddenly  lightened  heart 
beat  rapidly,  she  pointed  out  to  Mary  how  the 
child's  eyes  were  more  easy  and  natural  in  their 
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C8 — ^how  his  cheeks  had  lost  the  hot  red, 
^  n%ht  after  night  he  had  tried  to  allay  by 
;uig  from  one  cool  part  of  the  pillow  to  the 
— and  how  the  aspect  of  suffering  the 
il  breathing,  and  the  restlessness  which 
ud  both  so  long  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
,  were  all  gone ;  as  he  lay  playing  with  a 
I  of  flowers,  with  a  look  of  repose  on  his 
enanoe,  which  it  had  not  had  since  his 
I  began — 

ry  did  not  need  to  have  those  changes 
id  out  to  her ;  she  noticed  them  as  soon  as 
lother  did,  and  was  nearly  as  happy  for 
but  she  was  still  thinking  how  they  should 
the  means  of  getting  for  the  child  the 
\  which  the  doctor  had  recommended — 
few  sbiUings  was  now  all  they  had  in  the 

^r  poverty,  then,  had  reached  the  dreaded 
[,  the  thought  of  which,  even  as  it  became 
nevitable,  a  greater  fear  had  for  some  time 
ed  less  engrossing,   than   when    it  was 

o  5 
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farther   away.     They  held  melancholy  counsi 
together — if  that  can  be  caUed  counsel  which  i 
but  an  interchange  of  sorrow  and  fears — ^for 
Mary,  now  that  the  worst  seemed  to  have 
was  almost  too  much  appalled,  for  her 
fortitude  to  sustain  her.     Yet  she  contiiMied  t 
be  the  more  composed  of  the  two. 

They  had  both  some  trinkets  —  but 
were  nearly  all  love-looms.    The  most  valuabl-:' 
of  these,  were  the  jewel  of  an  order  with  wl 
Colonel  Macoir  had  been  decorated,  and  whici 
after  his  death  his  widow  had  always  worn ; 
Jessie's  miniature  of  her  husband,  which  was 
round  with   diamonds  —  his  own  gift, 
thought  of  parting  with  these,  was  one  of  th 
sharpest  heart  -  pangs  they  had  suffered  yet  ^ 
Jessie  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  declared  passion-^ 
ately  that  she  would  rather  die,  than  part  witk^ 
the  miniature  she  carried   in  her  bosom — sher 
brought  her  little  jewel  case,  and  emptying  it  on 
the  table,  begged  Mary  to   sell   them  aU^  but 
never  to  speak  of  her  parting  with  her  husband's 
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P^'Wt.     ^d  ghg  dre^  it  out,  and  kissed  it 
^tft  a  flooj  Qf  tears,  and  spoke  to  the  trinket, 
*""  told  it  with  bitter  sobs,  that  she  would 
''^er  Part  with  it ;  but  that  it  should  lay  on  her 
^^^    still.     Mary  said  less,  but  she  looked 
.^^  child,  and  shuddered  when  she  thought 
^^i^^t  the  future  might  be. 
^  few  jewels  were  selected,  but  they  did  not 
^^  tow  to  dispose  of  them ;  they  summoned 
^  landlady,  and  enquired  of  her. 
*'^^  landlady,  looked   very   blank   on    being 
*™^  cicquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs ;  she 
^^  ^p  the  jewels,  and  looked  through  her  eye 
^^*    at  them,  one  by  one ;  then  seated  herself 
^  ^^fien    (she    had   never  done   this    before) 
^^thed  down  her  apron   and   said   that  this 
^lie  first  and  last  time,  she  should  ever  have 
rs  in   her   house,   without    a   respectable 


'•^ 


"f^'^nce- 


Xt's  not  that  I  fear  you  will  always  pay  me, 

^^^s,'*  continued  the  landlady,  "  I   have   no 

^^Vt  of  that ;  but  you  see,  it's  the  uncertainty— 
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"  But  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  those  jewels- 
inquired  Mary. 

"  I  donH  quite  understand  what  you  mean  »^ 
disposing  of  them  Ma'am  — Ood  knows,  there  9^ 
easy  ways  of  disposing  of  any  thing  thaf  s  gOQ»^ 
as  my  mother  said  when  I  married  my  pc^' 
husband,  who  is  now  deceased  and  dead; 
left  me  here  to  toil  and  slave,  and  pay  rent  i 
taxes^  and  do  the  entire  work  of  this  house — ^d 
the  servant  I  have,  is  only  fit  for  going  erraad^ 
and  she  stays  twice  the  time  she  need  do  ' 
them — it's  not  the  disposing  of  them,  Miss,  ■:>^ 
it  is,  would  you  like  to  pawn  them,  or  to  ^^ 
them  right  off,  and  never  think  of  them  <> 
more/' 

'^  If  we  pawned  them,  we  might  redeem  tb^^* 
again,  might  we  not?"  said  Mary. 

'*  If  you  had  the  money  you  got  on  theflSf 
and  the  interest,  you  might — but  perhaps  you 
have  been— there  is  no  shame  in  it,  Misi-I 
myself  was  obligated  to  pawn  my  tea-spoonSy 
to  buy  brandy  and  cayenne  pepper,  the  time  tiie 
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cholera  was  here — and  many  a  better ;  nor  you 
^'  oac  has  been  obligated  that  way — nwiy  be  you 
l^ve  had  to  do  this  before?" 

*^  If  I  had^  I  should  not  have  occasion  for  your 
^***^^otion  now,'*  said  Mary.  "  But  if  we  pawn 
^^^^^c  things — should  we  afterwards  have  money 
^^ovtgh,  we  should  get  them  back  again — Is  it 
*^^t8or 

**  If  you  paid  the  pawnbroker,  and " 

'*  Of  course^  I  mean  that." 
'^  God  help  us,  Miss,  many  a  one  means  to 
^0  that,  and  never  does  it,  otherways  we  should 
^ot  see  their  windows  so  full  as  they  are.  But 
if  you  pay  back  the  money  and  interest,  in 
course  you  will  get  the  things  back  again.  May 
I  ask  if  they  are  real  gold  ?'* 

"I  believe  they  are — I  think  then  I  had  better 
take  them  to  one  of  those  people.  Can  you  tell 
U8  of  any  one?" 

"  It  won't  do  to  go  there,  Miss.  Mrs.  Macoir 
must  do  it — as  she  is  a  widow,  it  will  look  much 
more  natural-like." 
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«  Why  should  not  I  do  ?^ 

^'  Because  it  would  not  look  so  reglar,  as 
a  widow  went/'  * 

*'  Oh  I  can  easily  go/'  said  Jessie,  mount^c^ 
folly. 

Minuter  instructions  were  given,  and  a  pawn-  — 
broker  named ;  Jessie  put  on  her  bonnet,  anC^ 
now  familiar  with  the  melancholy  intricacies  o^^ 
the  surrounding  streets,  soon  found  ti^e  shop. 

Pawnbrokers  and  spiders  are  nearly  the  same 
over  all  the  world,  except  that  in  some  places, 
they  are  larger  than  in  others.  The  present  one, 
was  a  thin  sallow-faced  man — no  pawnbroker 
can  ever  be  a  hearty-looking  fellow,    for  they 
have  no  hearts  but  the  cornelian  ones  in  their 
windows — he  looked  at  Jessie  hard,  as  if  he 
was  estimating  the  value  of  the  dress  she  had 
on,  and  if  it  was  likely  to  be  much  worn,  before 
it   came   into   his   possession  —  cast  a  vulture 
glance  on  the   wedding-ring  on   the   beautiful 
hand  which  she  had  ungloved ;  then  opened  the 
paper,  in  which  the  jewels  she  had  given  him 
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^^  "trapped ;  weighed  them  in  his  hand, 
'^^  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
^  them  nearer  to  the  light. 

^^  that  had  seen  that  young  pale  but  still 

lovely  woman^  standing   at    a    dirty  counter, 

'I'rinkiiig  timidly  firom  a  squallid  group  that 

^  nnmd  her  there — women  with  children  in 

^*^  arms,  sullen-looking   artizans  out  of  em- 

l^'^ent,  and  shabbily-dressed  men  of  no  dis- 

"*^tive  guise — who  would  have  recognized  in 

^^  an  one,  the  gay  Jessie  Kenmuir  of  other 

y^  ?  But  so  it  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  while 

^  ^orld  exists. 

''^ie  procured  a  few  pounds  by  means  of 

^  ttinkets,  and  the  wants  of  the  hour  were 

'^oved. 

^e  child  continued  better  all  the  day,  and 

Prattle  made  smiles  come  over  the  thoughtful 

^^choly  of  the  fair  countenances  that  looked 

^^1    his  ways  ;  and  he   often   banished  sad 

^Ughts,  by  his  playfulness,  unconscious,  poor 

^^,  of   the  world  struggle  in   which  those 
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whom  he  then  dallied  with,  in  the  love  of  hl^-' 
little  heart,  were  engaged — ^he  spoke  of  oUNoo.^ 
and  of  Sandy  Oibb,  and  of  the  garden  ttm^ 
and  the  white  painted  summer  seat  on  which  his^ 
mother  had  used  to  sit  on  summer  eveningi) 
waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  approaching 
mail — but  he  said  nothing  of  grannj  thatnig^; 
for  the  child  seemed  to  know,  that  there  wat 
now  something  melancholy  connected  with  her 
name — but  in  his  dreams,  he  muttered  it  often. 

The  boy  recovered,  and  the  winter  advanced; 
and  the  pawnbroker  had  to  be  applied  to  again 
and  again — and  each  dole  seemed  but  a  short 
reprieve  from  the  nameless  doom,  which  seemed 
not  less  inevitable,  from  being  postponed. 

What  this  doom  was,  they  hardly  knew  ;  but 
that  it  was  terrible,  and  worse  than  death,  they 
felt  it  must  be — they  had  lately  seen  misery  in 
hideous  shapes,  and  in  various  forms— there 
was  nothing  which  might  happen  to  them  now, 
too  cruel  to  be  true. 

The  miniature  was  the  last   trinket  that  re- 
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led  It  was  the  only  portrait  of  her  husband 
!pt  the  one  within  her  heart)  which  Jessie 
issed.  She  went  once  more  to  the  shop^  in 
!i  she  had  placed  her  drawings,  but  none 
em  had  yet  been  sold ;  and  she  returned 

in  an  agony  of  mind,  that  would  hardly 
her  to  check  her  tears,  as  she  walked  along 
nrement—  and  drew  the  miniature  from  her 
I,  and  wept  over  it  as  if  her  heart  would 
.  Life  was  hardly  dearer  to  Jessie,  than 
osseasion  of  that  portrait  was.  She  bent 
t|  and  with  streaming  eyes  picked  out  the 
tads  from  the  gold,  and  giving  them  to 
)  hugged  the  trinket  to  her  heart  again — 
!y  were  taken  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and 

stones  of  considerable  value,  produced 
than  had  been  expected.  The  little  ac- 
a  of  wealth  gave  Mary  rallying  time. 
It,  that,  however  irksome  to  her  feelings  it 

be,  it  would  now  be  criminal  not  to 
int  some  of  those  who  knew  them,  with 
Iplessness  of  their  situation ;  and  to  ask 
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their  influence,  to  procure  for  Jessie  and  her- 

self,  the  situation  of  govemesaes — that  being  the^ 
only  employment  which  seemed  likely  tokeq^ 
them  from  the    calamity,    the  cold    phantonu 
thought  of  which,  had  haunted  them  ao  long. 

She  consulted  with  Jessie  as  to  this— bot 
Jessie  was  passive  to  any  plan^  ao  that  she 
retained  her  husband's  miniature.  And  Miry 
wrote  to  a  relation  of  her  own  fiunily — ^fer  em 
she,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  was  reluctant  to 
let  her  condition  be  known  on  Deeaide.  The 
person  she  applied  to  was  a  highland  gentlemin 
of  her  own  name,  who  had  occasionally  paid  a 
formal  visit  to  her  mother ;  and  with  whom 
Mary  had  been  a  favourite  when  a  child. 

By  return  of  post,  she  was  answered  by  a 
courteous  letter,  stamped  formally  with  a  large 
heraldic  seal.  Mr.  Macoir  of  Greyhills,  trans- 
mitted the  love  of  Mrs.  Macoir  of  Greyhills,  at 
well  as  his  daughter's,  and  his  own,  to  his  young 
clanswoman,  and  begged  to  assure  her,  that  her 
letter  had  given  them  all  very  much  concern ; 
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'  wjr  would  exert  themaelves,  in  every 
^  that  lay  in  their  power,  to  obtain  for  her- 
^d  her  sister-in-law,  the  means  of  employ- 
t  which  had  been  mentioned.    That  both 

Macoir  of  Oreyhills,  and  Miss  Macoir 
reyhills  (who  he  added  playfully,  was  just 
reat  a  romp,  as  when  she  allowed  Mary 
hmi  her  arms — this  event  having  taken 
nineteen  years  ago,  the  romp  being  then 

and  twenty)  as  well  as  he  himself,  Mr. 
>ir  (always  called  '  the  Macoir'  by  tenants 
Tear  of  rent)  should    be  most  happy  if 

and  her  sister-in-law  would  do  them  the 
r  to  reside  at  Easterly-wind  House,  Grey- 
nntil  satisfactory  arrangements  should  be 

^re  was  something  grateful  to  Mary  and 
,  even  in  the  formal  politeness  of  the 
md  gentleman's  letter — so  different  from 
Ifish  misery  around  them,  and  paltry  sus- 
to  which  they  were  now  accustomed — 
hing  that  spoke,  as  it  were,  the  language  of 
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a  gentler  world  than  that  which  ^they  Btruggfe^^ 
with  ;  for  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  there  is  J^ 
vast  difference,  between  a  pawnbroker  and  ^ 
highland  chief. 

But  to  accept  the  invitation  to  Eaateriy-wind 
House  was  impossible,  until  something  definite 
was  known  which  might  lead  them  that  way ; 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  formidable  journey; 
full  of  expensive  cross  country  travelling;  and 
in  the  second,  bad  as  they  now  were,  they  {Re- 
ferred it  to  the  idea  of  being  minions  of  depend- 
ence on  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macdr, 
and  the  romp  of  forty-two. 

But  indeed  they  did  the  old  highlander  in- 
justice. He  was  disappointed  at  the  answer  he 
received,  yet  he  fulfilled  his  promise  zealously 
— had  the  whole  honour  of  the  Macoirs  rested 
on  his  exertions,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
indefatigable ;  he  wrote  every  body  he  knew, 
enquiring  if  they  wanted  governesses,  and  many 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  whose  mothers  had 
been  related  to  him — 
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^^  ttie  honest  Celt  succeeded.     He  ma- 
naged, after  many  letters — for  the  spelling  of 
wluch  Doctor  Johnson  had  frequently  to  be 
appealed  to — but  the  occasional  mistakes  in 
^  way  he  believed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  his 
''^orial  seal,  which  was   much  more  heavily 
Wqj  with  dignity,  than  Greyhills  ever  were 
^  crops — he  managed  to  procure  Mary  the 
^'^on  of  governess  in  a  distinguished  family 
^^e  north,  and  Jessie,  in  regard  to  whose 
•PPointment  he  had  difficulties  (owing  to  her 
^   and    widowhood)     which    would    have 
'^'^'^ed  the  zeal   of  a  less  sturdy  friend,  a 
'^'^  situation  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Potter, 
^  ^glishman  residing  in  the  north  of  France 
*^'^  being  arranged  that  her  boy  was  not  to 
*^Hie  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
*^  was  another  blow  to  the  bruised  heart 
fte  unhappy  mother.     But  it  was  one  for 
^Wch  there  was  no  remedy.     Leave  the  boy 
*^^d  her,  she  could  not,  and  would  not  do. 
^  would  take  him  to  France  with  her,  since 
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that  country  had  now  becomfi  Imt  land  ^ 
dreary  promise,  and  get  hun  lodged  so  tbit  abv 
might  see  him  at  times. 

Trunks  were  packed,  bills  paid,  and  tiier 
landlady's  lamentations  imperfectly  listened  («► 
— she  assured  them  that  she  always  knew  her 
lodgers  were  real  ladies,  and  begged  them  not 
to  think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  want  of  a 
reference  ever  weighed  upon  her  mind — thit 
she  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  they  would 
recommend  her  lodgings  to  any  of  their  firiendi, 
who  might  happen  at  any  time  to  want  such  a 
thing ;  that  she  would  try  to  make  them  com- 
fortable —  and  that  she  had  a  cheerful  attic 
which  they  had  never  seen. 

And  so  on^  went  the  singing-master's  widow, 
until  she  finished  by  requesting  another  week's 
rent,  as,  though  she  had  been  paid  up  to  be- 
yond that  day,  she  informed  them  that  she  was 
entitled  to  a  week's  notice. 

This  unexpected  claim,  although  it  deranged 
their  slender  finances,  was  paid  ;  and  the  next 
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morMming,  Mary  and  Jessie  departed  for  Eidin- 
horggliy  from  the  sea-port  of  which  town^  the 
one  ^^nrasto  embark  for  the  highlands,  and  the 
othear  for  London,  to  take  a  steamboat  again 
for  I^^rance. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Mr.  Potter^s  Domestic  Circle. 


The  diligence  from  Calais  arrived  within  the 
double  ramparts  of  the  mournful  little  town  of 
Gravelines,  and  Jessie  and  her  boy,  with  one  or 
two  trunks,  were  safely  landed  at  an  uncom- 
fortable naked-walled  inn,  in  which  travellers 
are  compelled  to  stop,  whose  horses  require 
rest,  or  who  have  to  wait  for  the  malle-poste  to 
take  them  over  a  cross  country. 

The  latter  was  Jessie's  case,  and  in  a  short 
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t  ahe  was  deposited,  with  her  child  and  lug- 
^,  in  the  back  part  of  a  noc-descript  gig 
sh  a  red-knuckled,  swarthy-faced,  boorish- 
dng  French  citizen,  in  a  kind  of  uniform — 
as  fiur  as  a  multiplication  of  buttons,  and  a 
strips  that  looked  as  if  lace  might  perhaps 
re  once  been  on  them,  can  constitute  such  a 
ig — with  a  leathern  letter-bag  under  his  arm 
▼e,  with  a  short  broken  whip,  as  he  sat  on  a 
rd  before  his  passengers, 
t  was  a  gusty  day ;  occasional  showers  fell — 
wers  of  iced  water,  tdough  every  drop  was 
iquid  as  a  speck  of  mist — and  the  flat  coun- 
around  then— of  an  unheathy,  marshy  rooted 
m — looked  sodden  with  former  rains.  No 
89  no  view  of  any  kind,  but  heavy  fields, 
;tled  with  neglected  rain-ponds  ;  and  misera- 
puddle-moated  houses.  There  was  nobody 
the  road,  but  now  and  then  a  boy  driving  a 
1  of  lean  pigs,  so  very  slightly  incorporated 
1  substantial  fare,  that  to  a  thick  sight  they 
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might  have  passed  for  greyhounds ;  and  now 
and  then  two  or  three  trudging  fisherwoiDe&, 
with  long  earrings  and  bronzed  fiuses^  sing^ 
aloud  some  of  those  songs  of  spritual  obscenily, 
which  are  so  popular  in  France.     Splash,  bolt, 
and  crash,  went  the  non-descript  gig ; — frster 
and  faster  went  the  stumpy  whip  on  the  vu 
inertitB  of  the  horse's  rough  coat,  to  the  aoooia- 
paniment  of  a  string  of  the  usual  French  exe- 
crations, pronounced  in  a  heap,  and  then  re- 
peated in  a  different  key,  to  give  them  anima- 
tion and  variety. 

Jessie  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  beautiM 
banks  of  the  Dee ;  and  looked  on  the  dismal 
region  on  which  she  was  entering,  with  sickness 
of  heart ;  she  thought  that  her  lot  was  indeed  a 
hard  one— but  she  drew  out  the  little  miniature 
she  had  preserved,  and  as  usual,  it  seemed  to 
smile  on  her.  The  child,  who  had  learned  to 
call  it  papa,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  it ; 
and  with  that  portrait  to  look  on  together,  it 
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mattered  little  to  them  now,  how  bleak  or  how 
beautiful  might  be  the  country,  through  which 
they  were  passing. 

Their  destination  was  Bourbourg ;  a  small 
inland  town,  situated  amid  canals;  and  the 
malle-poste  took  them  to  Mr.  Potter's  door. 

The  house  was  a  substantial  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  large  brass  plate.  Mr.  Potter  came 
down  to  receive  them,  accompanied  by  a  mongrel 
looking  footboy,  to  carry  the  trunks. 

Timothy  Potter,  Esquire,  was  a  stout  man, 
with  an  English  countenance,  and  habit  of 
body,  French  clothes,  and  manners  that  be- 
longed neither  to  the  one  country  nor  the  other. 
He  wore  black  trousers,  strapped  tightly  under 
his  boots,  making  his  fat  legs  look  like  the 
monstrous  black  puddings  one  sees  in  panto- 
mines;  an  embroidered  velvet  waistcoat,  festooned 
by  a  heavy  gold  chain,  and  a  similar  one  sup- 
porting a  silver  eye-glass — his  blue  dress  coat 
was  a  tight  fit,  with  peaked  tails,  which,  as  he 
was  of  a  broad  make,  gave  that  part  of  his  per-< 
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son  behind^  which  is  generally  considered  to 
have  a  character  of  repose,  an  appearance  of 
extreme  vivacity — he  wore  large  whiskers  and 
moustachios,  and  his  oiled  hair  was  parted  oa 
the  forehead,  like  a  girl's. 

Mr.  Potter  was  a  person  of  some  propeitfi 
who  had  a  fancy  for  living  in  cheap  places,  and 
who  had  been  moving  about  from  one  localify 
to  another  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life*- 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  had  all  been  tried,  and  he  was 
not  settled  yet. 

He  received  Jessie  with  much  politeness,  and 
had  her  trunks  carried  up  stairs — said  little 
Gerald  was  a  fine  boy,  and  made  the  outer  door 
be  shut. 

Mrs.  Potter  now  appeared,  followed  by  three 
young  ladies  in  pink  frocks,  who  kept  hold  of 
each  other,  in  case  of  accidents.  Their  mother 
was  a  thin  lady,  apparently  rather  older  than 
her  husband,  with  a  countenance  of  no  par- 
ticular character,  beyond  being  sharp-boned. 
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When  Jessie  bad  changed  her  dress^  and  that 
of  her  boy,  she  came  down  with  him  to 
the  drawing  room.  In  spite  of  her  paleness — 
the  langour  of  her  once  bright  eyes — and  the 
lines  on  her  countenance  which  sorrow  had 
made^  Jessie  was  still  beautiAil,  and  the  lady- 
like mien  which  she  had  preserved^  (although 
it  was  a  strange  and  almost  painM  reflection  to 
her^  that  she  had  come  there,  to  work  for  hire,) 
the  proud-eyed  boy  that  walked  by  her  side, 
and  that  nameless  something  which  the  habits 
of  early  education  give,  which  those  who  do  not 
themselves  possess  it,  ever  appear  to  feel  in 
others,  made  her  unconsciously  seem,  rather  as 
one  who  had  come  to  honour,  than  to  serve. 

She  was  now  moreelaborately  introduced  to 
her  pupils.  They  were  the  three  girls  already 
mentioned,  the  sole  pledges  of  love,  mutually 
possessed  by  the  Potters.  The  girls  were  well 
enough^ of  the  ages  from  ten  to  fifteen ;  spare- 
boned  and  bashful,  and  no  doubt,  all  very  good. 
Jessie  looked  at  them,  and  whatever  she  felt,  it 
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certainly  was  not  exhilaration  at  the  prospect  a^ 
her  new  duties. 

The  dinner  went  and  came,  and  during 
afternoon  it  rained  incessantly.    Thiofi 
quite  dull  enough  without  that,  nor  was 
duty  of  settling  her  boy  (who  had  kiM  share  ia 
all  these  casualties)  to  board  and  lodge  with  t 
laundress  who  lived  near  them,  calculated  to 
cheer  the  mother.      With  an    aching   heart, 
Jessie  packed  his  clothes  in  a  little  trunk,  and 
his  new  hostess  came  and  carried  him  away. 
The  boy  struggled  lustily,  but  the  old  French 
lady  drowned  his  cries  by  still  louder  expm- 
sions  of  endearment — then  when  she  got  Um 
into  her  house,  cuffed  him  heartily  for  having 
torn  her  cap. 

Lights  came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Potter 
whisked  about,  and  challenged  his  wife  and 
eldest  daughter  to  play  whist,  against  the  young 
widow  and  himself.  And  they  played  whist, 
and  Jessie  endured  the  game,  all  the  time  think- 
ing of  her  banished  boy — and  when  at  last  she 
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retired  to  her  room  to  reAt,  and  looked  on  the 

cold  vacancy  of  the  place>  and  missed  her  child 

on  the  pillow,  she  almost  doubted  if  the  new 

chaxige  in  her  circumstances,  was  for  the  better 

or  the  worse. 
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*S  them   to  their    new    governess — 

orical  workSy   full  of  fearful  questions 

ites,  the  ages  of  Emperors  and  Kings, 

days  of  the   month   on   which  they 

lymnbooks  and  Directions  for  the  use 

Globes — Atlases    and   Selections  from 

it  Authors — Music  books  and  Tables  of 

ts   and  Measures —Drawing  books  and 

rench  Dictionaries — such  a  dismal  heap, 

essie^s  heart  sank  within  her.     She  tried 

lember  how  her  own  governess  had  used 

ndle  such  matters,  but  such  a  flood  of  old 

>ries  came  upon  her,  that  it  added  to  her 

ion  -  she  took  up  one  of  the  least  repulsive 

ig  of  the  books,  and  it  opened  at  *'  Vulgar 

ions — '* 

[ightfiil  task,  says  the  poet — and  so,  no 
,  to  many  it  would  have  been,  to  teach  the 
ideas  of  the  juvenile  Potters  to  shoot,  and 
where  school  books  guide,  but  Jessie 
bt,  that  to  one  whose  heart  was  filled  with 
a  griefs,  it  must  be  a  dreary,  dreary  thing. 
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Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  when  the 
girls  could  be  stopped  from  pinching  each  other, 
with  demure  faces,  Jessie  began  her  new  duties, 
in  the  spirit  with  which  people  do,  what  they 
cannot  avoid ;  and  after  a  few  hours'  labour, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  actually 
imparted  instruction  in  the  multiform  studies, 
which  the  diversity  of  books  required.  Music 
succeeded  Compound  Division,  (there  was  s 
piano  and  a  woody-toned  harp  in  the  room) 
Prospective  followed  the  Regime  Direct^  and 
Useful  Knowledge  came  after  a  small  Catechinn 
of  Heraldry — It  was  sad  cramming,  but  heresy 
itself  would  have  gone  down,  if  there  had  been 
a  good  mark  for  it — the  Potters  curtsied  them- 
selves away,  and  Jessie  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  wondered  if  every  day  was  to  be  like 
this. 

She  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  went 
out  to  see  her  boy.  She  found  the  child  droop- 
ing like  an  imprisoned  bird,  and  the  little  fellow 
would  have  told  her  how  harshly  he  had  been 
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TOted,  IukI  he  not  known  that  it  would  have 

P^  im  mother  pain,  and  he  saw  tears  in  her 

«ytt  already.      But  the  matronly  built  French 

'^J}  (who  did  not  understand  their  language) 

™^aght  that  he  did — and    conceived  a  new 

*pte  against  him,  aggravated  by  her  knowledge 

^ having  treated  him  cruelly;   as  well  as  by 

**»  having  dinied,  that  day,  on  dry  bread,  rather 

^^  eat  soupe  maigre,  and  because  last  night, 

^^  when  feverish  from  his  journey,  eau  sucre 

^  Uiade  him  sick. 

*^deed  it  had  been  a  very  sad  day  to  the 
^*  His  landlady  could  speak  no  English, 
^  Toddle  could  speak  no  French,  so  such 
^Versation  as  had  parsed  between  them,  was 
*^«r  dull  than  otherwise.  But  the  boy  was 
^py,  so  happy  to  see  his  mother,  that  he 
^%otall  his  sufferings  then— and  he  smiled, 
^^ugh  his  eyes  were  red  with  previous  weeping, 
^^  told  Jessie  that  he  had  dreamt  of  Dee- 

And  she  left  him,  without  knowing  how  un- 
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happy  be  was — ^if  we  may  not  call  the  fears  of 
a    mother's    heart,  knowledge.       When    she 
arrived  at  Mr.  Potter's,  she  fomid  a  letter  wait- 
ing for  her  from  Mary  Macoir. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

Seaweed  Court,  near  Drowning  Ferry,  JRotMre, 
December  14M, 


*^  My  dear  Jessie, 

"  This  letter,  if  you  have  stayed  any  time 
in  London,  will  be  in  Bourbourg  before  you,  as 
I  am  told  it  will  leave  this  by  to-night's  mail ; 
and  judging  by  my  own  voyage,  which,  though 
boisterous,  was  a  quick  one,  you  must  have  had 
a  tedious  passage  to  London,  as  the  wind  which 
favoured  us,  was  against  you. 

^^I  have  not  got  over  the  fatigues  of  my 
journey,  but  I  am  so  very  very  lonely  in  this 
cold,  large  house,  with  so  many  strange  faces 
round  me,  that  even  if  I  do  not  send  off  this 
letter  to-night,   I  shall   still   have   consolation 
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-while  I  am  writing  it.  Dear,  dear  Jessie,  how 
little  we  thought,  some  months  ago,  that  we 
should  be  so  sadly  separated.  I  have  so  many 
fears  for  you  too,  for  I  often  think  you  are  less 
fitted  to  bear  these  cruel  trials  than  I  am ; 
although  goodness  knows,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  me. 
^  I  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon.  Lord 
Heron  received  me  with  much  urbanity,  and 
asked  many  questions  about  Mr.  Macoir  of 
Greyhills,  which  I  was  of  course  quite  unable 
to  answer— Lady  Heron,  I  think  you  know,  is 
dead,  but  his  sister — to  give  her  all  her  style — 
the  Honourable  Miss  Margaret  Heron,  keeps 
house  for  him,  if  that  homely  term  may  be  used 
here.  She  is  a  lady  I  should  think  about  fifty, 
very  thin  and  tall,  and  not  very  much  unlike 
the  bird  from  which  they  take  the  family  name. 
She  is  not  at  all  amiable,  Jessie — her  brother  is 
a  sleeepy  old  man,  something  Uke  Sir  Andrew 
Murdoch  ;  he  calls  his  sister  '  Peggy,'  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  I  find  call  her  the 
^  Honourable  Peggy,'—  she  is  an  oddity,  but  then 
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she  is  very  ill-natured ;    and  I  am  not  at  a^ 
happy  among  them^  and  I  am  sure  I  neyeat  sha^ 
be.     Why,  I  can  hardly  tell^  but  I  am  treated_^ 
I  think,  by  them  all,  as  a  dependant,  and  I  don'Mi 
know  how  it  is,  but  although  I  never  tibioiigfat= 
much  of  little  matters  of  courtesy  before,  it  now— 
pains  me  to  endure  the  marked  want  of  theoB. 
in  many  things.     But  it  would  be  foolish  ii^ 
name  them.     I  only  hope,  dear  Jessie^  you  nuyr 
never  from  experience  know  what  I  mean« 

**  My  pupils  are  two  red-haired  girls,  and  a 
white-headed  boy — for  I  have  the  nobler  sex 
under  my  dominion  too — the  boy  is  very  noisy, 
and  I  fear  the  girls  are  very  stupid,  but  perhapi 
it  is  unfair  to  decide  upon  them  yet.  We  shall 
see,  but  I  doubt  and  fear  there  is  sad  work 
before  me. 

"  Odly  enough,  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  Dec- 
side  news  at  dinner  to-day,  for  some  strangers 
dined  with  us,  and  who  do  you  think  was  one 
of  them  ?  that  very  identical,  Mr.  Pittenween, 
who  travelled  with  us  in  the  coach !  Tour  papa, 
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^»  ^  ju8t  in  as  bad  health  as  when  we  left ; 
''^AiidTew  Murdoch  is  much  better^  and  has 
^  outriding;  Mr.  Brantome,  I  am  glad  to 
^1  is  quite  well,  and  Duncan  is  in  London. 
^  are  much  spoken  of,  Jessie,  every  body 
'^  to  know  you  by  the  name  of  *  the  young 
'*^*'— there  are  surely  more  young  widows 
the  world  than  you,  but  people  I  find  begin 
^•king  of  you  as  the  *  young  widow  of  Ken- 
^9  and  after  a  time,  deprive  your  title  of  the 
^tion  of  lands  or  barony.     And  yet,  Jessie, 
<U*e  getting  old  women  now,  we  are  both  five 
'  twenty — think  of  that ! 
^  lily  paper  is  nearly  exhausted,  as  you  will 
'     Write  me  soon,  very,  very  soon,  a  long, 
K  letter.     Kiss  dear  Toddle  twenty  times  for 
^^  Aunty  Mary — and  I  have  only  room  now, 
^y  good  bye ;  my  dear  Jessie- 
Tour  affectionate  sister, 

Mary  Macoir.*' 

^Mary  is  not  happy/'  said  Jessie  to  herself. 
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as  she  folded  up  the  letter-^-and  she  sat  down 
and  began  to  think  of  her  condition  again,  for 
the  name  of  Deeside  brought  back  dear 
memories. 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  who  came 
to  tell  her,  that  the  family  dined  early  that  dayi 
as  there  was  to  be  a  party  in  the  evening. 

During  dinner,  many  inquiries  were  made 
of  Jessie  regarding  her  pupils,  and  a  great  deal 
was  said  of  the  people  who  were  to  play  cards 
there  in  the  evening. 

These  were  all  the  English  residents  in  the 
place.  First  in  dignity,  and  oftenest  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter,  was  a  Mr.  Currie,  a 
rich  elderly  gentleman  from  India,  who  was  in 
bad  health,  and  to  whom,  from  having  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  in  Java,  the  faculty  had 
prescribed  marshes^  so  he  had  come  here.  He 
was  a  great  whist-player,  and  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tiger,  a  sobriquet 
which  he  had  acquired,  from  his  numerous  stories 
about  the  deaths  of  those  devilish  animals  in 
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jungles — there  was  a  half-pay  Major,  who  had 
nine  children,  and  an  affection  of  the  liver — a 
thin  gentleman  who  wore  nankeen  trowsers  and 
short  black  gaiters,  and  once  had  a  chancery 
suit,  but  whose  wife,  fortunately,  had  an  annuity 
and  no  fiunily — a  little  man  who  wore  spectacles, 
and  was  said  to  be  insane — and  a  tall  mortified 

.  looking  individual,  who  had  once  been  a  Cap- 
tain in  the  Guards,  but  had  ruined  himself  by 
gambling. 

These  were  the  English  in  Bourbourg — but 
the  Tiger  was  the  lion  of  the  clique.  He  was  very 
rich  and  arbitrary — ^had  a  carriage  at  the  Hotel 
du  Commerce,  two  footmen  who  did  nothing, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  a  grey- 
haired  butler  who  had  been  in  India  with  him, 
and  knew  his  ways.  He  was  regarded  even  by 
the  French  themselves  as  a  wonderful  man,  a 
personification  of  the  veritable  richesse  de  PAn- 
gleterre,  the  boys  stepped  out  of  their  way  to 
salute  him,  and  the  girls  looked  at  him  archly — 

though  for  that  matter,  they  might  as  well  have 
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look  archly  at  the  Duke  of  York's  monument,  if 
it  had  happened  to  be  there. 

And  now  came  the  changing  of  the  poair 
tions  of  tables  with  hidden  leaves  revealed— tiie 
placing  of  sofas — the  sticking  fiist  of  bougies  in 
plated  candlesticks — ^the  dressing,  and  the  forc- 
ing on  of  snowy  gloves — ^the  directions  to  the 
servants^  and  all  the  fid  fieui  which  at  such  times 
is  so  melancholy.  Mr.  Potter,  having  retired, 
reappeared  in  a  pair  of  black  trowsers  even 
tighter  than  the  last,  polished  boots  and  em 
broidered  waistcoat,  and  three  of  his  wife's  rings 
on  his  apoplectic  looking  little  finger.  Mrs. 
Potter,  with  a  new  cap,  a  long  train,  and  arti- 
ficial teeth,  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
room — ^the  three  Misses  Potter,  in  white  firocks, 
sat  down  in  dismay  on  an  unsafe  ottoman ;  and 
rap,  rap,  rap,  went  the  knocker,  beginning  to 
aimounce  the  English  in  Bourbourg. 

They  all  came,  with  the  Tiger  at  the  head  of 
them — Jessie  had  altered  her  dress,  and  come 
down  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Potter  was  secretly  much 
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pleased,  at  seeing  such  a  person,  as  her  gover- 
ness, in  her  drawing  room. 

There  were  piled  cards,  cafi  Tiair,  small  sweet- 
meats, and  such  conversation  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Potter  could  give.  Mr.  Potter  bowed  himself 
\bout,  and  his  polished  boots  creaked  amazingly 
— he  spoke  of  the  Rhine,  for  he  had  been  there 
— that  is  to  say  he  spoke  of  the  hotels,  and  the 
price  of  provisions  in  that  part  of  Germany, 
for  as  to  the  river  itself,  he  knew  nothing  of  it 
beyond  the  steam  boat  fares — he  chatted  with 
one  of  the  bilious  Major's  daughters,  about 
Venice,  and  told  her  that  he  had  got  bad  cut- 
lets, at  an  hotel  niear  the  Bridge  of  Sighs — Jessie 
was  asked  to  play,  which  she  did ;  the  eldest 
Miss  Potter  sang  and  played  ''  The  Meeting  of 
the  Waters,'^  which  was  finished  amid  much  ap- 
plause— the  gentleman  who  had  had  the  chancery 
suit,  (being  rather  deaf,  and  having  seen  some 
people  near  him  laughing)  going  up  to  her  at 
the  piano,  and  patting  her  shoulder,  observed 
in  a  snufiy  voice,  that  it  was  a  capital  comic 
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song— but  the  Tiger  fidgetted^  and  Mn  and 
Mrs.  Potter  knew  that  he  wanted  whist,  so 
the  tables  were  wheeled  forward,  chairs  set, 
parties  formed,  candles  snuffed,  and  cards  cut  fin* 
partners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter,  Jessie  and  the  T^ger 
occupied  one  table. 

^'  Whose  deal  is  it  ?'  enquired  Mr.  Potter,  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  rubber. 

**It'8  the  Tiger's,'*  said  Jessie,  whose 
thoughts  had  often  wandered  from  the  whist 
table. 

Mr.  Currie  started  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
— pushed  back  his  chair,  and  bade  Mrs.  Potter 
good  evening.  There  was  suddenly  a  dead  si- 
lence in  the  room,  for  all  (except  the  deaf  gen- 
tleman) had  heard  what  poor  Jessie  had  so  in- 
advertently said. 

The  nabob  bowed  hastily  to  the  party,  and 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Potter  followed  him  down 
stairs. 

'*  I  really  hope,"  stammered  the  latter,  ^^  that, 
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that,  that,  you  are  not  offended— our  young 
widow  only  arrived  yesterday,  and,  and,  does 
not  know— -ehem  I— -does  not  know  the  town/' 

'*  I  ordered  my  carriage  to  come  at  eleven,'* 
said  the  Tiger,  putting  on  his  great  coat,  *^  and  I 
think  it  must  now  be  about  half-past  nine — ^it  is 
a  very  wet  night,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  a 
severe  fit  of  illness— but  no  matter/' 

*'Mr.  Currie,  Mr.  Currie,  pray  Mr.  Currie 


''  I  have  been  told  by  all  my  physicians,  that  if 
I  go  out  in  the  cold  at  night,  I  shall  have  acute 
rheumatism — one  of  them  indeed  said,''  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  from  under  the  shawl  which 
he  was  tying  tightly  round  his  neck  and  mouth, 
"  that  I  should  have  a  rheumatic  fever!' 

**  Pray  let  me  send  for  your  carriage,"  said 
the  unfortunate  host. 

"  Oh  no,  by  no  means.  The  street  is  quite 
wet,  and  I  have  on  thin  shoes — but  good  night, 
Mr.  Potter — pray  open  the  door — good  night," 
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said  the  nabobs  raising  his  hat,  and  disappeariDg 
amid  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Potter  re-entered  his  drawing  room, 
looking  like  a  dog  that  had  been  kicked.  Mrs. 
Potter  was  fanning  herself  with  a  fiem,  which  as 
it  was  imperfect  in  the  ivory,  she  had  not  in- 
tended to  open,  the  guests  looked  as  Eang 
James's  Privy  Council  may  be  supposed  to  have 
done,  when  they  discovered  the  gunpowder  plot, 
and  Jessie,  who  had  seen  the  mischief  she  had 
done,  was  wondering  what  its  ulterior  effects 
might  be. 

One  of  the  Misses  Potter  began  to  cry.  Mrs. 
Potter  looked  daggers  at  her  husband,  as  most 
wives  do,  when  any  body  else  has  offended 
them. 

The  party  soon  broke  up.  The  hostess,  im- 
mediately after  they  were  gone,  retired  to  her 
own  room,  whither  Mr.  Potter  followed  her 
reluctantly — the  servants  locked  the  outer  door, 
and  Jessie  went  to  rest,  feeling  strangely. 
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But  she  had  lost  Mn.  Potter's  love  for  ever. 
This  lady  liad  a  small  speck  of  malioey  in  the 
doimestic  character  of  her  xnindy  which  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  enlarging  itsdf.  She  soon 
made  Jessie  £eel  that  she  was  a  dependant,  and 
that,  in  many  and  painful  ways.  And  not  that 
alone,  but  injuries  came,  which  rankle  far  deeper 
than  the  consciousness  of  humility  of  condition 
— she  would  now  and  then  remark,  that  some 
mothers  might  not  consider  ladies,  who  had 
married  against  their  parents'  will,  proper  per- 
sons to  have  the  charge  of  the  education  of  their 
daughters ;  that  she  really  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  husband  should  wish  to  leave 
his  wife  for  foreign  countries,  if  she  made  him 
happy  at  home;  and  that  love  and  romance 
were  very  fine  things,  but  that  for  her  part,  she 
liked  decency  better. 

And  Jessie  bore  it  all,  for  she  was  a  mother, 
and  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  The  blood 
would  rise  to  her  cheeks  at  times,  and  her  fine 
dark  eyes  flash   indignantly,  as  she    struggled 
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with  the  promptings  of  her  passionate  nature, 
and  she  would  go  to  her  own  cold  room,  and 
look  on  her  husband's  miniature,  and  whisper 
all  her  griefs  to  it — but  it  spoke  not  again, 
even  her  warm  tears  fell  on  it  unheeded ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tax  Brbakino  of  the  Last  String. 


Thb  life  of  nobody  in  Bourbourg  was  so  dreary 
as  Toddle's.  His  mother's  visits  were  his  only 
consolation,  and  he  saw  her  but  once  a  day — 
some  days  indeed,  Mrs.  Potter  managed  that 
Jessie's  cheerful  duties  of  tuition  should  prevent 
her  going  out,  and  those  days,  to  the  solitary 
boy,  were  the  saddest  of  all. 

Yet  he  still  made  no  complaint  to  her,  for  he 
still  saw  that  she  was  unhappy ;  and  the  child 

VOL.  II.  I 
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had  manly  stuff  in  him.  She  began  to  teach 
him  his  letters,  during  these  short  visits,  and 
though  play  of  some  sort  would  have  been  more 
consonant  to  his  tastes  than  literature,  still  he 
wished  to  please  poor  Ma,  and  was  as  studious 
as  he  could  be. 

His  landlady's  impression,  that  he  told  Jessie 
every  thing  he  suffered,  still  remained ;  for  the 
mother's  jealous  anxiety  made  her  inquire  many 
things,  which  were  set  down  in  the  landlady's 
mind,  as  being  suggested  by  the  child's  com- 
plaints ;  and  so  her  hate  towards  him  increased 
—  she  also  knew  that  Mrs.  Potter  was  not 
Jessie's  friend. 

Toddle,  after  some  time,  obtained  the  indul- 
gence of  being  allowed  to  play  on  the  street, 
and  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  other 
children,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  being  there. 
They  had  voices,  but  no  language  for  each 
other,  for  he  knew  not  what  they  said,  and  he 
was  just  as  unintelligible  to  them ;  still  they 
played. 
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But  misfortune  has  a  circulation  which  ex- 
tends to  the  slightest  members  of  a  stricken 
fiemiily^  more  deeply  than  the  happy  know.  His 
small  compeers,  all  of  whom  were  older  than 
himself,  began  to  take  objection  to  the  cut  of 
his  clothes,  to  shew  him  their  whips,  and  laugh 
at  him  because  he  had  no  toys  ;  while  one  boy. 
the  pinafored  wit  of  the  little  community,  made 
the  En^sh  child  the  butt  of  the  whole.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  witty  things  this  small  gen- 
tleman said,  and  the  laugh  of  his  listeners  was 
the  more  ready,  that  Toddle  did  not  understand 
the  words — the  teasing  went  on  day  after  day, 
the  boy  felt  it  acutely,  still  he  went  out  among 
them,  for  any  thing  was  better  than  sitting  at 
home. 

And  then  came  the  jour  de  Van^  and  the 
other  children  yrere  smartly  dressed,  and  had  all 
new  toys ;  and  when  Toddle  joined  them,  there 
was  more  laughing  at  him  than  ever.  They 
shewed  him  their  toys,  and  asked  him  for  his — 
they  pointed  to  his  clothes,  which  were  faded, 
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and  to  patches  which  Jessie  had  sewn,  and 
found  new  merriment  in  that— they  mocked  him 
aloud^  and  the  wit  of  the  party  came  out  very 
strongly  that  day. 

The  child's  heart  was  big  within  him ;  but  he 
bore  up  against  it  all,  though  they  jeered  him 
with  such  scoffing  antics  as  even  made  the 
passers-by  smile—and  they  shewed  him  their  toys 
again,  and  again  asked  him  for  his ;  and  again 
they  pointed  to  the  patches  on  his  clothes ;  and 
made  merry  at  his  efforts  to  check  his  teara^ 
while  the  small  wit  stood  before  him,  directing 
and  exciting  the  cruelty. 

Toddle  had  no  toys,  no  new  clothes,  no 
friends,  no  French ;  but  he  had  a  pair  of  small 
fists,  and  goaded  beyond  what  nature  could  en- 
dure, he  attacked  the  French ;  boy  so  heartily, 
that,  in  a  moment  or  two,  the  blood  was  flowing 
from  his  nose  over  his  chin — when  his  arm  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  French  citizen,  who  had 
rushed  furiously  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  and 
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who  happened  to  be  the  fiither  of  the  beaten 
boy. 

He  shook  the  child  so  violently,  that  the 
blood  came  between  his  lips,  and  he  might  have 
served  him  more  harshly  still,  had  not  a  thin 
man,  with  wiry  moustachios,  wearing  a  for- 
midable cocked  hat,  a  long  grey  coat,  with  a 
sword  hanging  by  a  broad  white  belt,  so  far 
down  the  side  of  his  body,  that  the  brass  point 
of  the  scabbard  struck  the  pavement  while  he 
walked — approached  the  spot.  He  reUeved  the  * 
oatraged  citizen  of  his  exciting  duty,  by  grasp- 
ing the  child's  arm  himself,  and  though  he  did 
not  shake  him,  holding  it  so  tightly,  that  the 
Kttle  limb  tingled  to  the  bone. 

The  beaten  boy  was  blubbering  too  much,  to 
be  able  to  make  a  complaint,  but  his  compan- 
ions screamed  forth  a  clamour  of  charges  against 
the  English  boy,  craning  up  their  heads  like 
birds  in  a  nest.  The  bearded  functionary  ad- 
justed his  sword  belt,  and  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
party  accused,  but  the  child  had  been  too  much 
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shaken^  and  was  in  too  much  pain  to  be  able  to 
speak.  And  even  had  that  not  been  the  case, 
Toddle  well  knew,  from  bitter  experience,  that 
he  should  not  be  understood.  So  he  said  no- 
thing, but  tried  to  keep  away  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  that  the  French  boys  might  not  see  him 
weep. 

The  militaire  was  a  man  of  few  words,  so  he 
said  nothing,  but  dragged  the  child  to  the  house 
which  the  other  children  pointed  out  to  him. 

Toddle's  landlady  was  at  first  startled  at  the 
sight  of  the  armed  man  and  his  little  prisoner, 
but  when  she  heard  what  he  had  done,  a  more 
active  passion  took  possession  of  her — she  struck 
the  child  several  blows  on  the  cheeks,  and  set 
him  in  a  corner,  abusing  him  all  the  time  in 
violent  language,  which  the  boy  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Toddle's  little  heart  was  full,  and  beating  in 
convulsive  throbs  that  almost  choked  him,  but 
he  shed  no  tear,  until  he  heard  her  descending 
the  stairs  speaking  to  the  soldier ;  and  then  he 
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covered  his  face  with  his  hands^  sobbed  *'Ma  ! 
Ma  !*'  and  wept  aloud. 

The  forlorn  child  pined  day  after  day.  Jessie 
saw  with  agony  that  he  was  becoming  more  and 
more  pale  and  thin,  but  every  body  said,  the 
spring  would  make  him  well  again — for  the 
winter  was  damp  and  unkind.  And  he  was 
always  happy  when  she  was  with  him,  and  so 
sad,  the  days  Mrs.  Potter  kept  her  away — and  he 
studied  over  his  tiny  lessons  in  the  grey  mom- 
ing  light,  and  felt  such  delight  when  Ma  would 
praise  him  for  them,  that  though  he  was  still  ill, 
and  his  curly  brown  hair  hung  over  the  increas- 
ing paleness  of  his  countenance — though  his 
eyes  were  becoming  clearer,  and  their  full  dark 
pupils  of  a  deeper  light ;  still,  still,  the  poor 
mother  hoped  that  the  spring  would  make  him 
well. 

But  he  sickened  and  became  very  ill.  Every 
moment  which  was  Jessie's  own,  she  was  with 
him,  and  with  her,  he  was  so  happy,  that  a 
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mother's  gladness  almost  cheated  away  her 
fears. 

These  changes  had  come  rapidly — the  boy's 
illness  was  pronounced  to  be  infectious,  and 
Jessie  was  one  day  informed  that  her  visits  to 
him  must  cease. 

Perhaps  life  had  not  a  greater  torture  for  her 
now,  than  this*  Her  child>  her  little  Gerald, 
was  suffering,  and  strangers  tended  him — while 
she  was  within  a  street  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lay.  Often  that  evening  she  resolved  to 
leave  all,  and  fly  to  him,  but  then  she  was  a 
stranger  among  strangers,  and  she  might  only 
get  her  boy  in  her  arms,  to  wander  with  him  by 
the  wayside,  and  die.  Yet  many  times  during 
the  night  she  seemed  to  hear  his  cries,  calling 
on  his  mother  to  come  to  him,  and  she  would 
start  up  as  if  the  sounds  were  real,  and  listen  to 
the  lonely  wind. 

Next  day  they  partially  calmed  her,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  her  child  was  better — and  in  ti^ 
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state  of  mind  Jessie  had  to  teach.  During  the 
evening,  she  sent  message  after  message,  to  the 
medkal  man  who  was  attending  the  child — he 
was  a  polite  person,  and  his  answers  were 
written  to  be  consolatory. 

And  on  the  following  day,  they  told  her  nearly 
the  same,  but  Jessie  thought  that  the  doctor's 
answers  were  more  guardedly  worded,  than  those 
of  yesterday.  She  could  not  bear  this  agony 
of  mind  much  longer;  and  though  they  told 
her  that  afternoon,  that  she  was  unnecessarily 
alarming  herself— that  her  child  would  soon  get 
well,  and  that  in  a  few  days  she  might  renew 
her  visits  to  him,  Jessie  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  distraction. 

But  the  Potters  were  peremptory — even  Mr. 
Potter  himself,  who  had  a  horror  of  infection, 
for  once  in  his  life  cordially  seconding  his  wife's 
views — they  represented  to  her,  the  injury  she 
would  do  her  child  as  well  as  herself,  by  the 
alternative  which,  for  the  sake  of  their  innocent 
&mily,  they  should  be  obliged  to  adhere  to — 

I  5 
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that  it  was  her^  whom  the  child  had  to  look  to, 
for  support — her  alone,  his  mother ;  fi^r^  fiom 
what  they  understood,  he  had  no  other  friend — 
and  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  her  fiselings  to 
deprive  her  of  the  means  of  providing  for  him, 
by  rushing  into  contact  with  infection^  which 
would  prevent  those  who  wished  to  befriend  her^ 
from  doing  so,  except  in  a  way  which  her  pride 
was  not  likely  to  allow. 

All  this  was  true,  but  it  did  not  make  her  trial 


And  night  came  again,  and  after  some  hours 
of  melancholy  solitude — if  melancholy  may  ex- 
press the  active  forebodings  which  the  motlier 
felt — after  some  hours  of  melancholy  solitude, 
when  all  the  house  was  still,  Jessie  retired  to 
rest,  and  wearied  nature  made  sleep  steal  upon 
her.  Her  long  eye-lashes  closed,  though  tear- 
drops met  in  them — ^the  movements  of  her 
bosom  were  becoming  more  equable,  though  a 
shivery  sigh  would  disturb  it  at  times — dreams 
were  mingling  with  her  waking  thoughts,  but 
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her  pale  fimhead  was  heavy — sleep  was  stealing 
cm  her,  the  sleep  which  is  not  repose ;  when  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  street  door  made  her  start; 
and  ere  her  heart  could  beat  freely,  she  heard 
the  knocking  repeated  more  loudly,  and  by  and 
bye  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  a  drowsy  question, 
a  hasty  answer,  the  grating  of  bolts,  the  fidl  of 
the  door  chain,  the  lazy  noise  of  the  turned 
lock,  and  the  very  sound  of  the  wind  that  burst 
into  the  lobby — Jessie  heard  them  all;  and 
whisperings  anxiously  spoken — ^footsteps  on  the 
stairs — they  were  coming  to  her  door  ! 

Some  one  knocks— ob,  she  knows  it  all  !  a 
servant  enters,  and  tells  her  that  her  boy  is 
dying! 

But  did  she  believe  it?  No,  no!— for  the 
heart  often  knows,  what  it  does  not  believe ; 
and  Jessie,  as  she  hurried  to  her  child,  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  die. 

He  was  lying  on  a  little  pallet — his  cheeks 
were  flushed,  his  brown  hair  pain-tossed,  and 
his    eyes  feverishly  bright,  but  looldng  with  a 
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melancholy  coldness    on    the    stnmger  ^     ^ 
which  were  now  familiar  to  him — ^for  ecv^^ 
women  were  in  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Ma,  Ma,  Ma  !'*  cried  he,  a  sudden  ^^ 
pression  of  the  wildest  joy  changing  her  ooaa#^^ 
nance,  as  he  put  his  arms  round  his  neck,  wh^^ 
she  clasped  him  to  her  bosom.  ^'  Oh,  how  goo^^ 
how  good  to  come !  Oh,  Ma,  why  did  you  i 
away !  I  had  nobody  to  speak  to,  nobody !  0^ 
Ma,  Ma,  Ma!  you  will  not  leave  me, 
Don  t  cry.  Oh  how  glad  I  am  !  Where 
granny  and  Mar)— oh,  come  all  back  again  V^ 

Jessie  clung  to  him. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  so  long  for  you— ^^ 
very  long;  and  calling  for  you;   and  I  ask^^ 
them  to  send  for  you,  and  tell  you  I  was  iU-"^ 
often  and  often ;  but  they  never  know  what  I 
say,  else  I  think  they  would  have  done  it^  I 
asked  so  hard.     And  it  is  so  hot.  Ma,  and  I 
was  so  thirsty,  so  very  thirsty.     Oh  kiss 
just  kiss  me.    You  will  stay  a  long  time  ?*' 

"My  child,mychUd!" 
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^*  Granny  was  here  to-day^  Ma — she  came 
twice  ;  and  said  she  would  come  again,  and  take 
me  to  Deaaide." 

^  Oh  spare  him!  spare  him  V^  sobbed  Jessie, 
bending  on  her  knees,  over  her  dying  child. 

The  doctor  entered,  winking  drowsily,  like  a 
man  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  from 
sleep.  He  advanced  to  the  pallet,  looked  at 
the  child — took  a  piece  of  ivory  from  an  in- 
strument case^  and  pressed  down  the  sufferer's 
tongue  with  it — looked  into  his  mouth,  wiped 
the  ivory  on  his  handkerchief^  and  put  it  into 
the  case  again.  He  turned  from  the  bed,  the 
eyes  of  the  other  women  followed  him — but 
Jessie's  did  not,  for  the  mother  saw  that  death 
was  on  her  boy. 

*'I  have  been  bad,  in  saying  I  was  always 
happy,'^  said  the  child,  ^^but  I  was  afraid  it 
would  make  you  cry.  Ma.  I  don't  mind  crying 
myself,  but  I  never  could  like  to  see  you  cry. 
Ma— so  I  said  I  was  happy." 
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Jessie  sobbed  aloud.  . 

*^  It  was  very  bad,  to  tell  a  lie ;  but  now  I  am 
going  back  to  Deeside,  so  you  won^  <ay  any 
more.    And  Mary,  where  is  Mary?" 

Jessie  kissed  him,  with  her  tears  raining  on 
his  face. 

'^  And  I  did  beat  the  French  boy/'  said  poor 
Toddle,  struggling  to  speak,  ^' for  when  they 
laughed  at  me  because  I  had  no  toys,  I  thought 
they  were  saying,  that  you  were  not  kind  tome — 
but  I  know,  granny  would  say  it  was  bad  ;  and 
I  have  tried  to  be  sorry  for  it ;  indeed,  indeed,  I 
have  tried  very  hard.*' 

"  Oh  God  !  spare  my  child  to  me  !**  shrieked 
Jessie,  ^*  my  boy  !  my  own  Grerald's  boy  !'* 

The  eyes  of  the  little  sufferer  were  becoming 
fixed. 

"  Kiss  me.  Ma !  one  kiss — and  oh,  there  is 
dear  granny  !  come.  Ma,  close — kiss  me.  Ma,  for 
it  is  dark  !*' 

Jessie  clung  to  him  convulsively,  and  did  not 
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see  the  changes  of  his  fence.    They  dragged  her 
away^  for  she  was  insensible;   and  the  other 
women,  now  weeping  all,  busied  themselves 
about  the  pallet. 
Toddle  was  dead. 
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BOOK  V, 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Consultation. 


In  an  imperfectly  lighted  room,  in  one  of  the 
narrow  courts  of  an  obscure  part  of  Edinburgh, 
two  men  were  seated  before  a  low  broad  desk, 
covered  with  dusty  piles  of  folded  papers,  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  that  mutual  wariness  of 
expectancy,  which  precedes  a  communication  to 
be  made  between  those,  who  distrust  something. 
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^^ch  Other.  The  thick  offioe-candle  sent  forth 
amoky  light  between  them^  and  partially  re- 
^^Ked  their  persons.  The  one  was  a  tall  man, 
vpttently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  hard 
^mntenance,  thick,  shortly  cut  grey  hair,  great 
lyneas  of  complexion,  and  watchful  eyes ;  the 
ther  was  a  younger  man,  something  about 
ditj ;  with  sharp  features  which,  although  not 
idly  finrmed,  were  unpleasant  from  their  unre- 
wng  shrewdness,  light  coloured  hair,  brushed 
»  one  side,  over  a  forehead  which  increased  the 
sneral  aspect  of  the  countenance;  and  the  eyes 
ird,  and  resembling  those  of  his  companion. 
Hiether  it  was  the  light,  the  room  in  which  they 
it^  their  features,  or  the  peculiar  expression 
!  their  ftoes,  nobody  could  have  seen  them  as 
tey  sat  there,  and  have  believed  that  he  was 
okingon  honest  men.  And  they  were  not 
DDCst  men ;  they  were  Messieurs  File  and  Pyke, 
ilicHors  in  the  supreme  courts  of  Scotland. 
^Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  called    here    this 
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morning/'   commenced   Mr.    Pyke,  tbe  junior 
partner. 

File  knew  that  be  had,  he  had  eren  been  in 
the  office  at  the  time  Mr.  Pittenween  was  there, 
had  overheard  all  the  conversatioD  that  passed, 
but  could  remember  nothing  connected  with  it, 
in  any  way  making  it  necessary  for  hiniy  to  wait 
at  the  office  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  meet  his 
partner,  who  had  gone  down  a  little  iahj  into 
the  country,  that  evening,  on  business.  Mr.  File 
knew  this,  but  he  was  a  patient  man,  and  said 
nothing.  He  put  his  elbows  on  the  desk, 
crossed  his  hands,  put  his  chin  upon  them,  and 
looked  very  hard  at  Pyke. 

^^Mr.  Cosmo   Pittenween  is  in  comfortable 
circumstances,'^  resumed  Mr.  Pyke,  also  putting 
his  arms  on  the   desk,  and  looking  as  if  his 
eyes — although   they  seemed,   at  first  sight,  uc^ 
be  regarding  something  at  the  opposite  end  im^ 
the  office — were  really  fixed  on  something  insidb^ 
his  own  forehead. 

File  raised  his  eyes  to  one  of  the  comers  o  -^ 
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the  ceiling,  and  put  his  tongue  to  one  of  his 
back  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw — a  thing  he  gene- 
rally did  when  he  was  thinkings  and  did  not 
quite  see  his  way. 

**  I  was  in  court  to-day/'  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

Mr.  File  snuffed  the  candle. 

'^  The  case  of  Ehnwood  against  Elmwood  has 
been  decided  at  last.^' 

•*  I  don't  know  the  case/'  said  Mr.  File. 

"  I  thought  you  did/' 

"  I  know  it  by  name/'  said  File,  "  and  no 
more." 

*^  I  have  watched  that  case  with  some  inter- 
est." 

Mr.  File  was  watching  his  junior  partner  with 
some  interest,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

*^  It  is,  in  its  principle,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  of  the  court,  within  the  last 
twenty  years — I  might  say  more  than  that." 

^^  Has  Mr.  Pittenween  anything  to  do  with 
it?" 

^'  Nothing  in  the  world.     He  is  the  last  man 
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in  Britain  I  should  tliink  of  even  mentioniog  it 
to— not  that  he  would  be  muchwiser^  if  I  did." 

And  Mr*  Pyke  took  up  a  piece  of  red  tape, 
and  began  to  bandage  the  fore  finger  of  his  left 
hand  tightly. 

**  I  will  tell  you  the  case/'  said  he  after  a 
pause,  which  File  had  endured  without  a  word, 
looking  at  his  partner,  twining  and  untwining 
the  tape,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  case.  Pile — there 
is  nothing  in  telling  what  every  body  knows/' 

File  said  nothing. 

"The  estate  of  Elmwood,"  resumed  Pyke, 
^'  was  entailed  to  heirs  male,  and  the  late  Ehn- 
wood  of  Elmwood  who  died  some  years  ago, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  daughter— the  person  who  raised  the 
action/' 

File  crossed  his  arms  on  the  desk,  and  looked 
at  Pyke. 

The  junior  partner  resumed.  "The  entail 
was  by  the  late  proprietor's  great  grandfather, 
and    the     destination    is    as    follows,*'    con- 
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tinued  the  speaker,  taking  a  sniall  packet  of 
papers  firom  his  pocket,  and  reading  one  of 
them — '* '  to  Robert  Ehnwood«  my  eldest  son,  and 
his  heirs  male  ;  and  the  heirs  whomsoever  of  the 
said  heirs  male,  whom  fidling,  to  John,  second 
son  of  Dame  Agnes  Ehnwood,  or  Ironside, 
my  sister,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Ironside,  Baronet, 
of  Craighall,  the  said  John  Ironside  to  assume 
and  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  Ehnwood,  in 
addition  to — '  but  there  is  no  use  going  ftirther/' 
said  Pyke  folding  the  paper,  ^^  as  the  succession 
has  not  fallen  under  the  second  destination. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  'heirs  male' 
must  be  exhausted,  before  the  lands  could  go  to 
an  '  heir  whomsoever.' " 

**  Pray  read  the  first  part  of  the  destination 
again." 

Pyke  did  so,  and  proceeded.  '^  You  see  it  is 
*  to  Robert  Elmwood,  and  his  heirs  male,  and 
the  heirs  whomsoever  of  the  said  heirs  male,' 
not — '  whom  failing^  to  the  heirs  whomsoever.'  '* 

'^  Still  the   law  of   entail  has  been  often  so 
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favourably  interpreted  for  male-succession,  tint 
the  wording  of  the  clause,  I  should  think,  would 
not  be  fatal  to  them/' 

''  It  has  been  so,  though,  and  I  always  thooght 
it  would.  The  old  principles  of  feudality  wot 
once  so  strong  in  such  matters,  that  a  convej- 
ancer  in  those  days,  might  have  thought  the 
clause  sufficiently  expressed — and  the  judges 
were  divided  in  their  decision — all  the  elder  cl 
them,  being  of  opinion  that,  Elmwood  the  bro- 
ther, as  the  next '  heir  male'  of  this  ^  Robert'  was 
entitled  to  the  lands,  while  the  others,  the  ma- 
jority, held  that  Agnes  the  daughter  had  the  suc- 
cession as  an  ^  heir  whomsoever '  of  the  last  heir 
male — ^They  are  to  take  it  to  the  House  of 
Lords." 

**  And  do  you  think  the  case  will  hold  water 
there — do  you  think  the  decision  will  be  con- 
firmed?*' 

'^  I  do,  and  it  struck  me  so  from  the  first," 
continued  Pyke,  his  eyes  glittering  as  he  pro- 
ceeded— '^  there  is  a  new  spirit  getting  into  the 
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interpretation  of  deeds  affectiDg  heritable  pro- 
perty. This  Agnes  Elmwood  is  her  father's 
heiress  at  law,  had  there  been  no  entail,  and, 
if  her  right  is  to  be  set  aside,  it  must  be  done 
so,  clearly,  and  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt — she  cannot  have  it  guessed  away, 
by  presumed  intentions  in  framing  the  exclud- 
ing deed ;  for  the  leanings  of  feudality  will  no 
bnger  be  permitted  to  put  their  own  pet  con- 
structions on  uncertain  passages,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  rights.'* 

^'  It  is  a  very  pretty  case,  but  what  is  it  ail  to 
us?*' 

**  File,  you  have  a  good  connection — '* 

"  I  believe  I  have." 

**  And  yet  I  have  thought  of  our  dissolving 
partnership.** 

File  put  his  tongue  to  his  back  tooth  again, 
and  looked  to  the  cornice ;  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

•*  On  second  thoughts,*'  resumed  Pyke,  "  I 
have  given  up  that  idea.'* 
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Still  File  said  nothing. 

^^  I  aee  something  good  before  us,  and  wt 
shall  go  halves  if  we  get  it — File,  I  am  going  to 
trust  you/' 

'^  Because  you  cannot  help  it,"  thought  Fik, 
but  as  before,  he  said  nothing. 

Pyke  knew  his  thoughts  exactly,  but  that  did 
not  disconcert  him. 

'^  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  resumed  Pyke; 
<<we  must  both  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel ;  I  am  in  possession  of  a  secret,  which  to 
a  certain  party — ^to  two  parties ;  the  one  as  t 
gainer  and  the  other  to  escape  being  a  loser- 
is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
— much  more." 

File's  eyes  twinkled.  Pyke  saw  that  they 
did  so,  and  snuffed  the  candle. 

'^Old  MacShaloon  of  Crankle-court,  who 
fortimately  for  us  is  dead  and  buried,  was  agent 
for  Kenmuir  of  Kenmuir  when  I  was  in  his 
office." 

"  I  know  he  was,"  said  File. 
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^'  And,'*  continued  Pyke  slowly  and  empha- 
tically^  ^  the  destination  in  the  Kenmuir  deed  of 
entail,  is  word  for  word  like  that  of  Ehn- 
wood.^ 

Kle  looked  hard  at  his  partner,  but  said 
nothing. 

^  Kenmuir  left  a  daughter/' 

^  Kenmuir  of  Kenmuir  was  in  Edinburgh  last 
month*^ 

*^That  may  be,  but  he  is  dead  now — ^that 
very  journey  brought  back  his  gout  again — I 
know  all  this  business,  File.     His  boy " 

File  gave  such  a  stare  that  it  amounted  to 
an  interruption. 

"  His  boy,'*  resumed  Pyke  quietly,  "  having 
caught  cold  by  the  river  side,  died  of  croup — 
I  think  that  is  what  they  call  it — of  croup,  or 
something  else,  but  he  did  die — and  Kenmuir 
took  the  matter  so  much  to  heart — for  he  never 
liked  his  cousin  who  has  now  got  the  estate — he 
took  the  death  of  his  heir  so  much  to  heart, 
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that  the  gout  settled  on  his  stomach,  and  killed 
him  in  a  night.'' 

File  still  listened^  without  a  word,  and  I^^ke 
went  on. 

^^  He  has  left  a  daughter,  a  young  widow, 
and  Cosmo  Pittenween,  who  knows  all  about  die 
Deeside  &milies,  told  me  to-day,  when  yon 
were  sitting  where  you  are  now,  that  ahe  n 
living  somewhere  in  France  as  a  governess,  snd 
that  she  was  to  be  with  him  in  Lambwool 
Terrace,  in  a  week  or  so." 

"What  to  do?" 

"  To  sit  with  his  wife,  be  a  companion  or 
some  such  thing.  Cosy's  wife  has  worn  her- 
self out,  and  it  would  appear  he  has  turned  her 
over  to  this  young  widow." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  mean 
to  do  at  once/'  said  File,  becoming  more 
interested. 

"  If  the  Lords  confirm  the  decision  of  the 

Court,  this  Mrs. I  forget  her  name  now— 

will  be  heiress  of  Eeomuir." 
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^  Now,  do  go  on." 

^And  the  estate  is  ours/' continued  Pyke, 
striking  his  hand  upon  the  desk. 

<<  Burdened  with  the  woman,  though/'  re- 
marked Mr.  File. 

''Justso.'* 

••  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  yet.  Two  courses 
seem  to  be  open  to  us^  either  to  get  this  Ken- 
muir,  who  holds  the  lands,  to  buy  our  silence, '^ 
(Pyke's  eyes  absolutely  glowed  as  he  looked 
on  his  partner)  ^^  or  to  get  the  lands  for  this 
widow — Is  it  not  so  ?" 

^  In  the  first  place^  File,  to  offer  our  secret 
for  sale  would  be  useless,  for  two  of  us  know 
it — you  understand  ?"  (File  c?irf  understand)  "and 
this  Kenmuir  is  a  man  of  property,  and  might 
prefer  giving  the  estate,  for  a  round  sum,  to  his 
cousin,  than  to  collect  rents,  which  he  knew  he 
might  one  day  have  to  account  for." 

"  Well,  I  see  all  that." 

**  And  as  to  getting  the  estate  for  the  widow, 
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any  solicitor  that  knew  how  matters  stood^  might 
do  that.'' 

'^  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  propose  to  do  ?" 
said  File,  goaded  out  of  his  temper^  ccdd  as  it 
was. 

^^To  get  the  lands  to  ourselves.  File,  and 
some  of  us  must  take  the  widow/' 

^^Then  do  you  take  her/'  said  old  Fik 
hastily ;  **  I  should  prefer  my  share  to  be  with- 
out incumbrances  of  any  kind." 

^^  Exactly  my  own  opinion ;  besides  as  I  am  a 
somewhat  younger  man,  perhaps  I  should 
manage  that  part  of  the  business  with  less 
trouble  than  you." 

"  Still,  I  don't  see  my  way.  If  we  raise  the 
action  for  the  widow,  how  can  we  compel  her  to 
do  anything — all  the  profession  will  see  that  she 
has  the  certainty  of  success,  and  any  of  them 
would  take  up  her  cause,  if  we  threatened  to  give 
it  up." 

^'  File  you  don't  seem  an  old  man — pray  how 
old  are  you  ?" 
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<<  Fifty-three— but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it?'' 

"  Only  this,"  said  Pyke,  taking  up  a  pen- 
knife and  putting  its  point  to  the  desk,  ^'  that 
they  say,  when  a  man  reaches  a  certain  age, 
there  is  not  that — what  shall  I  call  it? — acute- 
ness— which  is  so  remarkable  in  some  people,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life, — But  I  thought  seventy 
was  the  time." 

'*  Pyke,  you  are  trifling  with  me,  and  its  near 
eleven  o'clock/' 

'^  I  cannot  help  it,  File.  It  is  sickening  to 
hear  a  man  like  you  speak  of  raising  an  action 
on  a  knowledge  exclusively  our  own ;  for  the 
Kenmuir  deed  of  entail  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  not  being  examined  for  centuries. — The  late 
Kenmuir  made  a  will.'' 

**  Now,"  cried  File,  his  hard  eyes  suddenly 
lighting  up,  *'  I  see  it !" 

**That  will  was  in  &vour  of  his  wife — ^not  the 
mother  of  the  young  widow — his  second  wife — 
by  which  she  gets  all  his  personal  property  ex- 
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cept  the  plate^  family  pictures  and  heiriooms  he 
might  hardly  meddle  with — ^in  addition  to  the 
jointmre  of  five  hundred  a  year,  which  is  all  the 
entail  allows/' 

'^  I  see,  I  see— that  will  is  forged— is  informai, 
is  not  signed,  is  anything,  in  shorty  to  get  the 
widow  into  expenses,  and  our  power.  Egad, 
Pyke  you  have  had  your  eyes  open  here.'' 

^^  If  this  will  is  invalid — ^which  I  know  very 
well  it  is  not — the  young  widow  of  course  comes 
in  for  her  share  of  her  father's  personal  property, 
and  that  to  the  tune  of  some  thousands ;  we 
must  raise  an  action  against  the  Kenmuir  widow 
— ^two  widows,  File — sharp  practice ;  we  advance 
the  outlay 9  and  run  up  expenses,  and  this  young 
widow — I  carft  remember  her  name — will  have 
to  choose  between  a  husband  (and  that  when 
she  thinks  herself  a  beggar)  and  a  jail — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  she  should  prove  restive  till  then,  which  I 
really  don't  think  likely.  But  if  she  should— 
she  will  learn  wisdom.  Cosmo  Pittenween  is 
moreover    a    friend    of     mine;   that    is,    he 
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knows  me  very  well,  and  I  am  a  favourite  with 
his  wife,  so  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  there — 
but  if  the  young  widow  should  be  obstinate, 
the  alternative  will  cure  it.  Pittenween  is  a 
man  of  some  little  property  I  dare  say,  but  a 
thousand  pounds  or  so,  mi^t  not  be  convenient 
for  him  to  pay  for  another,  nor  if  convenient, 
advantageous.  And  if  we  had  a  thought  of 
the  kind — it  is  a  rich  stake — we  could  run  up 
the  matter  to  a  point  that  would  make  him 
quite  sure — ^' 

"  Oh  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  that 
way.  It  all  hangs  now  on  the  decision  of  the 
Lords.' 

^<  We  may  be  confident  they  will  confirm  that 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  case  is  clear.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  dread  of  the  judgment 
being  reversed.'* 

''And  when  all  is  settled,  how  does  the 
property  go— have  you  thought  of  that?** 

**  I  think  one-third  without  the  widow,  and 
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two-thirds  with  her^  fidr.    Tou  may  make  your 
choice.'* 

'^  Oh,  I  take  the  one  third*  By  heaven  it  is 
a  fine  thing.  A  scrape  of  this  widow's  pea  can 
now — what  is  the  rental  of  the  estate  ?^ 

**  Something  about  seven  thousand  a  year/ 

^^Egad  there  is  something  in  dreams,  I 
dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  sealing  up  a 
banker's  repositories.  I  hope  the  Lords  won't 
keep  this  fllmwood  case  long  on  their  hands.'' 

'^  I  shall  have  a  house  near  the  Calton  Hill, 
when  this  is  settled/'  said  Pyke  musing,  ^^  I  am 
tired  of  the  Old  Town  gutters/' 

'^  Now,  I  rather  like  them,"  said  old  File. 

*' There's  a  pretty  girl  on  the  stage  now,  who 
has — but  that  is  not  the  question.'* 

^^  No  no,'*  said  old  File.  ^*  But  are  you  con- 
fident the  Lords  will  confirm  the  decision  ?" 

^'  If  I  had  money  to  lend,  File,  I  should  con- 
sider the  young  widow's  bond  as  good  as  the 
Bank  of  Scotland." 
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''  I  hope  the  Lords  will  not  keep  this  Elm- 
wood  case  long/' 

''Make  your  mind  easy  about  the  Lords. 
I  shall  bring  you  copies  of  a  great  part  of  the 
process  to-morrow — I  have  them  at  home.  The 
Solicitor -General's  arguments  are  invincible — I 
have  no  fear  at  all  of  the  Lords  reversing  the 
decision.  I  saw  how  the  matter  would  go  from 
the  first.'' 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  case.  They  can't  have 
much  trouble  with  it,  eh  Pyke?" 

''No,  the  heavy  work  has  all  been  done 
here." 

Mr.  Pyke,  without  any  preliminary  notice, 
now  rose,  with  the  candle,  and  took  his  hat. 
File  did  so  likewise.  They  locked  the  office 
door,  and  gave  the  key  to  an  old  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  chambers. 

'*  I  say,"  said  old  File,  when  they  got  out  of 
the  court  and  stood  on  the  street  pavement,  be- 
fore they  separated — striking  the  handle  of  his 
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umbrella  on  his  partners  shoulder — **  be  kind 
to  your  wife,  eh  ?  you  crafty  d(^,  be  kind  to 
your  wife,  eh?— Good  night,  Pyke." 

*«  Good  night,  File/' 

And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


Mourning. 


Timothy  Potter  had  an  English  heart  under 
his  French  waistcoat ;  and  the  little  which  the 
stranger  may  do  to  alleviate  such  sufferings  as 
Jessie's — but  so  much,  to  keep  ruder  ones 
away — he  caused  to  be  done.  The  wildness  of 
her  grief  was  so  terrible,  that  for  some  time  it 
was  thought  she  would  have  died,  but  she  rose 
at  length  from  a  bed  of  illness,  oi^  which  she 
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had  Iain  for  weeks,  a  prey  to  such  angniah,  ai 
only  hearts  so  stricken,  may  know. 

She  wrote  to  her  father— she  asked  him  bat 
to  take  her  to  Deeside,  and  allot  her  some  spot 
to  die  on,  some  spot  where  she  might  onoe  more 
look  on  the  old  manse,  ere  her  eyes  were  closed 
for  ever. 

She  received  an  answer  from  the  man  of  busi- 
ness of  the  new  Kenmuir  of  Kenmuir,  telling  her 
that  her  father  was  dead,  and  that,  by  his  will,  all 
his  personal  property,  he  had  been  tcdd,  had 
gone  to  his  widow ;  and  that  the  writer  remained 
bar's,  very  faithfully — 

Few  sufferings  can  be  compared  to  those 
which  were  now  the  lot  of  Jessie  Kenmuir. 
Her  only  consolation  were  Mary's  letters,  which 
came  nearly  every  day ;  for  the  sister,  although 
herself  almost  broken  hearted,  and  enduring 
much  that  oflen  made  her  pillow  .wet — this 
noble  girl  concealed  all  her  own  griefi,  and 
knowing  Jessie's  impulsive  nature,  wrote  to  her 
long  letters,  conversing  with  her,  as  it  were, 
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everjr  di^,  to  comfort  and  sustain.  And  so 
Marjr'a  letters  came  like  the  visits  of  a  iriend, 
and  like  them,  they  were  blessed. 

But  Mr.  Potter  had  spent  six  months  in 
Boorbourg,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not 
found  the  place.  He  had  heard  of  a  small  town 
in  Bohemia,  which  he  thought  would  suit  him 
better,  and  symtoms  of  preparatioQs  for  a 
general  departure  soon  became  manifest. 

Jessie,  in  her  letters  to  Mary  Macoir,  ex- 
pressed her  dislike  to  taking  such  a  journey; 
Mazy  busied  herself  to  find  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  and  accident  again  threw  her  in 
the  way  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  ;  whom,  as 
he  had  always  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
young  widow  of  Kenmuir,  Mary  ventured  to 
ask  the  assistance  of,  in  procuring  for  Jessie  a 
change  into  some  family  in  her  own  country ; 
as,  in  her  state  of  health  and  spirits,  she  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  go  further  abroad. 

Mr.  Pittenween  replied  promptly,  that  if  the 
young  widow  would  consent  to  be  an  inmate  of 
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his  house,  Mrs.  Pittenween  and  himself  would 
be  delighted — that  Mrs.  Pittenween  had  for 
some  time  been  looking  out  for  a  lady  who  would 
reside  with  her  in  the  capacity  of  a  fiiend;  for, 
as  he  was  so  often  in  the  country,  she  found  her 
time  hang  heavily — and  in  short,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  it  was  arranged,  that  Jessie 
should  take  up  her  abode  in  Lambwooi  Terrace, 
near  the  Shelter  Road. 

And  now  came  the  parting  day.  Jessie 
packed  her  trunks,  but  what  wq3  the  anguish  of 
her  heart,  at  some  memorials  of  poor  Toddle, 
which  then  met  her  eyes;  the  parting  day 
came,  and  Mrs.  Potter's  eyes  had  tears  in  them, 
so  Jessie  forgave  her  much ;  the  Misses  Potter 
wept,  a  thing  they  could  do  well ;  and  Mr. 
Potter  was  to  accompany  her  to  Calais,  and  see 
her  safely  on  board  the  London  steamboat. 

There  were  more  tears,  good  byes,  and  cold 
kisses  between  the  ladies,  and  a  small  basket  of 
sandwiches  between  Jessie  and  Mr.  Potter  in 
the  malle  poste.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  very 
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ill  at  ea8e-<-he  felt  that  Jessie  had  not  been 
treated  well,  and  inwardly  swore,  that  if  ever 
the  Tiger  gave  him  any  of  his  nonsense  again, 
he  woold  kick  him ! — come  what  might  of  it. 

The  marshy  fields,  which,  some  five  months 
ago,  Jessie  had  looked  on  with  her  boy,  began 
to  appear ;  and  tears  fell  over  her  pale  cheek  as 
she  gazed  on  them.  What  a  sad  story  those 
green  fields  told !  She  was  unhappy  when  she 
saw  them  last,  but  then,  she  could  weep  with 
her  boy  pressed  to  her  bosom,  but  now,  she 
must  weep  alone ! — 

Yes  alone — alone,  on  the  wide  earth.  She 
had  that  day  been  called  into  the  drawing  room^ 
by  the  eldest  Miss  Potter,  to  receive  her  "wages'* 
— and  there  was  much  in  that  little  word^ — Sure- 
ly life  in  this  world  is  not  what  nature  intended 
it  to  be,  if  what  is  called  refinement,  be  a 
quickening  of  the  heart. 

Heaven  help  us  !  were  there  but  a  community 
of  feeling,  as  honest  as  that  which  necessity  has 
at  last  nearly  made  the  community  of  metalic 
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interests — and  the  value  even  of  gold  lies  in  the 
feelings  which  it  can  buy — how  happy  we  might 
make  many  now,  whose  bruised  hearts  will  be 
cold  when  ours  are  so,  and  to  what  blessed 
returns  might  thousands  pot  their  dormant 
virtues,  if  they  would  but  believe,  that  God's 
image  lingered  in  the  world. 

Smack,  smack,  smack,  went  the  stumpy  whip 
again — it  was  the  same  driver,  the  same  horse ; 
and  yet  Toddle  was  in  the  church-yard  of  Bour- 
bourg — 

They  came  to  Calais,  about  an  hour  before 
the  steamboat  was  to  sail — Mr.  Potter  knew  all 
the  inns,  and  at  some  of  them  he  himself  was 
known,  he  knew  the  one  that  would  suit 
Jessie  best,  and  took  her  to  it,  and  then  saw 
her  luggage  put  on  board  the  boat. 

Jessie  embarked,  Mr.  Potter  raising  his  hat 
in  a  way  which  he  flattered  himself  few  Eng- 
lishmen could  have  done,  as  the  vessel  left  the 
pier,  and  began  to  paddle  towards  England. 
And  yet  Mr.  Potter's  heart  was  heavy  ;  but  he 
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returned  to  the  hotel,  dmed  at  a  table  dPhote, 
and  drank  a  bottle  of  Lafitte^  in  peace,  thinking 
of  his  bachelor  days. 

It  was  grey  morning  when  the  steamboat 
reached  a  London  wharf— and  Jessie  that  same 
evening,  entered  another,  and  sailed  for  Higgle- 
numth^  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at 
the  Salmon  Inn'  of  which  town,  Mr.  Pittenween 
had  appointed  to  meet  her,  and  bring  her  to 
Edinburgh*  He  was  to  be  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood in  one  of  his  migrations,  on  what 
he  called,  the  business  of  the  crown— and  Mrs. 
Pittenween,  in  his  absence  from  Lambwool 
Terrace,  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, but  to  be  at  home  before  Jessie  should 
arrive. 

And  the  steamboat  snorted  its  pattering  way 
to  the  new  pier  of  Higglemouth — ^the  steward's 
mate  got  on  one  ^iof  the  paddle  boxes,  and  ac- 
tually blew  a  long  trumpet — every  body  was 
on  deck,  for  the  vessel  was  now  in   smooth 
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water,  and  hundreds  of  people  had  oome 
down  to  the  new  pier,  to  see  the  London  pas- 
sengers* 

There  was  much  wrangling  for  who  should 
carry  luggage,  and  even  some  improper  lan- 
guage on  the  new  pier,  but  the  ^  Lady  Mac- 
beth'' (such  was  the  steamer's  name)  sent  up 
volumes    of   emancipated  steam  through  her 
funnel,  and  remained  stationary,  listening  to 
harbour  noises,  to  say  nothing  of  those  on  her 
own  deck.     Flys  were  at  hand,  for  those  who 
might  wish  they  had  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
take  them  to  hotels — porters  with  ropes  round 
their  bodies,  in  the  fashion  of  shoulder  belts, 
were  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  spitting 
tobacco  on  peaceable  people ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  a  very  red-faced  and  very  white- 
haired  man,  was  smoking  a  cigar  tranquilly, 
listening  to  the  congratulations  of  such  of  his 
friends,  as  he  bad  brought  small  packages  (or, 
from  London. 
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Jessie  looked  on  the  scene,  and  felt  that  she 
was  indeed  alone.  But  her  heart  was  aching^ 
and  she  could  not  tlunk ;  she  got  her  portman- 
teaux, and  drove  to  the  Salmon  Inn. 

She  had  arrived,  but  what  mattered  it— the 
sea  was  not  more  lonely  than  her  thoughts 
ncyw  were.  She  had  nothing  to  live  for,  for 
li&  was  a  burden  to  her;  she  threw  herself 
on  her  couch,  and  bending  her  beautiful  head 
on  her  clasped  hands,  sobbed,  ^*  I  wish  I  were 
dead!" 

And  that  wish  was  common  with  Jessie 
now. 

What,  what,  had  she  arrived  for  ?  Jessie  had 
no  child  now.  Toddle  was  dead,  and  she  was 
still  struggling  with  the  weary  worlcL 

It  was  a  quiet  March  evening,  and  twilight 
was  coming  on,  and  it  was  so  lonely,  so  very 
lonely — she  shut  her  eyes,  and  fancied  she  still 
felt  the  steamboat  struggling  with  the  sea  — 
and  she  opened  them,  to  look  on  a  place  that 
knew  her  not. 
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^OhP'  thought  Jessie,  ''the  cune  is  being 
cruelly  fulfilled !" — And  her  thoughts  rose  to 
Heaven,  and  she  prayed  the  wild  prayer  she 
had  often  prayed,  for  her  heart  would  speak  it 
out,  if  her  lips  were  sealed. 

What  had  she  arrived  for?  The  last  rays 
of  that  day^s  sun  were  trembling  in  the  room, 
and  their  retreating  glow  was  creeping  up  the 
wall  —  another  day  was  passing,  and  another 
day  would  come,  but  what,  now,  were  days 
to  her ! 

She  drew  the  miniature  from  her  bosom,  and 
looked  on  it,  till  it  smiled  kindly,  as  Gerald  had 
used  to  smile — and  she  put  it  on  the  pillow  be- 
side her,  and  her  fond  heart  would  have  it  so, 
that  she  was  not  quite  alone. 

A  kind  of  sleep  stole  over  her,  but  it  was  not 
a  gentle  one,  it  was  the  unsoothing  prostration 
of  fatigue— and  dreams  came  quickly,  dreams  of 
her  boy,  and  she  heard  voices  saying  he  was 
dyiDg,  and  she  saw  him  in  his  little  coffin  again, 
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and  she  shed  fresh  tears  through  her  closed 
eyelids  ! — and  her  sobs  awoke  her. 

Darkness  had  crept  on  the  daj,  and  her 
wakening  was  as  sad  as  woe  might  make  it. 
But  even  grief  was  heard  to  wdve  its  claims, 
though  its  load  was  unremoved  by  colder 
thoughts. 

She  was  informed  that  Mr.  Pittenween  had 
not  been  there — and  that  they  had  not  seen 
him  since  the  autumn.  That  night  he  did  not 
come. 

And  Jessie  sat  in  her  room  alone.  She  read 
a  bible  —  her  husband's  gift ;  and  kept  his 
miniature  lying  beside  her — and  turned  to  it  at 
times,  and  whispered  all  her  griefs  to  it,  till 
emotion  choked  her  words. 

She  told  it,  that  Toddle  was  dead,  but  it 
answered  not  again — she  said  she  was  alone  in 
the  world,  and  wished  to  be  at  rest — but  the 
cold  glass,  she  was  kissing,  mocked  her. 

It  might  have  formed  a  study  for  a  nobler 
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artist  than  has  ever  made  his  existence  i 
to  have  witnessed  Jessie  in  that  lonely  room* 
Beautiful  she  still  was,  for  her  countenance  was 
one  of  those  which  gain  more  perfect  loveliness 
from  the  absence  of  a  girlish  tone — the  daik 
eyes  were  richer  for  the  paleness  of  the  hecj 
and  more  instinct  with  emotion  for  all  she  had 
gone  through — the  soft  habr  that  fell  ne^ected 
over  her  white  throat,  had  in  its  silken  curls  a 
grace  more  exquisite  than  art  could  have  g^ven 
—  the  noble  forehead,  the  mouth  so  proudly 
sweet ;  and  the  aspect  of  passionate  woe  that 
sat  on  all — the  drooping  figure  so  gracefully 
outlined ;  the  round  arm,  the  bare  wrist,  and 
the  delicate  hand,  on  the  palm  of  which  she 
pressed  her  head — it  was  a  picture  to  please  the 
eye,  and  arouse  the  heart ;  but  it  was  one  of 
those  pictures  which  no  eye  looks  upon,  but 
that  of  One,  who  sees  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
world — and  they  are  the  deepest,  which  are  only 
seen  by  Him. 

Even  next  morning  Mr.  Pittenween  did  not 
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arrive — nor  came  all  that  day ;  nor  the  next— 
and  Jessie's  slender  purse  was  getting  lighter 
and  lighter. 

The  miniature  had  a  back  of  gold. 
''  I  wish  I  were  dead  !     I  wish  I  were  dead !'' 
she  cried  again,  as,  on  the  third  evening,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  lonelj  bed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenwben's  Adventures  on 
THE  Road. 


Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenwben  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whom,  nature  from  their  birth,  seems  to 
have  intended  to  hold  sinecure  offices — or  those 
as  nearly  resembling  such,  as  the  clamour  of  the 
popular  mind  will  suffer  to  exist.  Cosmo  had  a 
snug  one,  that  gave  him  about  seven  hundred  a 
year,  and  occasional  visits  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.     He  was  just  the  person  for  such  a 
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thingj  for  there  is  in  aome  men  a  fitness  for 
doing  nothing,  just  as  there  is  in  others,  a  capa- 
dly  for  doing  a  great  deal ;  and  we  have  had, 
and  are  still  frequently  having,  mekncholy  in- 
stances of  the  inadaptability  of  some  minds  for 
certain  places,  from  a  want  of  that  monumental 
tranquillity,  so  necessary  in  many  comers  of  the 
great  fabric,  which,  Blackstoce  says,  rash  and 
inexperienced  workmen,  would  fain  disturb  with 
modem  improvement. 

Cosmo  was  none  of  these*  He  was  just  the 
sort  of  man  to  go  home,  from  doing  nothing, 
rub  his  hands  before  the  drawing-room  grate, 
turn  his  boot  toes  in  succession  to  the  fire,  and 
ask  if  dinner  was  ready.  He  was  a  comfortable 
looking  man  too  (as  has  been  already  said)  and 
of  a  comfortable  age — at  that  period  of  life, 
when  the  passions  are  easy,  and  the  digestion 
strong — ^he  had  comfortable  ways ;  a  habit,  for 
instance,  of  calling  people  by  their  christian 
names;  and  even  when  he  spoke  to  a  Duke, 
when  he  had  business  with  him,  he  called  him 
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''your  Grace/'  just  as  one    neighbour  in  a 
country  town,  calls  another  (who  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  magistracy) — ^when  he  plays  whist 
with  him, ''  Mr.  Mayor,'' — ^if  he  had   been  at 
the  court  of  Czar  himself,  Cosmo  would  have 
addressed  him  just  in  the  same  way — and  in  the 
same  way  too,  if  addressing  a  man  who  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.     Nobody  could  have 
heard  Mr.  Pittenween  speak  three  words,  and 
believe  that  he  would  do  them  an  injury  of  his 
own  free-will,  nor  doubt  that  he  did  not  hope 
the  best  of  every  thing.    It  was  a  comfort,  for  a 
man  in  difficulties,  to  pass  him  frontways  in  the 
street,  for  his  countenance  had  a  kindly  ''  live 
and  let  live*'   expression  about  it— just  as  it  is 
depressing,  sometimes,  for  a  person  struggling 
with  the  world,  to  meet  riches  with  a  face  of 
granite,  and   that   hard  tone  of   aspect  which 
says,  "  give  all  to  me.'* 

If  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  had  had  his  way, 
there  would  have  been  no  wars  or  fightings— 
no  jails,  no  misery,  and  *'  ditches  would  not 
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have  surrounded  towns/'  that  is  to  say,  unless 
they  had  easy  and  open  bridges  over  them — 
there  would  hare  been  no  distress  in  the  manu- 
ftcturing  districts,  and  no  poverty  among  agri- 
cultural labourers — and  after  a  good  dinner  he 
said  a  grace  in  his  heart,  without  knowing  it, 
fin*  there  was  a  wish  there,  that  every  body  else 
bad  dined  as  welL 

He  was  a  good  man,  although  he  was  a  sort 
of  sinecurist,  this  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  ; 
*  Cosy'  he  was  nicknamed  ;  *  Comfortable  Cosy' 
he  was  sometimes  called,  but  still,  those  who 
made  merry  with  his  character,  liked  him  too — 
he  had  no  enemies,  although  in  common  with 
all  men,  he  had  unfriends.  But  even  these  were 
few — He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  consider 
life,  or  at  least  his  part  in  it,  a  remarkably  cosy 
thing — a  quality  which  very  much  contributed 
to  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Pittenween  had  the  advantage  of  being 
married,  and  like  many  other  quiet,  comfortable 
men,  had  the  painful  exhilaration  of  possessing 
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a  remarkably  fine  wife ;  a  lady  who  looked  as  if 
she  could  only  live  in  rooms — she  had  a  draw- 
ing-room delicacy  of  complexion,  a  drcolatiiig 
library  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  gretl 
number  of  jewels.  She  had  also  a  ftncyfor 
using  learned  words. 

His  house  in  Lambwool  Terrace  was  a  com- 
fortable one— hot  water  plates,  sharp  carving 
knives,  pouting  cool-lipped  wine-glasses,  easy 
chairs,  soft  carpets — a  small  poultry-yard,  a 
smoke  house — for  Cosmo  was  very  fond  of  ham, 
sucking  pigs,  and  grain-fed  salted  pork — a  com- 
fortable stable  for  his  strong  black  cob  ;  and 
a  coach  house,  as  dry  as  a  banking  office, 
for  a  comfortable  carriage  with  easy  springs, 
safety  T^heels,  and  the  capacity  for  a  comfbrtabk 
quantity  of  luggage. 

And  in  this  same  carriage,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  set  out  from  **the 
Impartial  Justice,"  with  its  swinging  signboard, 
making  the  motto  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  et  Greye  dally 
with  the  wind — a  house  in  which  the  county 
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magiatrates  of  the  district  held  their  monthly 
oourts — Mr.  Pittenween  set  out  for  Higgle- 
moath,  and  the  Salmon  Inn  that  was  there9  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles. 

Comfortably  trotted  the  easy  lived  cob  along 
the  king's  highway,  glossy  shone  the  carriage 
▼amish,  and  the  sun  made  the  purple  cushions 
^f^^rm.  Jog,  jog,  jog,  up  to  turnpike  gates, 
where  apron-tucked  St.  Matthews  sat  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom — ^they  walked  out  comfortably 
to  Mr.  Pittenween's  carriage,  for  they  saw  at  a 
glance  he  was  not  a  man  who  would  hurry 
them — took  his  money,  put  it  in  their  canvass 
bags,  and  yawned  as  they  looked  after  Cosmo, 
travelling  to  the  sea. 

Two  o'clock  came — the  horse  had  travelled 
fourteen  miles,  and  needed  rest  and  com,  and 
Cosmo  thought,  that,  though  it  was  an  early 
hour,  he  himself  would  dine.  He  had  now 
come  within  sight  of  ^  the  Pedigree  Hotel  and 
Posting  House,"  and  made  up  his  mind  to  stop 
there. 
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The  pluD^p  cob  was  unharnessed;  Cosmo 
saw  him  fed  and  cared  for^  then  went  to  the  par- 
lour of  the  posting  house — a  thinly- furnished 
room  full  of  lazy  sunshine — and  rang  the  bell. 

The  landlady  answered  it. 

'^  I  shall  dine  here  Ma'am  if  you  please.  What 
can  I  have  for  dinner  ?" 

^'  Any  thing  you  please.  Sir." 

"  What  fish  have  you  ?" 

<<  We  have  really  none  just  now,  Sir ;  we  had 
a  delightful  salmon  yesterday,  but  two  gentle- 
men called  last  night,  and *' 

"  Any  soup  ?*' 

"  We  have  put  off  having  soup.  Sir,  till  the 
peas  are  ripe.  We  are  celebrated  here  for  early 
green  pea  soup,  and  we  always  make  it  of 
forced  peas.  This  is  only  the  end  of  March 
you  know.  Sir ;  but  next  week  we  shall  have 
the  forced  peas,  and  our  green  pea  soupi 
wiU— " 

"  You  have  no  soup  then?"  said  Cosmo. 
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'*  Next  week,  if  the  gardenar  does  not  disap- 
point us,  our  green  pea — uncommon  at  this 
time  of  the  year— our  green  pea—*' 

^^Well,  well,  I  can  neither  have  fish  nor 
soup  ?*' 

^'  If  you  had  only  been  here  yesterday,  Sir, 
or  if  it  was  next  week — ^^ 

*^  But  my  good  woman,  it  is  neither  yesterday 
nor  next  week — and  I  want  to  dine/' 

**  Well,  Sir ;  any  thing  you  please,  Sir/* 

"  Have  you  any  lamb?'* 

"  A  beautiful  quarter '* 

''Then  I'll  have  it/* 

*^  I  was  going  to  say,  we  had  such  a  beautiful 
quarter  on  Sunday,  Sir ;  but  there's  none  of  it 
left.  The  butcher  comes  to-morrow,  and  we 
shall  have — '* 

**  My  good  lady  I  want  to  dine  to-day/' 

**  Well,  Sir ;  any  thing  you  please.  Sir/' 

"  Oh  I  can't  have  any  thing  I  please.  Any 
pork?" 
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<<No,  Sir,  the  weather  is  getting  too  wann  for 
pork.     Are  you  fond  of  poultry.  Sir  ?'' 

''  It  aeems  to  matter  very  little  what  I  am 
fond  of^'*  said  Mr.  Pittenween — ''  but  you  Move 
poultry  then  ?'* 

''As  beautiful  a  chicken  as  ever  was  cooked." 

"Andham?** 

'•  Cold.'* 

*'  No  warm  ham  V 

''  We  shall  have  some  to-morrow. '* 

''  Well  then,  a  roast  chicken  and  cold  ham,  is 
all  I  can  have  ?'' 

''Dear  no!  you  may  have  any  thing  you 
please  to  want.  You  may  have  cold  roast  beef, 
but  I  can't  recommend  it — *' 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  do  so/'  said  Cosmo ; 
"  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  I  can  have  dinner  T" 

"  In  less  than  that.  Sir." 

"  N05  not  in  less  than  that,  Ma'am — but  in 
half  an  hour  I  have  a  chance  of  dining  ?" 

"  Chance !  Sir.    This  is  an  old  established 
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^ouae,  and   if  I  had   known  you  were  com- 

^  Well,  Ma'am,  we  shaU  be  good  friends." 

*•  I  hope  so.  Sir.*' 

'^  Send  me  up  a  ham  sandwich,  and  a  pint 
bottle  of  ale,  and  let  me  have  dinner  as  soon  as 
you  can.'* 

"YoushaU,  Sir.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  a  small  girl  came  up  with  a 
plate  of  sandwiches,  a  bottle  of  ale,  a  glass  and 
coriocrew  on  a  tray.  She  set  it  down,  drew  the 
cork,  and  Cosmo  bit  a  sandwich. 

'*  You  have  put  no  mustard  in  these  sand- 
wiches/* said  Mr.  Pittenween. 

*'  Please,  Sir,  Missus  said  that  perhaps  you 
would  think  she  had  forgotten  it  " 

**  It  is  evident  then  she  has  not  forgotten  it,*' 
said  Mr.  Pittenween, '^  and  I  can't  eat  cold  ham 
withou  mustard.** 

"  Please,  Sir,  she  said  you  would  not  give  the 
trouble  to  take  them  down  again."" 
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^  But  I  must  —  ifs  not  much  troaUe— 
take  them  down  again^  and  put  mustard  <hi 
them.'^ 

^^  Please^  Sir,  there's  none  in  the  hooae.^ 
''  And  when  am  I  likely  to  have  dinner  ?" 
^*  Very  soon.  Sir.    I  saw  the  chicken  about 
twelve  o'clock — ^ifs  not  fiur  away." 

Cosmo  took  up  an  old  newspaper^  and  tried 
to  amuse  himsdf— -the  time  passed  irksomely, 
and  the  half  hour  was  nearly  gone,  when  as  he 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state 
of  expectancy,  he  heard  flap !  flap  !  flap  !  from 
an  apron,  and  hiss !  hiss  !  hiss  !  from  a  human 
voice.  Looking  out  at  the  back  window  of  his 
room,  he  saw  the  landlady  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement,  shaking  her  fist  at  a  chicken, 
which  was  coolly  scratching  its  head  on  the  roof 
of  the  stable. 

Flap !  flap  !  flap !  went  the  apron  again — ^^Oh, 
is  not  it  a  po-sitive  thing !"  said  the  landlady, 
'^  and  the  gentleman  will  be  crying  out  for  his 
dinner  !*' 
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'<  Egad/'  thought  Cosmo,  <<that'a  my  dinner 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  P' 

''  I've  been  hunting  for  it  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  to  think  of  it  going  up  there/'  said 
the  landlady  ;  <<  It  wonH  come  down,  for  love  or 
monqr.  Flap !  flap !  flap !— hiss !  hiss  !  hiss  ! 
Is  not  there  a  ladder? — what  shall  I  do!  Get 
me  a  long  gig  whip,  Jeems/'  to  the  ostler 
standing  by. 

'<  It  won't  reach,  Missus.'' 

Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  rang  his  bell  vio- 
lently. 

'^  Get  out  my  horse,''  said  he  to  the  person 
who  answered  the  summons. 

**  You  won't  dine  then.  Sir?" 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Pittenween,  **  I  can't  wait 
for  the  chances  of  your  capturing  a  dinner  for 
me— tell  the  ostler  to  put  my  horse  to  the 
carriage ;  bring  me  my  bill — the  chicken  may 
go  to  the  deuce  for  me — I  cannot  wait  to  dine 
here." 

This  was  done,  and  in  ten  minutes  Mr.  Pit- 
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tenween  was  sitting  behind  his  trotting  oob, 
looking  on  the  country. 

He  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  he  drove 
at  a  rate  which  the  horse  was  astonished  at.  The 
fact  was^  Mr.  IHttenween  was  hungry. 

Seven  miles  brought  him  to  another  inn^  and 
Cosmo,  without  alighting,  asked  for  the  bill  of 
fare.  It  happened  to  be  a  good  one,  and  he 
stopped  there  and  dined. 

But  the  afternoon  had  crept  into  the  evening; 
the  port  wine  was  good,  two  or  three  comforta- 
ble looking  gentlemen  dropped  in — Mr.  Pitten- 
ween  was  dining  in  the  travellers*  room— he  sat 
the  daylight  away,  and  resolved  to  sleep  there. 

And  he  did  sleep  there,  and  next  morning 
his  carriage  was  got  ready  for  him ;  when,  as 
he  went  through  the  stable  yard,  he  saw  a 
large  sow,  with  a  litter  of  four  or  five  little 
pigs. 

'*  God  bless  me,  what  very  fine  pigs  !*'  said 
Mr.  Pittenween,  grounding  his  whip. 

"  At  your  service.  Sir,*'  said  the  landlord. 
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^'Are  they  though  ?*-Might  I  have  one 
cooked  for  dinner  to-day  ?'' 

«*  Certainly,  Sir." 

^Then  put  in  my  horse — I  shall  dine  ano- 
ther day  with  you,  landlord."' 

Next  day  Cosmo  again  prepared  to  start,  and 
again  had  his  cob  harnessed,  and  again  he  saw 
the  pigs. 

They  were  delicious  little  sucklings.  Mr. 
Pittenween  looked  at  them  wistfully,  and  asked 
if  he  might  have  another  dressed. 

''  They  are  all  at  your  service.  Sir,''  said  the 
landlord,  who  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Pitten- 
ween drank  a  good  deal  of  port  wine. 

^'  Then  I  really  think,  landlord,  I  shall  dine 
again  with  you.  Just  take  my  horse  out  of 
harness,  ostler ;  and  give  him  a  Uttle  exercise  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.'' 

"Yes,  Sir." 

^^Lo!  lo!  what  a  gentleman  that  is  for 
eating  pigs,"  muttered  the  ostler,  unbuckling 
the  harness. 
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Next  day  was  the  same^  and  the  next — and 
on  the  next,  he  had  eaten  up  the  litter. 

^^  This  has  been  an  exceedin^y  foolish  delay ^^ 
thought  Cosmo,  as  on  the  following  mornings 
he  drove  at  rather  an  early  hour,  towards 
Higglemouth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Mb.  Cosmo  Pittbnwben,  at  Hohe. 


Mb.  Cosmo  Pittenwben  '  On  His  Majesty's 
Service/  duly  arrived  at  the  Salmon  Inn,  and 
was  received  by  mine  host ;  a  stout  man  with  a 
hot  baldness  of  forehead,  a  countenance  of 
mottled  red,  twinkling  late-hour  eyes,  and 
stained  top-boots — by  mine  host  of  the  Salmon, 
bare-headed,  among  the  sleeping,  sandy-coloured, 
wiry-haired,  crop-eared  dogs,  at  his  open  street- 
door. 
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''Is  there  a  lady  here,  who  has  been  in- 
quiring for  me  V'  inquired  Cosmo,  looking  like 
a  guilty  person. 

''There  is.  Sir,  there  is— Kne  weather  Sh^ 
\h,  your  black  horse  is  in  good  condition—'' 

"  He  has  had  very  little  to  do,  for  the  last  firar 
days/'  said  Cosmo  alighting. 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Pittenween?  if  I  may  ask. 
Sir." 

"  You  may  ask,"  said  Cosmo,  "  but  I  can't 
tell  you." 

"  Well  Sir,  you  are  looking  very  well.  Sir,— 
looking  younger  and  younger  every  time  I  see 
you — Its  five  and  twenty  years  since  you  first 
frequented  the  Salmon,  Sir,  and  I  often  tell  my 
wife,  that  you  look  a  better  man  than  you  did 
then,  Sir." 

"How's  trade?'' 

"  Dull,  Mr.  Pittenween — There  is  great  need 
in  our  business  for  a  General  Election — It  would 
do  a  world  of  good,  Mr  Pittenween— but  I  was 
going  to  say,  I  often  tell  my  wife ;  how  well  you 
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cany  your  years  —  no  great  load,  Sir,  I 
know—" 

"Pifly-^ix,  landlord.'* 

^'Well,  Sir^  I  am  fifty-seven — I  often  tell  my 
wife,  that  you  get  younger  every  year,  though  I 
am  fidling  fibBt/' 

*'  How  long  has  this  lady  been  here  ?*' 

'*  Let  me  see — but  come  in.  Sir ;  don't  stand 
in  the  street,  Mr.  Pittenween.'' 

"  Bub  the  horse  well  down,  ostler— give  him 
aome  bruised  beans  with  his  com — ^Ah,  Jack ! — 
take  care  of  him  now,  (Jack  touched  his  hat) 
how's  your  wife.  Jack  ? — she  was  ill  when  I  was 
here  last." 

**  She  is  dead,  Sir,  thank  Heaven— I  mean 
please  Heaven,  Sir/' 

"  Ah,  Jack — Wash  his  hoofs  out — ^he  has  been 
standing  long,  and  the  roads  are  hot — ^wash 
them  well  out.  Jack/' 

**  I  shaU,  Sir.*' 

"  Ah— and  your  wife  is  dead  ?*' 

'*Yes  Sir,— it  was  Heaven's  will,  Sir,  I  s'pose." 
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''  So  it  was,  Jack — there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  that/' 

"  No,  Sir,  'cause  she's  buried." 

^^  Give  him  bruised  beans  with  his  com.'' 

'*  He  shall,  Sir,  he  shall,  Sir/'  said  the  red 
waistcoated  ostler,  leading  the  gig  to  the 
stable  yard. 

'^  How  long  has  this  lady  been  here?'*  in- 
quired Cosmo  again,  when  he  had  followed  the 
landlord  into  the  parlour — a  thinly  carpetted 
room,  having  commercial  gentlemen's  great  coats 
on  pegs,  with  long  whips  beside  them — a  naked 
legged  sideboard  of  drinking  crystal — leathern 
gig  portmanteaux  on  chairs,  and  a  portrait  of  t 
former  member  for  the  county,  in  a  court-dress, 
and  in  the  act  of  opening  a  letter — above  the 
fire-place. 

"  I  think,  about  four  days,  Sir." 

^^  What  a  Turk  and  heretic  I  have  been,  to 
have  suffered  myself  to  be  so  long  detained !" 
thought  Cosmo  to  himself. 

^'  And  how  is  she,  landlord?*' 
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^  Vety  well,  I  believe,  but  I  have  seen  very 
little  of  her — ^We  have  a  fine  saddle  of  mutton 
in  the  house ;  it  has  hung  five  days/' 

**  I  must  have  post-horses  to  Edinburgh,  in 
half  an  hour— if  this  lady  is  able  to  start,  I 
must  be  at  home  by  dinner  time." 

*^  Then  you  make  a  very  short  stay  this  time. 
Sir—" 

'*  Four  horses — I  must  post  it  all  the  way — 
Tou  will  take  care  of  my  cob,  and  send  him  and 
the  carriage  up  by  easy  stages/' 

**  Your  pleasure,  Sir  " 

'<I  may  have  my  pleasure  here/'  thought 
Cosmo,  "  but  I .  don't  know  what's  waiting  for 
me  at  home." 

^  Send  one  of  your  wenches  to  the  widow 
— give  my  respects  to  her,  and  say  I  am  here. 
Four  days !  and  Mrs*  Pittenween  was  to  have 
returned  on  Tuesday — Bring  me  a  tumbler  of 
hollands  and  cold  water." 

'*  Your  pleasure,  Sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
whisking  round,  and  decanting  himself  out  of 
the  room. 
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Jessie  heard  with  apathy  of  Mr.  Pittenween^s 
arriyal — for  on  the  day  previous^  the  dreaded  time 
had  come,  and  results  followed  it^  which 
paralized  her  heart.  She  had,  on  that  day,  been 
obliged  to  tear  out  the  portrait  firom  its  case  of 
gold,  and  on  returning  home  with  two  or  three 
one  pound  notes,  which  she  had  got  for  the 
undervalued  weight  of  the  precious  metal  she 
gave — Jessie  found  that  the  portrait  itself  was 
gone  !  She  had  put  it  in  a  drawer  on  going 
out,  but  two  or  three  children  from  an  adjoining 
room— and  who,  with  their  parents,  were  to  stait 
that  night  by  the  mail  to  York — ^had  gone  into 
the  apartment,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  the 
sunshiny  hours,  by  ransacking  it.  Jessie  rang 
her  bell  wildly,  and  inquiries  were  made,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned,  beyond  that  one  of  the 
children  had  been  seen  to  throw  something  veiy 
hastily  into  the  fire,  when  the  investigation 
began  to  be  instituted. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  more  sorrow — the 
four  horses  were  already  eating  their  prepar- 
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atory  com— the  postchaise  had  been  wheeled  out 
of  the  coachhouse^  and  a  man  was  washing  the 
wheels  and  pannek  with  a  long-stalked  mop- 
there  was  no  time  for  more  sorrow;  luggage 
was  strapped  on^  the  horses  were  drawn  out, 
and  buckled  into  harness  amid  much  abuse, 
and  Jessie  sank  into  a  chair,  and  muttered, 
*•  my  heart  is  broken  ?' 

But  if  it  was,  there  was  no  more  time  to  be 
lost.  Mr.  Pittenween,  though  courteous  and 
even  kind,  had  the  weight  of  his  late  delay  now 
all  upon  his  mind,  and  was  most  urgent  to  be 
gone  —  and  in  a  few  minutes  post-boys  had 
mounted,  and  Jessie  sat  by  his  side,  as  they 
drove  at  a  short  trot  through  the  precincts  of 
Higglemouth,  and  began  to  bowl  along  with 
a  sharper  pace,  into  the  country,  far  away. 

Honest  Cosmo  was  profuse  of  apologies,  al- 
though he  had  no  idea  of  the  evil  which  he  had 
done,  and  might  not  have  fully  understood  it, 
had  it  been  explained  to  him.  Jessie  was  silent, 
and  her  bonnet  concealed  her  tears. 
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They  travelled  rapidly  — the  po8t-bo]n  gal- 
lopped,  for  Cosmo  paid  them  well;  and  the  hones 
sweated  for  the  death  of  the  sucking  pigs. 
New  teams  like  ready  reckoners,  had  their  pre- 
pared force  in  quick  order  at  grey-stoned  post- 
ing houses,  for  the  road  was  now  a  lively  one- 
new  teams,  some  of  the  horses  white,  and  othm 
black — chesnuts  pulling  by  the  side  of  greys, 
scewbalds,  piebalds,  all  colours,  so  that  they  could 
pull  and  run — new  teams,  some  of  the  stages 
short,  others  long  —  up  Hill,  down  hill,  spur 
away — what  cannot  money  do  i  they  travelled 
so  fast  that  men  ploughing  the  green  land  to 
blackness,  for  turnip  crops,  looked  after  them, 
and  gave  their  tugging  horses  a  pause,  as  with 
hats  pushed  up  on  their  sweating  foreheads, 
they  muttered  to  themselves, "  there  is  some- 
body chasing  that  post  chaise,  or  it  never  would 
fly  so  hard;'^ — but  there  was  no  human  being 
chasing  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween — nothing  but 
his  own  thoughts,  and  visions  of  domestic 
wrath. 
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New  teams  again ;  more  crown  pieces  and 
hard  riding.  They  were  getting  near  to  Edin- 
burgh— the  road  was  wide^  the  horses  mettled, 
and  the  afternoon  was  creeping  towards  the 
evening  hours — ride  for  it,  post-boys — no  post- 
chaise  of  Higglemouth  ever  fled  as  this  had 
done  to  day.  Oh,  the  sucking  pigs,  the  suck- 
ing pigs,  matrimony  and  procrastination,  infir- 
mities and  the  small  sharp  voice  which  speaks 
under  counterpanes,  when  the  world  is  still — 
ride  for  it  post-boys,  and  care  for  your  horses 
when  they  have  reached  the  next  inn  door — 
new  teams,  good  horses  now  ;  biting  thehelpers 
that  harnessed  them,  in  stable-yard  playfulness; 
as  if  they  liked  to  hear  good  jockey  abuse,  al- 
though at  their  own  expense — and  when  the 
clocks  were  striking  four,  the  spattered  post- 
chaise  was  startling  the  echoes  of  Lamb  wool 
Terrace,  on  the  Shelter  Road 

A  drawing  aside  of  window  bUnds,  a  loud  rap, 
tap,  tap,  at  the  door,  by  one  of  the  post-boys— 
was  followed  by  an  unbuckling  of  luggage,  and 
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street  and  the  carriage  door  opening  together; 
Cosmo  alighted,  and  assisted  Jessie  to  do  the 
same  ;  portmanteaux  disappeared  into  the  lobbjTi 
a  stout  footman,  (who  fancied  he  reaemUed 
Greorge  the  Fourth,)  stood  in  white  stockings 
on  the  pavement,  and  shut  the  door  when  his 
master  and  Jessie  entered  the  house. 

Mrs.  Pittenween,  in  a  yellow  turban,  met 
her  on  the  landing — ^but  said  not  a  word  to  the 
man  whom  she  had  sworn  to  honour,  love,  and 
obey— she  received  Jessie  with  much  kindness, 
for  her  appearance  pleased  her  much,  and  led 
her  into  the  drawing-room — Cosmo  followed, 
thinking  of  the  sucking  pigs. 

^^  I  cannot  tell  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Macoir,"  said  Mrs.  Pittenween,  "  I  expect- 
ed you  four  days  ago." 

"I  was  detained,*'  said  Cbsmo  —  ehem! 
'*  business  of  the  crown,  my  love— and  did  not 
arrive  at  Higglemouth  till  this  morning.'* 

"  It  would  have  been  but  decent,  to  have 
written  me,"  said  his  wife,  coldly  ;  **  For  four 
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days  have  I  kept  back  dinner  for  you,  till  it  was 
spoiled.'' 

''And  what  have  you  got  for  us  to-day^ 
Lyddy,  dear?"  said  her  husband,  rubbing  his 
bands. 

''  There  is  salmon  and  iamb,  Mr.  Pittenween, 
chickens  and  boiled  tongue,  and  my  pudding." 

"  Capital !  upon  my  word.  Nay,  Lyddy,  I 
must  have  one  kiss.  Don't  mind  us  old  mar- 
ried folks,  Mrs.  Macoir,  my  wife  won't  blush 
unless  you  look  at  her.'' 

''  Tour  wife  has  more  occasion  to  blush  on 
account  of  your  abstinence,"  said  Mrs.  Pitten- 
ween,  repressing  the  salute. 

"  Absence,  my  love,  absence,**  said  Cosmo. 

"  Of  course,  Cosmo,  of  course — the  old  way ; 
I  call  it  abstinence,  because  it  is  abstaining  from 
coming  home,  and  spoiling  four  dinners  ;  but 
of  course  you  know  best— you  always  know 
best." 

"  Mrs.  Macoir  will  take  a  glass  of  wine— the 
old  Madeira,  love." 

VOL  II.  M 
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Jessie  was  so  tired,  that  the  did  not  hear 
what  they  were  saying,  and  ere  she  could  an- 
swer, wine  and  biscuit  appeared  on  a  aDier 
salver. 

^^  Capital  Madeira,^'  said  Cosmo,  puttiag 
down  his  emptied  glass.  ''  Don^t  be  ifi^tened 
at  a  glass  of  wine,  Mrs.  Macoir,-'-nay»  70a  have 
need  of  it." 

^^Come  up  stairs  with  me,  my  dear/*  said 
Mrs.  Pittenween.  ^*  Cosmo,  you  had  better  be 
getting  ready,  we  shall  dine  at  five — that  is  to 
say,  if  you  have  not  more  business  of  the  crown 
to  detain  you." 

"  No,  no,  no,  my  dear — we  dine  at  five,  eh  ?*' 

**  We  do,'*  said  his  wife,  leaving  the  room 
with  Jessie. 

"  Well,  come,*'  thought  Cosmo,  as  he  stood 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  '*  I  have  got  out  of 
the  affair  of  the  sucking  pigs,  better  than  I  ex- 
pected.'* 

Dinner  came,  and  Mr.  Pittenween,  now,  that 
his  forebodings  were  over,  drank  glass  after  glsii 
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of  the  old  Madeira,  first  with.J^e,  then  with 
hia  wife,  and  at  last,  being  in  a  merry  mood^ 
with  the  chairs  and  so&s  of  the  room. 

''  You  most  not  mind  my  husband's  ways^" 
aaid  Mrs.  Httenween,  '*  although  they  are  very 
distressing  to  me.  Tou  must  learn  to  be  cheer- 
ful my  dear*-H>f  course  you  have  heard  of  your 
poor  dear  papa's  death.'' 

Jessie  answered  that  she  had. 

"  We  are  sort  of  relations  Mrs.  Macoir.  I  am 
descended,  by  the  mother*8  side,  from  the  family 
of  Brokenhead,  a  border  family — they  had  the 
EUurldom  of  Bloodyspur — and  a  daughter  of  their 
house  married  one  of  the  knights  of  Kenmuir — 
but  the  title  is  now  instinct." 

''Extinct,  my  dear,  if  it  ever  existed,'*  said 
Mr.  Pittenween. 

**  Well,  well,  Mr.  Pittenween  of  course  you 
know  every  thing  best.  I  call  it  instinct,  and 
you  call  it  extinct,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
formality — More  lamb  ?" 

"  The  knuckle  end,  my  love." 

u  2 
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'^  I  never  tasted  better  lamb  than  this/'  said 
Cosmo  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  while  the  ser- 
vant removed  the  joint.  *'  Egad,  I'll  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  with  the  rug." 

*^  How  very  stout  you  are  getting,  Cosmo,  I 
declare,  you  are  quite  fatuous/' 

''  I  was  a  devilish  deal  more  fiituous  when  I 
married,"  muttered  Mr.  Pittenween  putting 
down  his  empty  glass. 

"  When  you  married !  why,  you  were  quite 
slim." 

This  was  true — for  Mrs.  Pittenween  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Cosmo  when  he  was  a  slim 
lad,  and  because  he  wore  a  grey  hat.  Cosmo 
never  could  remember  why  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  although  he  had  often  lain  awake  at 
night  for  hours,  puzzling  himself  with  the 
question. 

'^  I  have  a  great  many  things  to  tell  you, 
Cosmo,''  said  his  lady  using  the  nutcracken, 
when  dessert  was  on  the  shining  table. 

^^  Mrs.  Macoir,  it  is  but  your  second  glass. 
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Come,  we  were  compagnons  du  voyage.  What's 
that,  you  were  saying,  Lyddy?" 

''  I  was  going  to  tell  you — but  this  is  just  the 
time  when  it  is  the  next  thing  to  useless  to 
speak  to  you/' 

**  John  has  shaken  this  port,  now — it  is  very 
strange  that  fellow  never  can  decant  a  bottle  of 
wine." 

''Mr.  Pyke  has  called  here  twice  in  yoiur 
absence. 

"  What  Mr.  Pyke  ?— oh,  FUe  and  Pyke— and 
what  does  he  want,  Lyddy  ?" 

*'  He  wishes  to  see  you — and  I'm  sure  it's 
a  wonder  that  any  body  wishes  to  see  you — 
they  would 'nt,  if  they  knew  you  as  well  as  I 
do." 

''Tou  see  Mrs.  Macoir,  we  are  a  second 
edition  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels — I  really  wish 
though,  Lyddy,  you  would'nt  allow  that  fellow 
to  decant  the  port  wine — see^  how  the  lees  are 
floating  in  this  decanter." 

**  When  I  can  get  in  a  word,  I  will  tell  you 
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something  you'll  be  surprised  at  Coamo,"  said 
his  wife  cutting  an  orange. 

''  I  don't  think  any  thing  you  can  wbj,  lovey 
will  surprise  me  now/'  said* Mr.  Pittenweea 
holding  up  the  port  wine  decanter  to  tbe 
light. 

^'My  cousin  Mr.  Tropic  pasaea  througii 
Edinburgh  next  week.  He  goes  by  the  Lady 
Macbeth^ — your  boat  Mrs.  Macoir — to  London, 
to  embark  there  for  Trinidad." 

'<  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  can  have  no  possible 
objection  to  that.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Tropic — although  he  is  not  at  ali  a  comfort- 
able man  to  dine  with— he  inherits  the  fcmihr 
temper — Mr.  Coal-skuttle,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you,  Sir— you  have  a  jolly  glimmer  about 
you,  t;i  hich  is  pleasant  for  a  man  to  witness  after 
a  long  journey.  Suppose  we  take  a  ^ass  of 
wine — Good  health  f  ye.** 

**  Mr.  Tropic  wrote  me,  the  day  before  last, 
that  he  would  be  in  town  next  Tuesday." 
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**  Well,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him— He 
won't  stay  long,  I  hope/' 

'^  He  is  not  to  stay  with  us — I  asked  him  to 
make  my  housf  his  home,  while  he  was  in  Ekiin- 
burgh,  but  he  wrote  me  by  this  morning's  post, 
that  he  would  not." 

"  He  is  a  very  sensible  man,  Lyddy.** 

^'  He  is  a  very  particular  man — ^an  old  bachelor, 
Mrs.  Macoir,  a  pesson  of  large  fortune,  and, 
between  you  and  me,  I  have  considerable  expec- 
tations from  him;  he  won't  stop  here,Cosmo,  he 
goes  to  the  Jamaica  Hotels  but  he  has  forty 
terriers,  which  he  has  purchased  in  the  high- 
lands, to  take  out  with  him  to  Trinidad^  for  de^ 
strojring  the  rats  on  his  estate,  and  he  has  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  care  of  them,  during  his 
stay  in  Edinburgh/' 

*'  Forty  highland  terriers !" 

*'  They  are  little  dogs,  you  know,  dear." 

«  But  forty  of  them— forty  I" 

**  He  said  there  might  be  one  or  two  more 
than  that — it  was  such  a  civil  fetter." 
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<'We  can't  accommodate  them/'  said  Mr. 
Pittenween  decisively.'' 

**  Oh  yes,  we  can,  you  know,  dear— in  some 
of  the  outhouses — ^the  stable."  ^ 

''Tou  have  no  idea  how  vicious  they  are, 
Lyddy.  Forty  terriers ! — ^the  stable-— certainly 
not'' 

"  Well  then,  the  smoke-house — Mr.  Tropic 
is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  has  no 
family." 

'^  A  precious  family  he  would  bring  on  me— 
We  can't  accommodate  them." 

^'  I  have  written  to  him,  that  we  shall.  Yoa 
know,  if  you  will  stay  away  in  this  mysterious 
manner,  how  am  I  to  know  what  to  do  ?" 

'^  If  I  had  known  this,  I  should  not  have 
come  back,  now ;  no  human  being  in  the  terrace 
will  have  a  wink  of  sleep.'' 

"Nonsense,  Cosmo, — the  smoke-house  will 
hold  them  very  well." 

"  But  they  will  throttle  each  other  in  half  a 
night.    Tou  don't  know  the  devils   you  have 
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agreed  to  entertain.  Forty  terriers !— oh  Lord ! 
oh  Lord  !  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  this  before 
the  magistrates — ^wby  does'nt  this  Mr.  Tropic 
send  his  dogs  to  an  hotel,  and  come  here 
himseU?" 

*'  Because  it's  his  whim — he  is  anxious  about 
them,  and  Sam  his  black  servant  is  to  be  here 
to  look  after  them." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  if  you  have  settled  it, 
you  know  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  only 
tell  you,  that  we  shall  be  made  to  answer  for  it 
by  the  neighbourhood.  I  never  in  all  my  life 
heard  of  such  an  abominable  intrusion." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  General  Primrose 
and  Mrs.  Major  Dawson,  and  they  are  our 
nearest  neighbours — none  of  them  made  the 
least  objection ;  they  are  both  very  fond  of 
dogs/' 

"Well,  my  love,  they  are  likely  to  have 
enough  of  them/'  said  Cosmo  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine. 

"  And  I  have  sent  out  cards  for  a  small  party, 
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dear— you  know  Mr.  Tropic  is  vcrf  fimd  of 
society." 

*^  He  is  to  fkvour  us  with  society,  which  I 
only  hope  the  police  will  think  of,  as  yoa  do*- 
but  whom  have  you  invited,  Lyddy  ?— hmmm  of 
myfiriends  I  dare  say — Mrs.  Maooir,youmusii't 
mind  these  domestic  jars^ — they  are  not  honey  jsn 
Ma'am — that  sweetmeat  can  only  be  preserved 
in  matrimony,  for  a  lunar  month — ^let  me  drink 
your  good  health,  and  --«nd  may  I  say,  a  good 
husband  to  you — nay  don't  be  angry — I  spoke 
at  a  word.'*    . 

^^  Good  husbands  are  very  rare  now-a-days," 
said  Mrs.  Pittenween,  taking  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  And  good  wives,  darling — was  there  ever  a 
surplus  of  them  ?  And  yet  I  am  happy  to  say, 
I  am  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  I  have 
got  a  very  good  wife." 

^*  We  must  have  a  small  party  for  Mr. 
Tropic— Lady  Gusty  has  assisted  me  to  make 
it  up." 

''  I  really  hope  it  is  not  to  be  a  large  ofne," 
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said  Coaino,  onuhing  a  filbert  between  the 
nut-crackers. 

*^  Eight  and  twenty  —  that  is  the  proper 
number  for  rooms  of  my  size,  is  it  not  Mrs. 
Macoir?" 

*'  Indeed  I  don't  know/'  said  Jessie. 

**None  of  my  friends— I  can  answer  for 
that,''  said  Cosmo,  pouring  out  another  glass 
of  wine.'* 

'^  On  an  occasion  like  this,  I  really  could 
not  have  all  your  oyster-eating  acquaintances/' 
said  Mrs.  Pittenween.  "  I  have  invited  a  few 
of  them — would  you  really  wish  to  have  them 
all,  Cosmo  ?'* 

*^  It  is  very  little  use,  me  wishing  any  thing 
about  the  matter,  since  every  thing  seems  al- 
ready settled,"  said  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween. 
''  I  only  wish  this  Mr.  Tropic  was  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  his  terriers  along  with  him.  There 
won't  be  a  cat  left  alive  in  the  terrace — I  am 
fond  of  cats,  they  are  such  nice,  quiet,  comfort- 
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able  looking  things.  And  who  have  you  asked 
to  your  party,  Lyddy  ?" 

''  Lady  Guaty  and  Mrs.  Primrose  hare  done 
a  good  deal  for  me  in  that  way.  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Pyke,  too — what  a  very  civil,  polite,  young 
man  that  is — I  so  wish  to  introduce  him  to 
you,  Mrs.  Macoir." 

^*  Is  Mr.  Stamford — Gregory  Batea^  Tom 
Niddry — any  of  my  friends,  in  short,  to  be  with 
us,  Lyddy?" 

*^You  can't  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Macoir/' 
said  Mrs.  Pittenween,  turning  to  Jessie — "  what 
I  suffer  from  my  husband's  friends,  in  the  way 
of  dinners.  They  all  have  silver  snuff-boxes- 
drink  themselves,  stupid  with  port  wine,  and 
have  wit  among  themselves,  like  the  unknown 
tongues,  for  nobody  else  can  ever  know  what 
they  are  laughing  at.  Such  an  odious  set !  and 
he  is  never  happy  but  when  he  is  with  some 
of  them.  And  the  oysters  they  can  eat,  it  is 
most  unnatural — but  I  have  always  remarked, 
that  stupid  men  are  fond  of  oysters." 
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^Take  another  glass  of  wine,  Lyddy — I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  sister,  Mrs. 
Macoir,  several  times  lately,  at  Lord  Heron's/' 

''  Did  she  seem  happy  ?"  inquired  Jessie. 

''Why  no,  I  should  say  not.  She  seems  to 
^  be  a  very  nice  girl,  though — and  she  is  apretty 
one  as  weU/' 

''  She  is  every  thing  that  is  good  and  amiable  ; 
there  is  not  a  nobler-hearted,  a  purer-minded, 
or  a  more  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  than 
Mary  Macoir !''  said  Jessie  fervently. 

'*  Bravo  1"  said  Cosmo — '^  Come,  that  is  worth 
a  glass  of  wine.  I  shall  drink  Miss  Macoir's 
health^'— And  he  did. 

"  How  is  Maiy  looking?''  inquired  Jessie. 

''  Like  a  moss  rose  on  a  great  man's  wall,  a 
lovely  thing,  and  too  natural  to  be  there.  She 
is  a  bonny  lassie — ^and  I  don't  think  the 
Honoiu*able  Peggy  Heron,  is  so  kind  to  her 
as  she  might  be — but  that  is  between  our- 
selves.    Do,  take  another  glass  of  wine." 
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^^  Lord  Heron's  family  are  distant  relatives  of 
ours/'  said  Mrs.  Pittenween. 

"  No  doubt  of  it— very  distant." 

*'  The  late  Lord  Heron— let  me  see,  the 
late  Lord  Heron  married — who  did  he  marry 
Cosmo  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  at  all,  Lyddy — ^I  only  know 
that  the  present  Lord  Heron  is  late  enough- 
he  doesn't  breakfisist  till  hatf-past  eleven  o'dodc. 
He  is  fond  of  shrimps — such  a  fi^ow  for  eating 
shrimps  !  but  then  he  eats  them^  shelled,  with 
a  spoon.  He  would  be  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion though  — ^^to  a  man  in  the  hig^dands, 
if  he  had  not  such  a  fancy  for  going  to  sleep. 
Come,  none  of  you  ladies  wiUj  ch*ink  a  glass  of 
wine." 

^^  Fm  going  to  have  a  trifle  of  fireworks  on 
Wednesday,  Cosmo,  dear.'* 

^^ Fireworks!"  said  Cosmo,  putting  down 
his  glass  untouched. 

Lady  Ousty  has  often  remarked  to  me,  what 
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«  fine  situation  the  back  of  our  house  presents, 
tn  a  small  exhibition  of  fireworks.*' 

''  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !^'  said  Cosmo,  looking 
positively  imhappy. 

''She  has  undertaken  to  engage  Signor 
Robello,  for  me^  for  that  evening— when  she 
came  of  age,  her  father  had  fireworks  on  all  the 
Pentland  Hills.*' 

*'  But  you  have  been  of  age  these  thirty  years, 
although,  hang  me,  if  you  could  be  got  to  the 
age  of  discretion,  if  I  wouldn't  have  fireworks 
on  every  hill  in  Scotland.  Robello —  I  know 
him!  it  wiU  be  a  mercy  if  the  terrace  is  not 
set  on  fire.  Fireworks !  oh,  no  man  now  is  safe, 
if  he  leaves  his  wife  for  half  a  day." 

''  Come  up  stairs  with  me,  Mrs.  Macoir,''  said 
Lydia  Pittenween  coldly.  "  We  shall  have 
coffee — and  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  to 
see  a  man  go  to  sleep  before  your  eyes,  Cosmo 
will  do  so,  take  my  word  for  it.  I  only  won- 
der how  you  have  been  able  to  endure  him  so 
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long.  Some  ladies,''  continued  Mrs.  Pittenween, 
rising,  ^^  call  their  husbands  sots, — I  don't  call 
mine,  that— though  I  am  compelled  to  own, 
that  nobody  ever  more  deserved  the  nomencla- 
ture/' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Pittbnwbbn's  Fashion ablk 
Party. 


Jbssib,  for  a  day  or  two,  felt  a  degree  of  repose 
at  Lambwool  Terrace,  which,  much  as  she 
needed  was  not  without  its  disadvantages.  The 
trials  she  had  gone  through,  were  of  the  nature 
of  severe  wounds,  which  create  most  acute 
suffering,  when  the  shock  of  the  infliction  is 
over — and  she  had  now  leisure  to  feel  all  that 
she  had  lost. 
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There  was  a  guise  of  settled  melancholy  in 
her  aspect,  which,  while  it  increased  her  beautj 
by  the  new  tone  which  it  gave  it,  concealed,  by 
the  appearance  of  placidity,  much  of  the  suSor- 
ings  of  her  mind.     And  that  state  of  feeling  in 
which  we  almost  cease  to  fear,  by  the  absence 
of  every  hope — that  quiet  aching  in  the  heart's 
void — ^that  stirless  gloom  which  hangs  upon  the 
soul — that  sorrow  which  time  deepens,  by  re- 
moving us  farther  from  the  well  loved  past- 
such  a  state  of  mind  is  more  corrosive  in  its 
melancholy  tranquillity,  than  the   agitation  of 
feeling,  which  rouses  nature  to  meet  its  turbu- 
lence. 

And  so  Jessie  lived  and  moved,  like  one  whose 
world  was  a  different  one  from  that  around  her ; 
her  extreme  beauty,  her  quiet  manner,  and  Aat 
gracefulness  of  character,  which  charms  by 
creating  an  unconscious  impression  of  its  worth, 
enchanted  Mrs.  Cosmo  Pittenween,  predisposed 
as  she  was  to  think  highly  of  her,  on  aecount  of 
her  birth — and  notwithstanding  the  position  in 
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which  Jessie  stood — not  in  itself  a  pleasant  one 
— the  heavier  griefs  which  sat  on  her  heart,  and 
the  kindness  of  those  with  whom  she  Uved,  kept 
mach  of  the  active  sense  of  it  from  her  mind. 

Mr.  Tropic  came  out  of  the  west,  and  paid  a 
morning  visit  to  Mrs.  Pittenween — ^told  her  some- 
what peevishly,  that  he  was  sorry  she  had  made 
up  a  party  for  him,  as  he  would  have  preferred 
a  quiet  family  dinner — He  also  expressed  a 
hope  that  none  of  the  fashionable  people  would 
be  permitted  to  disturb  his  dogs,  which  black 
Sam,  his  servant,  was  now  on  his  way  with,  to 
the  house — ^the  people  at  the  carriers'  tavern, 
where  Sam  slept,  having  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  turned  himself  and  the  dogs  off 
the  premises ;  and  he  bad  been  walking  about  in 
the  country  with  them  ever  since— as  he  could 
find  nobody  to  take  him  in,  and  the  police  had 
objected  to  such  a  swarm  of  waspish  dogs,  going 
about  on  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Tropic  was  a  dry  wiry  sallow*fiiced  man 
of  about  fifty,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
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a  great  capacity  for  spleen — an  abrupt  way  of 
speaking;  sharp  bills-of-lading  eyes,  and  an 
inquisitrioal  way  of  looking  at  one.  He  took 
snuffy  when  Mrs.  Pittenween  called  him  cousin, 
inquired  who  Jessie  was,  in  her  presence ;  and 
asked  her,  if  she  thought  she  would  like  the 
West  Indies. 

He  waited  till  the  terriers  came,  saw  them 
lodged  in  the  smoke-house,  drank  a  glass  of  cold 
rum  and  water  in  the  drawing  room — asked 
Jessie  if  she  could  guess  his  age,  and  told  her 
that  his  mother  was  still  alive.  He  inquired 
for  Mr.  Pittenween — said  he  was  very  glad  he 
was  not  at  home ;  observed  that  the  rum  was  not 
the  best  he  had  ever  drank,  finished  it,  and  took 
leave. 

There  was  much  bustle  of  preparation  in  the 
house  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  and  at 
five  o'clock,  the  guests  had  all  arrived,  and  a 
bran  new  dinner  was  loudly  rung. 

Mr.  Pittenween  had  his  batch  of  convivial 
friends,  with  their  wives,  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
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and  Mrs.  Pittenween  had  her  batch  of  fashion- 
able friends,  with  their  husbands,  at  hers,  and 
Jessie  sitting  opposite  to  Mr.  Tropic,  formed 
the  landmarks  which  divided  the  parties. 

Mrs.  Pittenween  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  the  Honourable  Colonel  MacBliuk,  a  bloated- 
faced  brother  to  a  poverty-stricken  earl ;  himself, 
a  bankrupt,  an  insolvent,  or  any  desperate  name, 
which  an  universal  debtor  can  have.  On  her 
left,  was  another  Honourable  good-for-nothing' 
a  tall  gentleman,  who  usually  resided  in  the 
Sanctuary,  a  region  connected  with  the  old 
palace  of  Holyrood,  in  which  debtors  cannot  be 
arrested.  His  name  was  Mr.  Greene,  and,  on 
account  of  long  habits  of  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  bailiffs,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Invisible  Greene ;  he  was  a  gentleman  wholly 
without  means,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  means 
of  paying  his  debts,  but  somehow,  never  without 
the  means  of  contracting  them.  Both  of  these 
honourable  men  were  in  the  prime  of  life^  and 
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bachelors  ;  MacBIink  had  a  pasaion  for  drink- 
ing, Mr.  Greene  for  articlea  of  Tertu. 

The  nearest  lady  to  Mra.  Pittenween  was  her 
friend  Lady  Gusty,  a  widow,  a  shrewdUlooking 
butcber-meat-buying  sort  of  person,  who  kept  a 
page — and  opposite  to  her,  was  Mrs.  General 
Primrose,  a  quiet  woman,  who,  married  in  India. 
The  general  sat  next  to  Mr.  Tropic 

Supporting  these  ladies  on  the  left,  were  two 
other  fragmentary  portions  of   good  families. 
One  of  them  was  called  ^^  young  John  Martin,'' 
and  had  been  called  ^^  young  John  Martin,''  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  having  entered  fashion- 
able life  in  Edinburgh,  when  an  unde  of  his,  of 
the  same  name,  was  alive.    Mr.  Martin  was  one 
of  those  Will  Wimbles  of  cities,  whom  nobody 
has  ever  yet  been  at  the  pains  to  describe — he 
had  lived  all  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  although  he 
had  all  his  life  had  been  talking  of  leaving  it— 
would    never    subscribe  for  more  than    three 
months  at  a  time,  to  any  library  or  newsroom, 
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for  as  he  said,  and  had  said  for  twenty  years, 
^  in  all  probability,  before  the  three  months  have 
expired,  I  shall  have  left  Edinbuigh^' — ^he  was 
seen,  somehow  or  other,  at  every  body's  parties 
— nobody  knew  exactly  how  he  lived,  or  what 
property  he  had,  he  was  just  young  John 
Martin,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him.  He  had 
an  uncle  a  baronet,  who  had  a  large  fiunily,  and 
a  sister  who  was  a  viscountess — on  the  credit  of 
these  he  existed ;  for  if  any  body  asked  a  hostess 
who  he  was,  the  answer  came  aptly, '  that  is  a 
nephew  of  Sir  William  Martin's — or  ^  a  brother 
of  Lady  Musselburgh's' — Beyond  those  he  was 
nothing — being  one  of  those  men  who  have  no 
ndividual  character  or  condition. 

Opposite  to  him,  was  another  juvenal  of  the 
same  mature  age.  This  was  Alexander  Dawson 
Esquire,  son  of  a  Major  Dawson,  a  hero  not 
trusting  exactly  to  half  pay,  as  he  had  married  a 
wife  with  some  fortune.  The  mayor  was  one  of 
those  old  gentlemen  who  infest  bookseller's 
shops — coming  in,  sitting  down,  putting  their 
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canes  between  their  legs,  taking  snuffy  and  asking 
for  the  newspaper.  He  had  been  a  gaj  man  in 
his  youth,  and  had  a  sister  who  was  a  dowager 
countess.  Alexander,  or  ''young  Dawson,"  as  he 
said  people  called  him — ^when  he  related  any  of 
the  sad  stories  in  circulation  regarding  himseli^ 
Alexander  had  been  in  the  army  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  as  nobody  there,  cared  a  silver  penny 
for  the  major,  the  dowager  countess,  or  any 
thing  else  which  gave  him  consideration  in 
Edinburgh,  he  had  sold  out,  and  returned  to 
lead  something  of  the  same  life  as  young  John 
Martin  did ;  with  this  single  exception,  that  he 
was  fonder  of  speaking  about  what  he  had  seen 
when  he  was  away,  than  of  expressing  any  in- 
tention to  go  away  again  —Both  of  these  young 
gentlemen  were  turned  of  forty,  hated  each 
other  cordially,  and  were  honorary  secretaries  to 
one  or  two  ladies'  societies. 

But  not  to  tamper  with  the  reader's  patience, 
in  describing  more  of  the  fashionable  members 
of  the  party,  it    only  remains  to  notice  Mr. 
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Matthew  Pyke,  who  managed  to  sit  next  to 
Jessie,  to  whom  he  had  been  formally  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Pittenween. 

Pyke  was  well  dressed  and  looked  like  a 
gentleman — his  manners  and  conversation  were 
such  as  a  gentleman  might  have  had,  and  yet 
there  was  something  about  him  which  betrayed 
inferior  caste.  It  was  neither  in  appearance,  in 
word,  nor  in  deed ;  there  was  nothing  to  take  ob- 
jection to,  in  either  of  these,  but  all  these  were 
artistical  —  he  had  studied  the  subject,  as  it 
were,  and,  having  a  keen  and  powerful  mind, 
had  made  himself  master  of  it ;  he  knew  the 
effect  which  the  world  gave  to  the  symbols  of 
certain  attributes,  and,  therefore,  had  ^icquired 
the  power  of  using  them.  For  these  attributes 
themselves,  he  cared  not  a  rush — the  polished 
benevolences  of  life  could  never  have  heenformed 
by  such  men  as  he  — but  he  found  them  exist- 
ing in  a  system,  and  he  set  his  mind  to  master 
it.  Hence,  although  he  had  the  ways,  he  had 
not  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman — hence,  the  want 
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of  those  small  indeoomms  whidi  shew  theskrl- 
ness  of  the  distance  which  natural  wfinfmrnt 
may  stray — the  want  of  that  genoine  miob- 
trusiveness,  which  seems  so  imperfect  in  its  own 
relation,  but  which  unites  so  well  mth  the  other 
elements  of  demeanour — the  want  of  thatirr^gn- 
larity  which  shews  an  aptness  for  nicely  need- 
ing not  the  shackles  of  rules— P^ke  was  nott 
gentleman — he  was  easy,  poUte,  weU  drencd 
and  all  that,  but  the  character,  although  wdi 
played,  and  correctly  understood,  was  not  his 
own. 

The  dinner  passed  stiffly.  There  was  fiishion- 
able  intelligtence  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
occult  jokes  at  the  other,  while  the  terrien,  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  have  done  worrying  one  another.  There 
was  profuse  abundance  on  the  board ;  Mr.  Pit- 
teuiieifns  tootman.a  pastrycook's  numand  two 
housemaids  iq  smart  caps,  waited  at  table,  and 
things  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  do 
at  better  assorted  feasts. 
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It  is  imposuble  to  tell  how  Mrs.  Pittenween 
got  on  with  the  female  aristocracy  of  her  party^ 
when  she  had  got  them  to  the  drawing-room,  but 
certain  it  is,  when  the  guests  of  the  other  sex, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  ascended  to  it, 
they  found  them  all  in  a  state  of  isolation  from 
each  other,  which  was  painful  to  look  upon.  Tea 
followed,  and  still  there  was  nothing  like  a  thaw. 
The  gentlemen  indeed  made  several  attempts  to 
break  the  ice,  but  it  being  only  the  well-bred 
men  of  the  party  who  did  so,  and  these  not 
having  the  gift  of  buffoonery,  their  efforts 
dismally  failed. 

^^  Mrs.  Macoir,'^  said  Pyke,  who  had  taken  a 
seat  beside  her  on  one  of  the  sofas — ^*  it  may  be 
out  of  place  to  speak  of  a  matter  of  business, 
here,  but  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you 
are  entitled  to  considerable  property  by  your 
late  father's  death,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  fix  a  day  on  which  I  might  call  on  you, 
and  have  some  conversation  with  you  on  the 
subject." 

N  2 
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Jessie  looked  surprised^*'  Kenmuir  has  &Ikn 
to  Mr.  Kenmuir  of  Clyde  Hall/'  said  she. 

^^It  is  not  the  lands/^  said   Pyke  uneasilj, 
"  but  the  personal  property." 

"  Every  body  on  Deeside  knows — even  Mr. 
Pittenween  knows,  that  Papa  left  all  he  had  tbe 
power  of  bequeathing,  to  Margaret  Crawford— 
I  mean  to  his  widow.'* 

**  Ay  but  the  will  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
in  fact  I  may  say  I  have  reason  to  know — is  a 
spurious  document.     I  won't  say  forged — " 

"Ladies  T^  said  Mrs.  Pittenween  with  digni- 
fied solemnity,  "  I  think  three  card  loo  the  most 
correct  game  for  a  large  party — Ladies!  take 
your  seats/* 

The  great  people  of  the  party  looked  sur- 
prised at  this  magisterial  order,  but  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  Cosmo's  friends,  to  shew  their 
easy  knowledge  of  what  belonged  to  first  society, 
rose  at  once  to  obey,  and  the  other  ladies  found 
themselves  compelled  to  do  the  same ;  the  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  no  question  had  been  asked 
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being  also  placed  at  the  table-- every  body, 
those  who  could,  and  who  could  not  play  loo, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who  disliked  cards  alto- 
gether, being  drawn  into  the  common  vortex, 
in  the  same  way  that  children  are,  at  juvenile 
parties  at  holidays. 

It  was  really  no  joke,  for  it  was  part  of  Mrs. 
Pittenween^s  arrangement  that  the  party  should 
play  loo  for  two  hours,  and  so  completely  and 
decidedly  were  they  kept  to  this  task,  that  re- 
lease was  out  of  the  question. 

At  length  the  punishment  ceased ;  Jessie  who 
felt  fatigued,  retired  for  the  night,  having  agreed 
to  see  Mr.  Pyke  on  the  following  day,  and 
ere  the  rest  of  the  people  knew  what  they  were 
about,  a  salute  of  rockets  was  heard  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

"  Ladies  V  said  Mrs.  Pittenween,  "  fireworks 
are  now  commencing  at  the  back  drawing-room 
windows.'^ 

And  so  they  were — bang,  bang,  bang,  went  the 
rockets,  as  if  the  house  was  under  bombardment, 
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the   stables  and  outhouses   were   inflamed  by 
coloured  lights^  and  fire  wheels  began  to  turi^ 
upon  their  walls.    The  party  looked  on  th^ 
scene  from    the  windows,  to  which  they 
been  directed,  and  so  suddenly  had  the 
of  circumstances  come  upon  them,  that 
such  men  aa  Colonel  MacBIink  and  the  Hoo*-^"*" 
able  Mr.  Greene,  held  their  breath  for  a  times-    • 
Indeed,  the  scene  was  something  demoniiwfc     ' 
There  was  Mr.  Tropic's  black  servant 
about  and  grinning — the  artist,  who  was  1 1 
work  exhibitor  by  profession,  a  dark  dwarfiA* 
foreigner,  with  ferocious  whiskers  and  must*' 
Chios,  swearing  in  a  medley  of  all  the  hngoag^'     / 
of  Europe  at  Mr.  Pittenween's  servant  and  the 
pastrycook's  man,  who  were  too  terrified  bj  the 
explosions  going  on  around  them,  to  be  of  anj 
use,  while  the  clamour  of  Mr.  Tropic's  Mj 
terriers  was  now  heard  at  the  distance  otwettd 
miles. 

All  this  went  on  until  a  large  fire  balloon  wis 
being  distended,  while  just  as  it  was  filled  with 
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gas,  and  began  to  ascend,  it  swung  to  one  side, 
strack  against  a  fire  wheel,  and  exploded  with  a 
noise  that  made  all  the  windows  in  the  house 
rattle.  The  artist  was  knocked  down,  and  the 
pastry  -  cook^s  man  fell  down  from  fright — 
unfortunately  he  had  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
in  his  fall  it  dropped  into  a  hamper  of  fireworks. 
Then  commenced  a  tumult — squibs,  rockets, 
fire-wheels,  all  were  set  agoing,  hissings  bursting, 
flashing,  pealing^  with  such  a  din,  that  it  even 
drowned  the  voices  of  the  terriers.  The  artist, 
who  had  his  own  pockets  filled  with  fireworks, 
now  took  fright,  and  ran  into  the  stable,  leaving 
another  hamper  unprotected;  and  this  soon 
caught  fire  too.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pittenween  and 
the  guests  thought  this  was  all  part  of  the 
concerted  performance,  and  although  surprised 
at  its  hardihood,  kept  their  fears  in  check  by 
Signer  Robello's  well-known  knowledge  of  his 
art,  when  suddenly  his  voice  was  heard  above 
the  din,  as  he  shouted  from  the  stable,  '^  Corpo 
di    Bacco !    Diavolo !     Sacristi !    Monsieur  le 
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Patissier,  take  away  de  bucket— it  has  all 
powder  for  dc  earthquake— we  shall  be  Uonij^    ^ 

But  it  was  too  late,  a  squib   fell  into 
bucket,  and  an  explosion  followed  which 
the  house.     Ere  its  stunning  tingle  had  left  1 
ear,  Signer  Robello  was  seen  flying  through  the 
smoke,  having  discovered  that  the  stable 
caught  fire ! 

Fortunately  however  there  was  no  animal 

it,  for  the  flames  had  already  caught  the  straw 

A  cry  of  fire  !  arose  in  the  street — Mr.  Pitten 

ween,  dreading  the  consequences  of  an  invasion^^^^ 
of  the  crowd,  suddenly  ordered  the  outer  door"^::^ 

to  be  locked,  thus  imprisoning  his  guests,  shout 

ing  at  the  same  time  from  the  window,  •*  make-=^ 
them  take  the  engines  the  back  way  !*' 

And  engines  were  soon  there,  for  the  firemen 
had  seen  the  conflagration  at  a  distance,  and 
came  up  in  great  numbers. 

By  this  time  the  stable  was  in  flames,  and  the 
street  full  of  people.     Inside  the  house,  ladies 
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were  shrieking  and  going  into  hysterics,  gentle- 
men trying  to  quiet  them^  and  seconding  Mr. 
Pittenween^s  efforts  to  restrain  them  from  jump- 
ing from  windows  or  rushing  to  the  street — the 
water  began  to  play  on  the  hissing  stable,  and 
without  and  within,  the  tumult  was  terrible. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  whole  party  be- 
came suddenly  deluged  with  cold  water.  Two 
new  engines,  belonging  to  a  new  and  very  enter- 
prising fire  insurance  company,  came  up,  and 
the  firemen,  seeing  the  drawing  room  windows 
open,  began  to  play  their  tubes,  right  and  left, 
into  the  room.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Pittenween 
panting  from  the  water,  shout  from  the  window 
— ^it  was  mistaken  for  cries  for  assistance — a  fire 
escape  in  a  twinkling  was  planted  against  the 
wall — a  fireman  ascended,  and  seeing  Lady  Gusty, 
who  had  flown  to  the  window  wringing  her 
hands,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  being  a 
strong  fellow,  fairly  carried  her  into  the  street. 
Running  up  the  ladder  again,  in  spite  of  the 
united  cries  of  half  a  dozen  gentleman  to  desist, 

N  5 
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be  was  about  once  more  to  enter  the  window, 
when  Colonel  MacBlink,  out  of  patience^  knodL- 
ed  him  down.  The  man  fell  on  the  atreet,  and 
was  carried  to  the  infirmary  on  a  shutter. 

The  fire  at  length  was  extinguished,  and,  what 
was  more  difficult,  the  firemen  were  got  awqr. 
The  windows  were  shut— more  lights  brought 
into  the  room,  the  carpet  and  the  party  were 
rubbed  with  towels,  and  Mrs.  Pittenween  had 
hopes  that  the  supper,  which  was  set  out  in  the 
dining  room  before  the  fireworks  had  commenced, 
would  be  eaten  before  the  carriages  and  hackney 
coaches  could  arrive. 

But  this  hope  was  speedily  dispelled— the 
footman  came  into  the  room  and  in  his  own 
quiet  way — he  was  a  stiff-necked  fellow,  and 
spoke  out  at  one  side  of  his  mouth — told  Mrs. 
Pittenween  that  the  dining  room  was  afloat,  the 
engines  having  been  playing  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  the  supper  table ;  and  hardly  were  the 
words  uttered,  when  black  Sam  came  rushing 
into  the  room,  shewing  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
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and  loddng'  the  picture  of  dismay,  as  he  cncd 
oo^  <« Massa  Troppit !  oh  Maasa  Troppitl  idl 
deleetkdogs!— " 

''  What  I  what  P'  exclaimed  the  West  Indian, 
^  nothing  happened  to  the  terriers  ?" 

'^  All  choke,  Massa,  ebery  one  choke  dead,  de 
wood  under  de  smoke-house  catch  fire,  and  de 
leetle  dogs  all  hams  now !" 

The  climax  was  complete  —  the  shivering 
guests  were  urgent  to  leave,  and  coaches  were 
sent  for  in  all  quarters. 

Lady  Gusty,  who  had  sufiered  most,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  first  that  came,  which  had 
been  called  for  Mr.  Greene.  She  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  wrapped  in  a  large  doak  of 
Mr.  Pittenween's,  and  her  head  dress  being  wet, 
she  had  put  on  a  fur  travelling  cap,  also  belong- 
ing to  that  gentleman.  Thus  attired,  she  entered 
the  carriage,  the  coachman  thinking  he  was 
driving  the  person  for  whom  the  vehicle  had 
been  ordered. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Ghreene  having 
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imprudently  exposed  himself  at  the  window 
during  the  fire,  had  been  seen  by  a  sheriff's 
officer's  man  who  happened  to  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  scene,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  clear  of  the  crowd,  went  and  told  his 
master  that  Invisible  Greene  was  out  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  news  spread  among  messengers  at  arms, 
sheriff  officers,  and  all  other  departments  of 
bailiffs,  in  half  an  hour,  but  by  that  time  the 
honorable  gentleman  had  lefl  the  house. 

The  first  hackney  coach  that  drove  away  was 
hailed  by  a  bailiff,  and  on  the  coachman  men- 
tioning the  name  of  his  supposed  passenger, 
the  tip-staff  cocAly  mounted  the  box,  and  directed 
the  jarvey  to  drive  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
that  is  to  say  to  his  master's  house. 

All  this  while  Lady  Gusty  sat  shivering  in 
the  damp  coach,  wondering  at  the  unusual  length 
of  time  it  took  to  get  to  her  residence,  when 
happening  to  look  out  she  perceived  she  was 
driving  through  an  obscure  part  of  the  Old  Town. 
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In  vain  she  called  to  the  coachman,  the  noise  of 
the  wheels  drowned  her  voice,  but  becoming 
firantic,  her  clamour  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  passengers  in  the  street,  and  among  others, 
a  policeman,  who  hailed  the  coach. 

''All right,"  said  the  tip-staff  taking  out  a 
short  pipe  he  was  smoking,  ''  a  prisoner  going 
to  Mr.  Precept's — Happj  new  year  t'ye — Give 
my  kind  regards  to  your  missus,"  the  coach 
still  proceeding  at  as  fast  a  pace  as  the  cramped 
cattle  could  trot. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Precept's  house.  Lady 
Gusty  was  forced  into  a  bed-room,  and  left 
there.  This  was  owing  to  Mr.  Precept  being  out 
of  the  way — indeed  he  was  in  personal  pursuit  of 
Mr.  Greene  himself— and  the  tip-staff,  who  was 
three  parts  drunk,  having  committed  Lady 
Gusty  to  an  ask-no-question  strong  maid 
servant,  with  the  simple  remark  to  ''take  care  of 
this  prisoner,  for  it  was  a  rum  un,''  her  ladyship 
was  locked  up  for  the  night. 

Mr.   Precept  himself  had    been  more  dis- 
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criminatiiig^  for  as  he  walked  along  the  pave- 
ment, he  saw  by  the  moonlight  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Greene  in  a  hackney  ooach^  and  instautty 
called  another,  and  set  oflp  in  pursuit.  Mr. 
Greene  saw  that  he  was  pursued,  and  urged  his 
coachman  to  drive  for  his  life ;  Mr.  Precept  did 
the  same  to  his,  and  the  afiair  became  exciting. 

'^  Five  pounds  if  we  catch  him  !"  shouted  Mr. 
Precept. 

^^  Ten  pounds  if  I  get  away  !'*  said  Invisible 
Greene. 

"  Fifteen  pounds,  if  we  get  him  !  Fifteen 
pounds  !"  cried  Mr.  Precept. 

"Twenty  if  I  get  away,'*  called  out  Mr. 
Greene. 

The  bailiff  easily  saw  that  he  had  no  means 
of  gaining  an  advantage  in  this  way,  as  indeed 
there  was  nothing  in  the  promises  of  either — 
none  of  the  parties  having  the  remotest  intention 
of  paying  the  stimulated  coachman,  anything 
beyond  the  legal  fare. 
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After  a  chase  of  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Greene 
saw  that  his  horses  were  losing  ground.  To  his 
right,  laj  Holyrood^  appearing  very  beautiful  in 
the  moonlight,  and  never  before  had  it  such 
charms  for  him.  But  the  water  of  Leith,  a 
small  river,  lay  between.  There  was  nothing  for 
it — he  must  take  the  water. 

Calling  to  the  driver  to  stop,  he  sprung  out 
of  the  coach  and  descended  the  bank :  quick 
as  thought,  Mr.  Precept  was  at  his  heels. 

Now,  Mr.  Greene,  as  has  been  already  said, 
was  a  very  tall  man,  something  about  six  feet 
two  ;  Mr.  Precept  was  a  trifle  above  five  feet. 
The  former  was  striving  for  personal  liberty, 
the  other  only  for  the  reward  of  duty. 

Mr.  Precept's  hand  was  almost  touching  the 
fugitive,  when  he  entered  into  the  stream.  The 
honorable  gentleman  got  through — the  water  at 
the  deepest  part  just  reaching  his  chin :  Mr. 
Precept  madly  followed,  the  current  swept 
him  down  the  river,  and  he  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 
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«  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pittcnween  as  Vie 
extinguished    his    candle    before    going     u^^ 
bed,   ^<  this  is  the  last  time,  that  I  will  h&ve  t 
fashionable  party  in  my  house.'^ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  Progression  of  Events. 


"  I  WISH,  Pyke,  you  would  choose  business 
hours  for  these  meetings,  and  not  have  them  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,^^  said  Mr.  File,  taking  off 
his  long  oUve-green  greatcoat^  and  hanging  it 
up  on  an  office  peg,  about  half  past  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  some  eight  days  after  the  date  of  Mrs. 
Cosmo  Pittenween's  fashionable  party — "  We 
are  here  together  the  most  part  of  the  day, 
and  I  can't  see  any  reason  for  coming  out  this 
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way  in  the  silence  of  the  night ;  no  leasoo  ia 
the  world,"  continued  File,  slowly  perching 
himself  on  a  tall  desk  stooL 

*'  But  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pyke. 

^'  I  was  here  from  ten  to  four,  and  from  six  to 
eight ;  surely  there  was  time  enough,  then,  to  tell 
me  anything  you  had  found  out,  without  giving 
me  a  night  walk  of  half  an  hour.  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  Pyke." 

"  We  have  sharp  men  about  us,  FQe.'' 

«  That's  true,  but  stiU " 

'^  File,  what  disposable  funds  have  we?" 

'*  Have  I?  you  mean." 

"  No  have  tt;e,"  rejoined  Pyke  coldly. 

^'You  know  well  enough  the  sum  on  our 
banking  account — a  few  hundreds — ^is  it  not? 
I  have  not  looked  at  it  for  some  days.'' 

'^I  asked  you  what  amMbiU  funds  ba«e 
we  ?'*  demanded  Pyke  again. 

"None,*'  said  File  promptly — -'none  but 
those  in  our  names  at  the  Commercial  Baok." 

''  We  have  money  at  the  Royal  Bank,  the 
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Bank  of  Scotland — at  the  National  Bank — ^the 
'  British  Linen/  and  in — but  tush.  File ! — are 
you  80  thick-sighted  as  to  fimcy  I  wear  a 
pinafore  ?" 

''  Pyke,  the  monies  you  allude  are  in  my 
name  as  trustee,  for  heaven  knows  how  many 
thmgs/' 

''And  heaven  alone  will  know — but  my 
name  is  with  some  of  them— there  are  accounts 
under  the  head  of  File  and  Pyke  as  well  as 
under  that  of  Titus  File,  Esquire.  To  be  a 
rogue,  you  are  one  of  the  thickest  headed  ones 
I  ever  knew ;  you  would  tremble  to  advance  ten 
guineas  to  win  ten  thousand  pounds." 

'*  I  never  expect  compliments  from  you,  Pyke, 
but  it  is  only  reasonable  that  I  should  expect  to 
know  what  you  mean.'^ 

''Let  me  see — there  is  seventeen  hundred 
pounds,  on  '  Thick  and  Thinnes'  bankruptcy." 

"  We  can't  touch  a  penny  of  that,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  trustees." 

"One  of  them  is  one  of  our  own  clerks,  and  the 
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the  other  a  certain  John  Smith,  Eaquire,  whom 
nobody  knows,  nor  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to 
know,  as  learned  men  tell  us,  that  mutual  exist- 
ence is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  mutual 
acquaintance.  I  am  empowered  to  act  for 
Mr.  Smith/' 

^^  Is  no  good  getting  me  here  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  to  badger  me,  Pyke." 

*'  Figgins'  executry,  eight  hundred  pounds.^' 
"The  legacy  duty   is  not  paid/'   said   File 
uneasily. 

"  Call  it  seven  hundred  and  fifty." 
"WeU,  Pyke— " 

"  Foster's  provision  for  his  children  on  the 
Life  Policy  ?" 
"  A  thousand  pounds,  for  the  two  girls." 
"  I  need  not  go  on — I  know  we  have  some- 
thing about  seven  thousand  pounds  at  our  com- 
mand just  now,  besides  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  unclaimed  dividends,  and  something 
like  three  thousand  which  it  is  no  use  claiming, 
as  we  are  keeping  up  actions  on  the  estates.*' 
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'^Es^ad,  Pyl^e,  we  must  not  disturb  those 
accounts  if  possible/' 

'*  Well  then,  you  have  a  few  mortgages  of 
your  own/' 

^^  But  I  cannot  touch  them,  Pyke  !— I  can- 
not touch  my  own  mortgages — some  of  them  are- 
for  money  honestly  left  me  by  my  aunt.  No ! 
no !— *' 

^^  File,  we  must  throw  in  a  thousand  pounds 
into  our  banking  account  to-morrow — Take  it 
from  any  estate  you  Uke." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  know  for  what  purpose. 
This  Elmwood  case  is  not  stirring,  and  we 
have  done  nothing  yet  about  the  Kenmuir 
will." 

*^  File,  you  are  like  a  lobster — ^if  any  thing  is 
put  between  your  claws,  you  hold  it  fast  enough, 
but  as  to  going  out  of  your  way  to  find  any 
thing  worth  grasping,  a  man  might  as  well 
expect,  that  you  would  give  all  your  goods  to 
feed  the  poor.'' 

File  said  nothing. 
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*'  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  numsculi  after  aH 
As  a  knave,  you  are  snpeilatiye  when  jou 
have  anything  to  do  with  foolish  men,  but  with 
people  of  penetration,  you  are  a  fellow  to  call  oat 
for  the  police/* 

Still  Mr.  File  said  nothing. 

*^  I  heard  one  of  the  clerks  say  yesterda;,*' 
continued  his  partner,  crossing  his  fingers,  and 
putting  his  elbows  on  the  desk — ^'  Pyke  ii  a 
rascal  sure  enough,  but  there  never  was  such  a 
rascal  as  old  File." 

<<  Which  of  the  clerks  said  that?'^  deoianded 
FUe. 

"A  man  we  cannot  lose  just  now— Ye«," 
continued  Pyke  musing,  ''I  do  think,  as  the 
clerk  said,  there  never  was  such  a  rascal  as  you.'' 

"  You  are  devilish  complimentary,  Pyke** 

'*  Every  body  in  Edinburgh  considers  you  a 
sharp  fellow,  for  you  certainly  have  cheated  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  but  you  want  wit  for 
playing  a  grand  hazard.  Now  I  want  money; 
and  there  is  just  this  distinction  between  ^ 
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File — ^that  a  man  who  wants  money,  knows 
it,  but  a  man  who  wants  wit,  does  not."   " 

''  But  he  is  sure  to  have  a  kind  friend  to  tell 
him  of  it/*  said  File  dryly. 

^'  It  is  like  animating  dead  bones  to  make 
such  a  man  as  you  alive  to  simple  interest ;  it 
is  heavy  work — and  to  speak  to  me  of  the 
consent  of  such  trustees  as  our  old  clerk  Tom 
Robertson,  who  is  always  drunk,  and  John 
Smith,  Esquire,  who  does  not  exist ! — File,  you 
are  getting  old  before  your  time. 

•'  It  is  getting  very  late,  Pyke." 

''  I  have  seen  men  sitting  up  all  night  to  lose 
thousands — we  are  sitting  up  to  gain  tens,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands/' 

"  What  is  the  good  of  always  beginning  by 
badgering  me  V 

"  I  don't  know — except  that  it  is  my  humour/' 

^^It  is  a  cursedly  bad  humour,  then.  Let 
me  know  at  once  what  I  am  about." 

"If  I  thought  you  could  perfectly  under- 
stand it,"  continued  Pyke  musing.     **File,  the 
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women  in  the  court  out  here,  I  find,  call  yo"^ 
the  ^DevU's  Darning  Needle/  '* 

*^  I  know  they  do,  but  you  have  not  broughjtf^^t 
me  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to  tell  wm^OD^ 
that.  You  have  been  twice  with  this  youn^^^^ 
widow,  and  you  have  not  told  me  once,  anj^joiy 
thing  that  passed/' 

'^She  is    a  beautiful    creature.   File.     Toiv^k 
never  saw  her?'* 

«  No." 

^*  Such  a  countenance — feminine,  noble,  an«f 
lovely — such    a   mouth,    and    teeth   like   new 
pearls —such  eyes,  File,  dark,  full   deep  eyes, 
a  bust  and  figure  of  a  Venus — I  don't  exagge- 
rate.*' 

'*  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  said  File,  cross- 
ing his  arms  impatiently  on  the  desk. 

'^  A  tigure  so  exquisitely  moulded,  that  there 
is  dignity  and  voluptuousness  in  its  slightest 
movement — dark  hair,  File,  rich,  dark  hair;  beau- 
tiful hands,  and  a  forehead  as  white  as  snow. 
I  am  pleased  with  my  future  wife.     Not  that  I 
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shall  ^ve  up  Nance  Treble,  no,  no — Nan'  shall 

still'' ^the  words  here  died  away,  for  Pyke 

was  really  talking  to  himself,  and  not  to  Mr. 
FUe. 

"  I  ordered  gruel,  at  eleven/'  said  File ;  "  I 
thought  our  consultation  would  be  over  by  then 
—but  I  see  it  wonH/^ 

**  It  is  very  odd  how  things  turn  up,  File — 
very  odd.     I  have  much  to  tell  you.'* 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
File. 

"  You  know  Nibblet  and  Dribblet  in  Drum- 
mond  Place  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  You  know  they  are  agents  for  this  uncle 
Elmwood,  in  the  Elm  wood  case.*' 

*'  I  have  ascertained  that,  long  ago.'' 

*'  I  met  Dribblet  to  day  in  the  Parliament 
House  Square— -he  is  a  talking  fellow,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  Elmwood  case  is  as  good  as 
settled.'' 

"  How  Pyke  ?— don't  begin  pausing  again." 

VOL.  II.  o 
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<'  The  attorney  genenO^  Sir  Eeliz  OabUehiri 
and  all  the  other  eminent  counid  the  i^^peDiol 
retained,  gave  their  unanimous  opinion  that  tk 
Lords  would  confirm  the  decision  of  the  Comt 
of  Session." 

''  Have  the;  though— eh,  I^ke  V 

**  I  knew  they  would."  ,     . 

'<  And  they  will,  if  the  appellants'  own  agent 
confesses  it/' 

^*  The  English  judges  never  can  twist  their 
minds,  into  the  old  rigidities  of  our  feudal  to^ 
cession,  in  the  face  of  words  so  loosely  hanging 
together.  The  thing  will  be  hurried  on  to  a 
decision  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  girl  Ehn- 
wood  is  to  give  her  uncle  an  annuity  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  the  case  will  go  to  decision 
without  delay,  and  the  point  be  established  on 
a  rock.     I  wonder  you  didn't  see  it  at  once." 

^*  It  is  a  curious  case,  Pyke — a  feather  would 
have  turned  the  scale." 

^'  No,  a  bedfull  of  them  would  not  have  done 
so.    The  conveyancers  of  the  last  century  have 
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their  slovenly  quaintaeM  more  Bharply  dealt 
withy  noWy  than  they  had  then.  From  the 
first,  I  saw  how  this  Elmwood  case  would  go.'' 

''  But  what  strange  thing  has  turned  up — is 
it  what  you  have  been  telling  me  ?'' 

••  No — I  see  nothing  strange  in  what  I  have 
been  telling  you.'' 

''Then  what  is  it,  Pjrke?  I  like  regular 
hours — I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  the  night  we 
had  the  last  consultation  at  this  hour,  about  the 
Kenmuir  estate.  It  is  a  fine  estate— one  of 
the  richest  baronies  on  Deeside. 

**  It  has  a  clear  rental  at  easy  leases  of  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  some  of 
the  finest  timber  in  Scotland.  We  shall  have 
it  all  down,  every  stick  of  it." 

''  I  shan't  object  to  that." 

"  The  salmon  fishings  are  of  value." 

''They  must  be — ^they  must  be." 

''The  deer  on  the  estate — the  grouse  shoot- 
ings— the  patronage  of  a  very  good  living — ^there 

o  2 
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is  not  a  snugger  property  within  the  four  seas 
of  Britain— it  is  worth  the  fourth  part  oft 
million.'* 

"  Do  you  really  think  so !  eh,  God  bless  me! 
and  80  it  must  be,  so  it  is.*' 
"  Ay— so  it  is,  Pile/' 
"  And  what  is  the  other  thing  }" 
'^  I  remarked  that  it  was  odd,  how  things  turn 
up.     These  inquiries  which  I  have  instituted 
about  Kenmuir's  will,  have  actually  revealed  a 
bequest  which  the  young  widow  receives  under 
it." 

''  Which  of  the  widows  V 
"Our  widow,  Mrs.  Macoir — Mrs.   Pyke, if 
you  will." 

"  You  don't  say  so  V^ 
"  Egad,  it  is  very  strange,  File.'* 
"  It  is  very  strange,  but  pray  go  on." 
"  Kenmuir  when  he  was  dying,  thought  of 
his  daughter,  and  begged  his  wife  to  allow  him 
to  put  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  with  diflBcultj 
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obtained  peimisaion  to  leave  her  a  hundred 
pounds/' 

**  A  large  sum,  upon  my  word." 

*'  The  largest  he  could  have  for  her,  I  make 
no  doubt.  Well,  a  Mr.  Crawford  of  Nettle- 
brae,  the  father  of  Kenmuir's  widow,  and  somie 
surgeon  down  there — who  it  is  said  is  to  marry 
her,  are  the  executors ;  neither  of  them  made 
any  inquiry  regarding  our  widow,  the  old 
baron^s  daughter ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  they 
never  intended  to  acquaint  her  with  the  be- 
quest, small  as  it  is;  that  is  to  say,  not  to 
pay  it,  unless  demanded  of  them." 

"That  was  very  wrong,"  said  File. 

**  Exceedingly  so,"  rejoined  Pyke,  "  but  so 
it  was." 

•*  Well  go  on,  Pyke.^' 

"  Now,  the  inquiries  which  I  set  on  foot  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  have  alarmed  them ; 
guilty  conscience  you  know,  File/' 

"  Ay,  guilty  conscience,  Pyke ;  but  to  the 
point.** 
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^  They  got  alamied,  and  ham  aetualfy  re- 
mitted the  young  widow  a  hundred  pdnndi^ 
with  a  copy  of  the  will  and  codicil/' 

«  Hasty  work/' 

''Sent  off  the  sum  to  her  in  ahurry;  witht 
view,  as  they  think^  to  stop  proceedings,  b 
not  that  good.  File?" 

"  Stop  proceedings  I" 

''And  such  proceedings.  Upon  my  word  I 
could  laugh  at  all  this.'' 

"  And  so  could  I." 

"  But  none  of  them  did ;  they  were  not 
laughing  men.'' 

"  The  Elmwood  case,  you  say,  then,  is  as  good 
as  settled  ^^  rejoined  File. 

"  It  is  as  good  as  settled.'' 

"  Bless  my  stars,  to  think  that  the  barony  of 
Kenmuir  should  actually  belong  to  this  widow— 
eh  ?  don't  it  seem  strange  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  does — I  always  thought 
badly  of  the  destination  in  the  deed." 
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^  And  you  are  sure,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Elmwood.*' 

^'  And  so  are  you.  Tou  have  no  doubt  looked 
at  the  register,  as  well  as  I.*' 

This  was  the  best  thrust  Pyke  had  made 
that  evening — and  File  actually  gave  a  start 
at  it,  that  nearly  upset  the  long  stool  he  sat  on. 

"Well,  but  eh,  Pyke — she  would  grant  a 
bond  now,  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  far  as  many 
shillings — her  promissory  note,  for  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  is  as  good  as  a  bill  for  the  sum 
firom  the  Bank  of  Scotland—  and  she  not  to 
know  it !  I  say,  we  must  make  sure  work  of  it. 
But,  Pyke— you  are  generally  right — are  you 
quite  sure  the  Elmwood  case  will  go  as  you 
say?'' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  But;,  File,  I 
am  not  to  play  the  small  hazard  in  this  case — I 
must  have  the  woman." 

"  With  aU  my,  heart '"  . 
**  And  I  warn  you,''  continued  Fyke,  his  eyes 
glittering,  so  that  they  were  painful  to  look  upon. 
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^^  I  will  suffer  no  compromise — ^no  few  thousand 
pounds  matter.** 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  File  readily— "I  feel 
avaricious  regarding  the  matter  already.  The 
rental  you  say  seven  thousand — a  few  tams  of 
the  screw  would  make  it  eight  thousand— the 
timber — ^the  firs,  I  know  are  better  than  any 
brought  from  the  Baltic.  No,  no,  I  am  not  to 
play  the  small  hazard  either,  Pyke." 

<*  We  must  hurry  on  this  law-suit," 

^*  With  all  my  heart,  but  why  did'nt  you  tdl 
me  all  this  in  the  morning  ?'' 

**  We  have  thirsty  ears — sharp  fellows  about 
us,  as  I  said  before.'^ 

"That's  true — eh?  who  was  it  said  there 
never  was  such  a  rascal,  as  me  V 

"Very  sharp  men,''  said  Pyke  musing. 

"  And  as  to  the  widow,  she  has  some  funds 
now  }" 

"  We  must  get  them,**  said  Pyke  suddenly— - 
"  she  must  be  in  our  power.*' 

"  Surely." 
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''  We  must  run  the  case  oh — ^the  paltry  sum 
of  oen  hundred  pounds,  will  soon  be  swallowed 
up — and  promises  make  the  parting  with  it, 
light/' 

"Well,Pyke/' 

'^  I  have  commenced  proceedings  on  Deeside, 
I  have  got  her  signature  to  written  instructions. 
Our  account  at  the  bankers  must  be  swelled  by 
at  least  a  thousand  pounds/' 

"  Well,  we  shall  take  Foster's  money — ^we  can 
keep  up  that  foolish  action — ^the  two  girls  will 
never  have  a  legal  claim  on  us.  They  can  take 
in  sewing." 

"  Ay,  or  do  anything  else." 

"Well  then,  Foster's  thousand  goes  to  our 
account  —  and  his  orphans,  those  girls  must 
continue  the  lawsuit,  and  take  in  sewing — eh^ 
Pyke?" 

'*  They  will  be  very  good  girls,  if  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  that.  Let  the  transfer 
be  made  to-morrow.  I  shall  have  heavy  cheques 
out  soon." 

o  5 
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*^  And  as  to  the  widow— how  do  yoa  pRMxed 
with  her.    Have  you  kissed  her  yet^  eh  V* 

*^  I  believe  I  know  how  to  manage  thewidov, 
better  than  you  can  instruct  me,  Fik/' 

"  No,  no,  you  don't;  you  are  too  young-no 
man  knows  how  to  manage  a  woman  tiU  it  b 
too  late.    Egad,  Pyke,  I  shanH  be  ^aay  in  my 
mind,  tiQ  I  hear  you  have  ^ven  the  baggage  a 
hug.     God  bless  my  soul!  eight  thousand  a 
yeai^— the  timber— the  fishings-^the  patronage 
of  the  Uving — ^then  there  are,  no  doubt,  rights 
of  superiority  —  feus  falling  in — fines  for  the 
entries  of  heirs  holding  of  the  barony — they 
have  got  lakes  down  there  we  shall  sell  them, 
too,  sell  them  to  canal  companies,  make  money 
of  every  thing — and  the  vaults,  Pyke,'*  con- 
tinued File,  his  hard  eyes  glimmering  with  the 
vulture  passion  which  now  possessed  him,  ^  the 
vaults— you  will  have  right  to  them,  when  you 
marry  the  widow — young  Morton  of  Wardgien 
got  eleven  pounds  of  pure  silver  out  of  the 
family    vault — that    is  a  picking,  but  I  Ifte 
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pickiiigs,  myself—the  nearer  the  bone,  eh, 
Pjrke?  large  sums  are  invisibley  but  we  put 
small  ones  into  our  purse,  and  we  are  always 
feeling  them  in  our  pocket--eh,  I^ke  ? — and 
you  are  sure  the  ESlmwood  case  will  go  as  you 
say?'' 

^^  File,  if  you  ask  me  that  again.  111  hire  a 
man  to  stand  here  and  call  out,  *^  yes,''  every 
five  minutes/' 

"  Well— I  dare  say  you're  right — and  if  Drib^ 
blet  himself  said  so — of  course  you  must  be — 
you  must  be.  But  then  you  have  been  twice 
with  the  widow,  and  have  never  kissed  her — 
and  such  an  estate,  Pyke !  But  to  be  sure,  we 
play  a  safe  card — a  bill  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds — a  messenger  at  arms — ^you  are  a  sly 
dog,  Pyke,  I  will  say  that  for  you.  But  it 
would  be  better,  after  all,  if  we  could  manage 
the  matter  quietly." 

"I  believe  I  shall  do  so,*'  said  Pyke— "she 
has  no  friend.  File;  for  Mrs.  Pittenween's 
firiendship,  like  herself,  is  a  thing  of  vapour-^ 
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she  is  a  lonely  woman,  needs  a  protector-— wants 
somebody  to  love  her — has  lost  her  fanit,  and 
is  pining.  I  am  not  an  old  man,  and  she  ez- 
presed  gratitude  to  me  for  my  eflforta  in  her 
cause^  in  a  way  that  made  me  see  it  was  real 
She  is  mettled  though^  and  must  be  run  with 
a  snaffle — ^but  there's  nothing  like  a  thorough- 
bred for  the  driving  of  a  man  of  skill ;  you  cm 
guide  them  with  a  thread.'' 

"  A  bit  of  red  tape  is  better." 

'^  Ay,  she  is  in  our  power,  but  for  all  that, 
it  will  be  better  to  play  the  game  neatly." 

*^And  surely.'* 

^'  I  have  her  signature  to  instructions,  that 
will  put  her  in  our  power,  as  fuUy  as  ever  ^ 
spider  had  a  fly,  which  it  had   trailed  into  i^ 
cell.     Read  that " 

File  did  so  with  some  difficidty,  for  the  li^^ 
had  a  smoky  wavyness,  and  he  had  a  dislike 
begin  spectacles. 

"  Pyke,  this  is  a  master-stroke !" 
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^  She  is  as  unsuspecting  as  the  supporters  of 
a  popular  speaker.     File^  we  have  the  widow." 

<<  I  wish  I  could  read  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
in  the  Elmwood  case.'' 

"  You  will  do  so,  in  six  weeks — within  two 
months  at  latest.  Nothing  in  the  business 
irritates  me  so  much  as  your  doubt  of  that 
case." 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  now,  since  Dribblet  says  it 
is  lost." 

**  I  had  once  much  anxiety  about  it,  but  I 
never  had  a  confirmed  doubt — never/' 

"  It  is  a  pretty  case,  Pyke." 

*^The  (ulcrum  of  a  leverage  of  common 
sense,  intruding  on  the  cobwebs  of  the  sacred 
groves  of  feudality.'' 

'<  Don't  talk  high  English  to  me,  Pyke— It  is 
deviUsh  queer  that  our  own  judges  did  not  give 
the  lands  to  the  heir  male." 

*'  There  is  a  fusion  of  new  men  on  our  bench. 
File — the  old  obstructions  to  common  sense — 
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those  muddling  orthodox  stickltttt  for  tlie' plain 
sailinj^  of  abominable  prtjjudices,  an  ^ing  off. 
And  it  is  well  that  they  ttre/'  ' 

«  Don't  talk  m  that  way,  Pykc.** 

^'  I  hate  those  old  muddkr»-^-thbBe  uloers  of 
justice/' 

^*  If  you  speak  in  this  way,  hang  me,  if  I 
shall  know  what  you  mean/' 

'^  You  venerate  ermine.  File,  becauae  yo^  fih 
ther  was  [a  judge's  clerk.  If  any  thing  in  this 
world  is  more  detestable  than  another^-and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  doubt  it — but  if  anydung 
is,  it  is  those  muddling  old  men  in  cauliflower 
wigs,  who  by  their  free  and  easy  prejudices, 
give  an  interpretation  to  the  old  htwa  which 
common  sense  revolts  at.  I  am  devilish  ^ad 
those  old  rascals  are  dying  away/* '  .     - 

*^  Many  a  good  man  is  getting  oizt  of  date," 
said  File,  *'  and  many  a  good  thing  too.'' 

'*  As  to  this  young  widow.  File—" 

"  Aye,  stick  to  the  widow."     •     ' 

'^  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
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the  last  alternative^  it  might  not  be  pleasant  to 
do  it  in  Cosmo  Pittenween's  house.  He  is  such 
a  stickler  for  comfort  and  ease^  that  he  might  do 
a  foolish  things  to  get  rid  of  a  sheriff's  officer. '^ 

*^  If  you  anticipated  any  difficulty  with  the 
Pittenweens^  the  widow  might  be  induced  to 
live  with  my  sister." 

''Not  a  bad  thought/'  said  Pyke,  with  ani- 
mation. 

*^  And  if  she  don't  manage  her,  my  name  is 
not  Titus  File.'' 

*^  She  is  a  sharp  woman — I  know  she  is." 

''And  has  no  more  scruples  than  an  act  of 
Ptoliament.  My  own  father  was  frightened  at 
her,  and  once  told  me^  in  confidence,  that  he  be- 
lieved she  actually  and  positively  was  the  devil, 
disguised  by  woman's  petticoats.  But  I  don't 
think  he  was  right  there,  for  the  devil  goes 
about,  and  Becky  stays  at  home — always  at 
home — although  Pyke,  I  really  cU)  think  there  is 
an  evil  spirit  about  her  sometimes — not  quite 
earthly,  eh?'' 
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'^  Miss  Rebecca  File  is  a  sensible  womsn," 
said  Pjke. 

'^  Too  sensible  by  half— she  took  all  the  money 
from  my  father's  repositories  before  the  executon 
could  seal  them  up — ^his  watch  from  the  bed 
head,  and  swore  down  my  throat  that  he  had 
given  it  to  her — and  now  saves  money  on  an 
annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Don't  I  know 
her !'' 

''  She  is  a  very  sensible  woman,''  said  Pjrke, 
musing. 

c(  Yes — oh  yes — but  too  much  of  any  thing, 
you  know,  Pyke  ? — she  is  three  years  younger 
than  I — and  I  often  walk  a  round  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  a  hot  day,  rather  than  pass  the  court 
in  which  she  lives." 

"  Where  does  she  live  now  ?" 

*^  In  the  last  house  of  Dirk  Court — It  has  the 
arms  of  the  old  family  of  Flockhart  over  the 
door,  and  they  say  that  the  last  earl  of  that 
name,  strangled  his  wife  in  one  of  the  rooms 
which  she  occupies.     It  is  a  strong  building— 
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one  would  think  the  walls  were  made  up  of 
solid  lighthouses,  they  are  so  thick,  and  have 
such  turnings — you  might  fight  a  duel  with 
cannon  there,  and  nobody  would  hear  the  re- 
ports outside.'' 

'<She  most  live  with  Miss  File/'  muttered 
Pyke. 

*'  I  assure  jou,  Pjke,  my  lungs  take  in  more 
firee  air  than  they  require,  whenever  I  have  left 
that  house.  You  might  strangle  the  fifteen 
judges  in  it,  and  nobody  be  the  wiser. 
Becky  once  told  me,  that  if  she  had  them  there, 
she  would."' 

'^  She  is  a  very  sensible  womon,"  repeated 
pyke. 

**  She  may  be  that,  but  there  is  something 
about  her  which  ices  one's  clothes.  Her  own 
fiither  would'nt  allow  his  firiend  David  Doquet 
to  marry  her." 

''Why  not?  Doquet  left  a  great  deal  of 
money.'* 

"  He  was  an  old  firiend  of  my  fiither's,  and 
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always  took  his  advice — as  every  bo^  dnt 
knew  him  did-*Doquet  told'hiin  he  had  a  witi 
to  marry  Becky,  but  my  father,  not' wiahing  to 
see  a  friend  of  his  own  sacrificed,  advised  him 
not.  He  told  him  what  she  was,  and  warned 
him,  that  it  was  a  qnestiob,  if  the  devil  khoaelf 
would  be  able  to  live  with  her  —  my  father 
thought  he  would'nt.'*    • 

*' And  she  lives  in  Dirk  Court?— I  thought  it 
was  somewhere  there  abouf 

*^  She  does — and  Pyke,  she  has  not  forgiven 
that  business  of  Doquetato  this  day,  and  ] 
goes  to  bed  now,  without  sticking  a  pin  i 
where  in  my  father's  portrait  The  ejeA  have 
been  out  long  ago — for  she  began  with  the  sen- 
sitive parts.  The  picture  looks  like  a  skuB  in  a 
scratch  wig.  It  hangs  in  her  bed-room,  and 
when  I  saw  it  last,  there  was  a  laige  hole  in  the 
throat.'' 

^'  I   am    glad  you  mentidned  your  aister  to 
me/'  said  Pjrke,  still  musing. 

'<  She   will    answer    for    whiEit    we    waat; 
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once  get   the  widow  there,  and  the  lands  of 
Eenmuir  are  in  our  iron  safe.'' 

^*  It  8  a  capital  thought  that  of  yours.  File.*' 

^  If  the  widow  takes  a  suite  of  my  sbter*s 
rooms,  you  may  do  with  her  what  you  like.'^ 

^  She  has  rooms,  then,  unoccupied?^ 

'^She  has — unoccupied  except  they  say  by 
ghosts  and  such  Uke  things.  Half  the  murders 
in  Scotland,  during  Queen  Mary's  mincnity, 
were  committed  in  that  house — Pm  surprised 
you  don*t  know  it.— It's  in  Dirk  Court.** 

''I  know  the  place — not  a  great  way  from 
here.** 

"No,  no— YouTl  be  able  to  have  ready  access 
to  the  widow  when  you  get  her  there.** 

'^  I  may  have  some  difficulty  in  that — It*s  not 
just  the  sort  of  place  the  widow  would  select  if 
the  choice  lay  with  herself.*' 

''Nor  are  you,  perhaps,  the  husband  she 
would  fix  upon  —  but  the  choice  will  not  be 
with  herself— We  shall  play  good  cards  very 
badly  indeed,  if  it  does— Think  of  eight  thousand 
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a  year  —  the  fishings  —  the    patronage  of  the 
living,  the  timber — *' 

''  I  know  all  that/' 

^^  Tush^  Pyke,  knowledge  is  power,  as  they 
say  in  the  newspapers — Tou'il  be  a  good  hus- 
band and  make  her  ignorance  bliss — eh?  Pyke«" 

'^  It's  a  quiet  place,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Quiet!  the  silence  of  death  is  in  thoie 
rooms^Just  call  on  Becky,  and  see  the  place." 

*'  I  declare.  File,  if  I  could  prevail  on  the  widow 
to  live  there,  it  would  free  from  much  about 
which  I  see  some  small  embarrassments — Arrest- 
ing a  lady  in  a  drawing  room — should  it  come 
to  that — is  not  good  generalship.'' 

^'  You  mean  they  might  break  the  mirrors- 
do  mischief,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

^^  I  mean  that  in  a  place  like  this  house,  I 
might  break  her  heart,"  said  Pyke,  with  a  sud- 
den fierceness,  of  which  he  was  not  aware — ^'  I 
have  \vatched  this  Elmwood  case  for  months— 1 
have  set  proceedings  on  foot  which  will  for  a 
time  confound  even  the  counsel  of  these  Ken- 
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muir  executors — I  have  spent  sleepless  nights, 
anxious  days,  long  hours  of  labour  in  this  mat- 
ter, and/'  (becoming  more  excited,  he  swore  a 
dreadful  oath,)  ^^  rather  than  be  baffled  now,  by 
any  stubborn  squeamishness  on  her  part,  I 
would  crush  her,  beautiful  as  she  is,  and  throw 
her  like  carrion  to  the  street  !'' 

"  After  we  had  her  signature,  to  a  few  deeds 
though,^'  said  File,  hastily. 

"  It  will  be  a  choice — a  choice  of  evils  indeed 
it  may  be,  but  the  alternative  will  be  a  fearful 
one — I  tell  you.  File,  if  the  law  and  thedevil  fail  me 
with  this  woman,  I  will  raise  another  devil  who 
will  bite  more  sharply  than  the  bugbear  of  the 
world — My  heart  is  set  upon  it ! — ** 

"  What  aUs  you,  Pyke  ?— '* 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,'*  said  Mr.  Pyke  knock- 
ing a  pen-knife  into  the  desk. 

"How  heated  you  get,  eh!  —  you  have  no 
doubts — speak  at  a  word  now,  no  doubts  if  the 
Lords  will  sustain  the  decision  in  the  Elmwood 
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<<  Elle,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  round  to 
your  side  of  the  desk,  and  beat  you  about  the 
head,  with  this  ruler/' 

<'  What  has  posstased  you.  Fyke,  all  at  once?'' 
demanded  File  uneasily. 

''  Nothing  at  all— there  it  nothing  at  all  to 
speak  so  about,"  continued  Pjke,  muaing'again. 

^'  I  declare  you  are  the  strangest  feDow  I  ever 
met — Even  if  the  widow  should  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  rooms  of  Becky,  Mrs.  Pitten- 
ween  is  in  your  interest — ^you  told  me  she  was 
anxious  that  you  should  many  the  widow,  and 
if  you  should  require  to  have  recourse  to  a 
harsh  measure  there,  why  you  can  lay  all  the 
blame  of  it  on  me  —  Cosmo  Pittenween  will 
never  pay  the  sum  we  may  sue  for — a  few  notes 
of  hand  for  large  sums  may  easily,  I  apprehend, 
be  had  from  her — Egad,  Pjrke,  something  has 
set  your  wits  ajar.*' 

'Td  rather  cut  off  my  left  hand  with  a 
hachet — cut  it  off  with  my  own  right  hand  by 
the  wrist— than  have  anything  mar  our  scheme." 
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'^  Pyke,  you  make  me  feel  there  is  not  a  fire 
in  the  room." 

''  I  shall  call  on  your  sister  to-morrow.'' 

**  Do,  but  don't  ask  me  to  call  with  you.^' 

"ItisinDiACourt?'* 

"The  last  house/' 

''I  think  I  know  it'' 

"  I  should. thmk  nearly  everybody  in  Edin- 
bui^h  knows  ib»  house  where  the  last  Lord 
Flock-heart  strangled  his  wife^  after  keeping  her 
for  eight  years  a  prisoner  there.  She  was  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Brantomes^  and  they  stormed  the 
dose  often  and  often^but  it  was  no  use — ^The 
walls  I  tell  you  would  resist  cannon  shot.  It 
is  a  strong  box,  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Tes,  I  shall  call  on  your  sister  to-morrow, 
File." 

**  And  Dribblet  you  say— but  no,  I  forgot — 
Have  you  retained  counsel  in  this  will  case — 
you  have  been  so  cursedly  secret  in  all  you  have 
done  in  this  business,  that  I  am  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  clerks  you  bring  me  here  to  avoid.'* 
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"  I  have  retained  counsel.'' 

«  Who  are  they  ?'' 

^^  When  am  I  most  likely  to  find  your  sister 
at  home  V* 

*'  You  are  never  likely  to  find  her  anywhere 
else.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings you  have  set  on  foot  on  Deeside?'' 

<'We  shall  transfer  these  thousand  pounds 
from  Foster's  estate  then  to-morrow  ?'' 

•<  Yes — since  you  say  it  is  necessary — I  must 
see  that  they  don't  begin  engrossing  that  Herit- 
able Bond  on  which  we  were  to  invest  it  for 
those  girls — No  use  spoiling  a  stamp,  is  there?'' 

*'■  Of  course  not." 

^^  The  girls  will  be  bothering  us  for  five  pounds, 
then  for  one  pound,  then  for  half  a  crown," 
said  File  thoughtfully—"  but  that  sort  of  thing 
won't  last  long — they  are  young  and  must  be 
industrious — a  few  hundred  pounds  to  a  young 
woman  is  often  the  ruin  of  her — I  have  always 
thought  so,  myself." 

"It's  getting  late,  FUe." 
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"And  baa  been — It  is  hte,"  continued  the 
senior  partner,  looking  at  bis  watcb. 

"  Well,  tbe  business  of  tbis  meeting  is  over — 
Put  on  your  greatcoat — Now,  take  care  of  the 
candle.'' 

**  I  say,  Pyke,"  said  Mr.  File,  when  they  got 
into  the  court,  "which  of  the  clerks  was  it, 
that  said,  there  never  tD€u  such  a  rascal  as  me  ?" 


END  OF  VOL.    II. 
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BOOK    V. CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER  I. 
A   Proposal. 

To  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Pittenween,  and  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Tropic 
still  lingered  in  Edinburgh.  He  would  not 
consent  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Lambwool 
Terrace,  but  he  called  there  twice  a  day  ;  now 
VOL.  III.  B 
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and  then  dined,  and  at  all  times  partook  of 
cold  rum  and  water. 

He  began  to  dresa  more  sprucely,  had  hifi 
hair  darkened  a  little;  his  teeth  filed  to  an 
opaque  blueness,  his  whiskers  ruffled  eveiy 
morning  by  a  hairdresser,  and  kept  his  hands 
more  scrupulously  clean  than  was  habitual  to 
him. 

He  would  even  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
a  time,  with  Mrs.  Pittenween  and  Jessie ;  tell 
them  West  Indian  stories,  and  drink  more  rum 
and  water  than  he  knew  of. 

And  nearly  all  of  these  stories  had  a  spice  of 
gallantry  in  them.  They  were  about  gover- 
nors' balls,  at  which  he  had  been  ;  planters' 
wives  falling  in  love  with  old  officers ;  elderlj 
gentlemen  breaking  their  young  wives'  hearts, 
by  attentions  to  beautiAil  girls,  and  picnics 
on  the  cool  hill-tops,  where  the  strawberries 
grew. 

Othello  himself  could  not  have  had  a  heavier 
budget  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  fire  and 
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flood,  than  Mr.  Tropic  had.  He  spoke  of  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes,  with  as  much  placidity 
as  if  they  had  been  sunshine  and  summer 
weather;  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
death  of  black  men  in  the  cane  fields,  as  if  such 
things  gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  tropical 
pleasures  of  the  day — of  shooting  panthers  be- 
fore breakfast,  as  conducive  to  health ;  and  of 
crushing  asps,  with  dress  shoes,  for  fear  that 
their  hissing  should  alarm  the  ladies. 

And  his  histories  had  their  ^^  curiosities''  too. 
He  would  tell  how,  one  day,  when  he  had  been 
out  shooting  monkeys,  a  matron  of  the  race 
finding  herself  within  shot,  pointed  to  her 
bosom,  gammoning  him  (he  had  no  doubt)  that 
she  was  giving  suck  ;  and  how  he  had  instantly 
grounded  his  rifle,  and  actually  raised  his  hat 
to  the  creature,  in  reverence  for  her  duties  and 
her  sex  ;  how  he  had  abused  a  friend  of  his,  a 
planter,  who  came  to  spend  the  day  with  him, 
on  the  morning  that  the  gentleman's  lady  had 
presented  him  with  a  daughter,  told  him  that 
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the  birds,  when  their  mate  is  sitting  on  the  nest, 
stop  by  their  side,  and  sing  to  them  all  day 
long ;  and  how  the  friend,  who  was  a  very 
stupid  man,  and  played  the  yiolin  (old  File 
played  the  violin)  had  understood  him  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  gone  home  and  taken  this 
instrument  to  his  wife's  chamber,  and  began 
playing  ^  Dumbarton  Drums,'  till  the  nurse  ap- 
plied to  a  magistrate,  to  get  him  turned  out  of 
the  room — how  he  had  stuck  spurs  in  the  front 
part  of  his  dress  boots,  to  protect  half  caste 
walzing  ladies  at  dignity  balls,  and  how  the 
molatto  girls  at  Trinidad,  as  a  mark  of  their 
regard,  had  subscribed  to  buy  him  a  large  vault 
in  the  new  burying  ground. 

Mrs.  PittcDween  said,  Mo  !'  in  the  pauses  of 
these  narrations,  and  Jessie  said  nothing,  being 
employed  in  making  herself  a  new  cap.  Mr. 
Tropic  would  drink  another  glass  of  cold  rum 
and  water,  and  getting  hot  about  the  temples, 
ask  Jessie  to  play  bim,  *' Duncan  Gray  came 
here  to  woo,*' — which,  putting  down  her  work. 
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she  would  do— the  West  Indian  snapping  his 
fingers  at  every  fall  of  the  tune ;  and  when  it 
was  over,  pour  out  another  glass  of  rum  and 
water,  and  speak  nonsense  rather  thickly. 

Mrs.  Pittenween  could  not  understand  all 
this»  and  Jessie  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  ;  but 
one  forenoon  it  was  revealed  to  her. 

Mr.  Tropic  called ;  Jessie  was  in  the  drawing 
room  alone,  he  took  a  seat  beside  her,  and  a 
small  paper  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

*'  You'll  hardly  guess  what  this  is  V  said  he, 
crossing  his  legs. 

*'  No,"  said  Jessie,  from  simple  courtesy, 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  needle-work. 

"  It  is  a  certificate  of  my  birth.  Ma'am.'' 

Jessie  resumed  her  sewing. 

"  Mrs.  Pittenween,  I  know,  thinks  me  older 
than  I  am.  Sixty,  perhaps ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  dare 
say  she  thinks  me,  sixty — ^why,  my  mother  is 
not  much  more  than  that !" 

Jessie  not  knowing  what  to  say,  said  nothing. 

^'  She  thinks  me  bad  tempered  too,  because  I 
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was  angry  about  the  terriers.  Never  wastheie 
a  greater  mistake  in  the  windd.  I  have  an  old 
Trinidad  paper  in  my  pocket  (taking  it  oat)  io 
which  you  will  see  that,  in  two  places,  I  am 
called  a  philanthropic  individual,  and  I  have 
one,  in  the  island,  in  which  there  is  the  fiill  re- 
port of  a  speech  that  I  made  at  a  public  dinner 
extending  to  three  parts  of  a  ^^l""*" — aome 
people — ^to  flatter  me,  of  course — have  said  that 
it  is  equal  to  any  thing  ever  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Commons — I  would  give  fifty  pounds, 
that  you  could  see  that  speech.^' 

Jessie  threaded  a  needle. 

*^  But  Ma'am — pray  look  at  this  for  a  mo- 
ment (pointing  to  the  opened  paper)  there,  you 
see  that '  philanthropic  gentleman  Mr.  Tropic/ 
and  there  again,  its  not  philanthropic  gentle- 
man, now  ;  because  you  see,  variety  is  required 
in  writing  for  the  public  at  large — but,  'Mr. 
Tropic's  philanthropy.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
strong  than  that  ?" 
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'<No/'  said  Jessie,  imperfectly  understand- 
ing what  he  was  speaking  about. 

^'Tou  don't  think  I  was  angry  about  the 
dogs?" 

*'  You  certainly  seemed  so.*' 

*'Qod  bless  you?" 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  were  not — ^for  it  made 
Mrs.  Pittenween  unhappy.*' 

''Perhaps  I  may  make  her  more  unhappy 
one  of  those  days." 

Jessie  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  him  again. 

**  Just  read  that  certificate." 

From  sheer  politeness  Jessie  did  so. 

"  You  see  Fm  not  fifty — shan't  be  fifty,  for 
seven  months.** 

Jessie  did  not  calculate  his  age,  but  returned 
the  paper,  after  having  read  it  unintelligibly — 
not  even  beginning  (though  woman's  wits  are 
usually  sharp  in  such  matters)  to  have  a  glim- 
mer of  what  Mr.  Tropic  was  driving  at. 

**Do  you  think  you  should  like  the  West 
Indies,  eh?" 
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^'They  are  very  wann,  are  they  not  ?''  said 
Jessie,  withan  effi>rt  to  sustain  the  conversation. 

''Ha,  ha!— yes;  and  husbands  are  warm 
there  too — ^love  their  wives  like  cricket.*' 

Jessie  found  no  ready  answer  to  this. 

'^  And  you  donH  think  you  should  like  the 
West  Indies?** 

''  No,  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  Jessie. 

^'That's  because  you  don't  know  them— 
cool  winds  at  night — such  preserved  firuits— 
pickles  that  would  give  an  appetite  to  a  dead 
man's  stomach— poultry  the  best  in  the  worlds- 
turtle  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as  mackerel  is  here 
— capital  wines  and  spirits,  no  duty  on  any 
thing.     You  don't  know  the  West  Indies.'' 

**  They  are  very  unhealthy,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Unhealthy !  European  lies/'  said  Mr.  Tro- 
pic  warmly.  "  My  forty-four  terriers  would 
have  died  of  old  age,  if  Mrs.  Pittenween's  abomi- 
nable folly  had  not  choked  them  with  fireworks 
— but  that  was  an  accident,  you  will  say—  and 
I  know  it  was." 
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**  Mrs   Pittenween,   I  assure  you  was  very 
much  vexed,   on   accoimt  of  the  loss  of  the 


"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes — never  mind  about  that 
— ^you  think  the  West  Indies  unhealthy  ?" 
**  I  believe,  nearly  every  body  does/' 
"  All  a  mistake,  I  assure  you — I  have  three 
blackwomen,  now,  turned  of  ninety  —  nobody 
dies  in  Trinidad  till  they  are  past  eighty,  unless 
they  lead  intemperate  lives  — a  thing,  I  am  sure, 
you  are  not  likely  to  do/* 

''  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Jessie,  smiling, 
**  Unhealthy ! — why,  if  they  don't  drink  new 
rum,  any  lady  or  gentleman  may  live  as  long 
as  they  like;  for  the  liver  complaint  is  not 
half  so  common  as  it  was ;  and  you  know  a 
healthy  person  may  live  a  long  time  without 
any  liver  at  all — it's  only  like  losing  a  tooth/' 

'^  I  thought  it  was  a  serious  matter,''  said 
Jessie,  fastening  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  her  cap. 
^'  Not  unless  one  makes  it  so.     But  then  if 
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you  didn't  like  the  place,  yoa  know,  you  might 
return  again/' 

Jessie  raised  her  head. 

<'  If  I  had  a  wife  in  Trinidad,''  said  Ifr.  Tro- 
pic, changing  the  crossing  of  his  legs, ''  and  she 
found,  after  a  fair  trial,  that  she  did  not  like  the 
island,  I  should  never  withhold  consent  to  her 
going  back  to  Europe  again.'' 

Jessie  resumed  her  needlework. 

"  Ehem  1  Mrs.  Macour — do  you  think  you 
could  love  an  old  fellow,  with  the  prow  of  his 
life-boat  tearing  up  to  the  latitude  of  fifty,  eh  V 

Jessie  raised  her  head  in  mute  surprise. 

'^  Come,  I'm  a  business  man — nobody  like  a 
business  man  in  these  matters — speaks  at  a 
word — knows  the  state  of  the  market — ha !  ha ! 
no  shilly  shallying;  out  plump  and  firankly; 
eh?" 

Jessie  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
speak. 

**  A  jointure  of  seven  hundred  a  year.  I  lay 
awake  half  of  last  night,  debating  between  seven 
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and  five,  but  love  had  the  casting  vote,  just  as 
I  was  going  off  to  sleep.  Tour  own  carriage— 
every  thing  you  please — Madeira ;  I  have  some 
rare  stuff— a  black  coachman,  to  be  called 
your  own — a  new  house,  there  is  no  room  I 
could  make  a  nursery  of,  in  the  one  I  now  in- 
habit." 

Jessie  actually  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
smitten  him,  but  she  was  still  unable  to  speak. 

**  Anew  house,  my  honeycomb — and  no  smok- 
ing in  your  rooms— all  basket  work,  Venetian 
blinds,  rose  water,  and  London  annuals — hip, 
hip,  hip — ^you  understand  ?  to  be  down  stairs — 
fresh  flowers  every  morning,  if  I  flog  the  blacks 
myself,  to  gather  them  for  you  —  French 
liqueurs  ;  waiting  maids — hang  it,  when  I  am 
a  married  man,  I  shall  have  a  shy  at  the  real 
thing — always  had  a  fancy  for  genteel  love,  and 
the  domestic  circle — a  wife  of  good  blood,  and 
pretty  as  well.  We  shall  live  like  fighting 
turtle  doves,  and  drive  out  at  a  gallop  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.     I  have  horses  doing  no^ 
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thing  but  eating  grass,  plenty  of  them ;  though 
my  overseers  ride  one  or  two  to  death  nearly 
every  month — I  shall  keep  you  like  preserved 
ginger — ^buy  you  jeweb  up  to  the  figure  of  a 
thousand — I  speak  at  a  word— Rundell  and 
Bridges  shall  have  the  order  posted  for  them 
to-night.  Eigad,  my  pigeon  pie,  your  diamonds 
shall  be  the  real  thing—no  paste,  no  Bristol  stones 
— no  Locofoco,  Novomina  %ihat-they-call*em8, 
but  winking  brilliants  of  the  purest  water. 
Ha,  ha !  every  thing  as  regular  as  pea  soup  in 
a  packet  ship.  You  grow  pale — take  a  little 
of  this  rum  and  water — I  won*t  tell  Mrs.  Pit- 
tenween.  She  thinks  Fm  going  to  die  of  the 
liver  complaint — devilish  good  that — and  leave 
her  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  old  Tabby  is 
a  beast.*' 

Mrs.  Pittenween  was  listening  at  the  door. 

"  She  wears  brown  curls— but  they're  not  her 
own — at  least  they  are  her  own,  for  I  dare  say 
she  paid  a  good  price  for  them,  but  they  have 
a  cursed  wiggy  dryness  about  them ;   the  old 
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dowdy  is  as  grey  as  a  badger.  She  thinks  Pm 
going  to  die  and  leave  her  my  property.  Not 
a  sugar  cane,  unless  a  tough  one  for  Cosy  to 
stripe  her  with.  Talks  nonsense  all  day  long — 
but  as  to  expecting  her  to  speak  a  word  of  sense 
a  cockney  might  as  well  expect  George  the 
Third  to  get  off  his  horse  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
dance  minuet  de  la  cour  with  Madame  Tussaud's 
Exhibition.'* 

Jessie  tried  again  to  speak^  but  her  heart 
seemed  to  have  risen  to  her  throat. 

*^  Cosmo  has  got  her — and  a  precious  consign- 
ment she  has  got — thinks  I  'm  sixty — half  the  teeth 
in  her  head  have  been  purchased  at  a  dentist's 
— wanted  to  marry  me  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  Pm  a  young  man  now,  for  that  matter, 
but  the  abominable  old  woman  made  love  to  me 

when  I  was  a  boy gave  me  a  forget-me-not 

of  court  plaister,  with  a  poetry  motto  to  think 
of  her  when  I  was  shaving ;  but  it  was  no  go ; 
for  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother. 
Ha,  ha!'' 
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^  And  Mrs.  Macoir  listens  to  all  this  !'^  thought 
Lydia  Pittenween. 

''Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  seven  hundred 
a  year— the  heart  of  your  own  Tropic — andloire 
like  boiling  rum/' 

Jessie  was  still  too  much  bewildered  to  know 
precisely  what  she  was  about. 

''  Don't  make  a  chancery  suit  of  it,  my  otto  of 
roses^  I  must  be  back  to  Trinidad  by  the  next 
packet  from  Falmouth — I  have  lost  one  already. 
Don't  excoriate  my  heart  and  soul^  body  and 
mind,  by  the  airs  of  the  last  century — under- 
stand your  epoch,  my  locket  of  the  heart,  out 
with  it,  and  we  shall  get  among  the  trade  winds 
in  ten  days — out  with  it!'*  repeated  Mr. 
Tropic  becoming  more  excited,  ''and  in  ten  days 
we  shall  be  driving  before  the  wind — cut 
water,  hissing  stem,  and  every  sheet  of  canvass ; 
royak,  moon-rakers  and  sky-scrapers  —  bowl 
away,  my  pretty  ship  !  pitch  your  prow  into  it,  and 
toss  your  saucy  head  at  English  owners— sheer 
away !   till  the  white  foam  rises  like  silver  mist 
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about  your  bows^  and  the  man  at  the  wheel 
squirts  quid  juice  on  the  sea,  to  take  back  again 
to  the  red  ink  gentlemen  of  Lloyd's — up  with 
the  new  top  gallant  sails,  down  with  the  helm, 
and  away  like  the  honey-moon,  to  the  blue 
waters  where  the  dolphins  play — never  mind 
the  crack  of  a  rope,  or  the  snap  of  a  bending 
spar— go  ahead,  my  queen  of  trumps — hip,  hip, 
hip,  hurra !  and  over  the  long  waves  that  heave 
us  on  our  way — cheerily !  cheerily  !  cutting 
through  the  tumbling  waters ;  hearts  of  oak ! 
and  plenty  of  old  rum — cheerily  !  cheerily !  for 
there  are  merry  moonlight  nights,  and  long 

yams  by  the  binnacle  light Lord,  I  could 

write  a  book  about  the  sea !" 

Jessie  fancied  Mr.  Tropic  had  lost  his  senses, 
but  he  had  only  taken  a  good  deal  of  rum  and 
water — ^This  belief  however  increased  her  re- 
luctance to  treat  what  he  had  said,  as  a  seri- 
ous matter,  although  it  was  an  excessively 
offensive  one ;  and  she  had  a  hope,  that  Mr. 
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Tropic  would  go  away,  or  Mrs.  Pittenween  < 
into  the  room. 

But  Mr.  Tropic  had  a  pertinacity  of  recur- 
rence to  the  matter  in  hand,  from  all  these 
gambollings,  which  did  not  belong  to  madncis. 

''  Speak  out,  my  Pilgrim's  Progress— out  at 
a  word — once  let  us  shake  hands  on  the  business, 
and  after  that,  you  won't  find  me  difficult  to  desl 
with — errors  excepted." 

**What  am  I  to  understand  by  this?"  de- 
manded Jessie,  with  a  burning  cheek. 

"That's  right— clear  and  forcible.  Come, 
I  like  you  the  better  for  that  question  now.  It's 
like  *  waiting  for  a  continuance  of  your  orders, 
I  remain  yours  truly — '  business,  every  inch  of 
it.     Come  that  will  do— Ha  !  ha  !" 

^^  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?''  demanded  Jessie 
with  the  blood  of  the  Kenmuirs  still  tingling 
in  her  cheeks. 

"  An  oflFer  of  marriage,  my  robin  red-breast— 
an  offer  of  marriage,  and  a  jointure  on  one  of 
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the  best  estates  in  Trinidad,  of  seven  hundred, 
British  currency.'' 

«  Mr.  Tropic '' 

^  No,  no !  don't  call  me  '  Mister/  my  orange 
blossom/'  said  the  West  Indian  starting  up, 
(Mrs.  Pittenween  flying  stealthily  from  the 
door)  "  call  me  '*  Toppy  /'  I  have  a  fancy  to 
be  called  "  Toppy'' — and  ifs  an  odd  one  too." 

*'  Mr.  Tropic/'  said  Jessie,  her  fine  eyes  still 
kindled,  though  her  countenance  was  now 
chilled  to  the  rigidity  of  marble—"  I  believe  it 
is  usual  to  express  thanks  for  such  an  offer  as 
you  have  made  me;  and  1  shall  say  that  I 
thank  you  for  it ;  but  it  is  one,  which  to  say 
merely  that  I  cannot  accept,  would  make  me 
seem  odious  to  myself.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  more  than  this,  that — that  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  deliberate  attempt  at  the  grossest  in- 
sult, if  you  ever  address  me  on  this  subject 
again." 

Mr.  Tropic  looked  as  if  some  one  had  smitten 
him  on  the  right  cheek. 
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'*  Mrs.  Maooir !  Ma'am ! — I'd  rather  hare  lost 
a  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  than  have  heard 
you  dishonour  my  draft — I  mean  my  humble 
petition  and  complaint — my  ofier,  in  8hort--as 
you  have  done.     I  had  made  up  my  mind  so  de- 
cidedly ;  I  had  such  difficulty  with  the  jointure 
question  too.    Fiddlestrings  and  gun-powder! 
I'm  not   an  old  man — I'm    a  field  officer  in 
the  militia  of  Trinidad.     I  have  one  of  the  best 
estates  in  the  island — colonial  produce  is  rising— 
I   don't  care  a  cocoa-nut  for  anybody,*'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Tropic,  sticking  his  hands  deeply  in 
his  trowsers  pockets,  and  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room.  ^'  My  otkr  was  fair — no 
gammon  about  it — seven  hundred  a  year,  and  a 
new  house — ^but  you  look  angry  again,  and  your 
hand  trembles — ^you  are  not  sewing,  but  you 
think  you  have  sewn  me  up,  I  suppose — ^ha !  ha ! 
ha  !  Well,  I  Uke  that — going  to  leave  the  room 
— no,  no,  I  shall  go,  I  shall  go,  good  morning, 
Mrs.  Macoir,  I  wouldnH  ofiend  for  all  the  world, 
the  import  duties  and  every  thing  else — no,  no. 
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Ma'am/'  said  Mr.  Tropic  taking  his  hat  and 
disappearing. 

In  a  moment  or  two  he  re-entered,  looking 
disturbed  and  perplexed. 

'^  I  have  been  hasty.  Ma'am/'  said  he, ''  Come, 
we  have  both  been  hasty.  A  word  to  the 
wise — We  are  both  young  people,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  being  foolish  for  all  that.  Be 
frank  and  above  board — I  have  stopped  in  Edin« 
burgh  ten  days  beyond  the  time  I  intended  to 
remain — I  have,  upon  my  word.  Tou  mustn't 
mind  my  rough  ways.  Tou  will  laugh  at  the 
memory  of  them  when  you  get  to  Trinidad — I 
am  a  man  of  business,  and  can't  speak  lavender- 
water  words — but  I  love  you  like  pepper — I  love 
your  very  shoes — I  could  keep  your  white  hand 
to  my  lips  for  a  whole  day,  and  never  ask  when 
it  would  be  dinner  time.  Tou  may  have  my 
whole  fortune,  every  penny  of  it — Don't  be 
hard  with  a  wild  young  fellow  who  has  thrown 
his  heart  into  your  lap — I  will  allow  you  to 
sign  my  cheques — any  thing !  Now  don't  gather 
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up  your  work  as  if  I  had  ofiended  you;  I 
shall  have  a  cabin  fitted  up  for  youndf  in 
the  packet,  picture  books  and  a  monkey  to 
amuse  you  all  the  way  out — ^you  shall  be  my 
queen,  keep  the  keys  of  the  cellar — no  woman 
shall  be  so  happy  as  you  in  all  the  West 
Indies.'' 

Jessie  was  so  angry  and  annoyed,  that  she 
rose,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Tropic,  holding  his  hat  by  the  brim, 
swung  himself  round  on  his  heel,  in  the  empty 
drawing-room — looked  at  himself  in  one  of 
the  mirrors — and  burst  out  of  the  house. 

He  went  to  the  Jamaica  Hotel,  made  Sam 
pack  his  trunks,  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  four ! 
and  rum  and  water,  while  these  matters  were 
in  progress.  He  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs.  Pitten- 
ween — drank  himself  as  tipsy  as  a  lord,  a  fidler, 
a  king,  or  any  other  popular  favourite  in  that 
character ;  travelled  down  to  Higglemouth — for 
there  was  no  steam  boat  from  Leith  to  London 
till  Saturday ;  and  at  seven  o'clock,  was  walk- 
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ing  up  and  down  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
Lady  Macbeth,  with  compressed  lips  and  long 
heel-stamping  strides,  as  the  vessel  paddled 
firom  Higglemouth  and  turned  her  stem,  with 
Mrs.  Siddons  painted  on  it,  as  the  Tragic  Muse 
in  a  close  cap — to  the  deserted  gazers  on  the 
new  pier. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

A  Small  Whist  Party. 

Jessie  remarked  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  that  day,  Mrs.  Pittenween's  manner 
towards  her  was  changed.  The  event  of  the 
morning  soon  passed  from  her  own  mind ; 
indeed,  Jessie  hardly  thought  of  it  after  it  was 
over,  it  disturbed  her  little  more  than  the  know- 
ledge of  having  struck  away  a  wasp  which  had 
been  teasing  her,  would  have  done ;  her  feelings 
were  too  much  chastened  down  and  absorbed 
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by  their  own  griefs,  to  have  ready  action  for 
momentary  annoyances;  the  relations  of  her 
present  life  did  not  seem  to  her  as  her  own, 
and  their  effect  was  transient,  and  almost  un- 
noticed, as  the  shadows  and  the  sunshine  are, 
on  a  tempest-tossed  ship — They  shone  and  they 
darkened,  but  the  fury  of  the  ocean  remained 
the  same — bright  glows  might  come  fitfully,  and 
the  shade  of  the  closed  heavens  might  make 
the  rising  sea  waves  of  a  darker  green ;  but 
their  force  was  unchanged  by  that — ^the  helpless 
drifting  of  the  ship  was  not  altered  by  these, 
nor  could  the  glimmer  of  sunbeams  bring  back 
to  the  spot,  the  lost  ones  who  had  stood  where 
they  shone. 

Mrs.  Pittenween  told  Jessie  that  she  was  in 
low  spirits,  and  asked  her  to  play.  Jessie 
opened  the  piano  and  did  so ;  but  now,  she 
played  too  slow — now,  too  fast — now,  without 
feeling,  and  then,  with  so  much  feeling,  that  it 
was  positively  painful  to  listen  to  her;  and 
Jessie,  at  her  wits'  end,  knew  not  what  to  do. 
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It  does  indeed  require  a  vast  deal  of  genu- 
ine benevolence  to  overcome  the  petulance  which 
is  so  radically  inherent  to  prosperity^  in  the 
cases  of  those  minds^  which  are  so  harshly 
termed,  vulgar  ones.  Mrs.  Pittenweeo  was  good, 
warm-hearted,  and  amiable  after  her  kind  — 
but  she  wanted  that  instinctive  power  whidi 
genuine  refinement  gives,  to  make  good  quali- 
ties create  amenity.  She  was  now  peevishly 
cruel  to  Jessie,  without  knowing  it — and  Jessie 
was  just  as  ignorant  of  the  cause. 

About  an  hour  after  Mr.  Tropic  left  the  house, 
his  note  came  from  the  Jamaica  Hotel,  express- 
ing shortly  his  leave-taking  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pittenween,  and  intimating  that  he  was  to  start 
in  half  an  hour  for  Higglemouth,  to  be  in  tinke 
for  the  sailing  of  the  Lady  Macbeth. 

Mrs.  Kttenween  read  the  note  twice  over, 
and  laid  it  on  the  chimney  time-piece,  sighed 
heavily,  and  told  Jessie  that  every  body  was 
against  her.  Jessie  whose  mind  was  wearied, 
heard  this  and  more,  without  exactly  knowing 
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what  it  meant,  or  that  she  herself  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  it. 

When  Mr.  Pittenween  returned  home  to 
dinner,  his  wife  put  the  note  into  his  hand, 
without  a  word.  Cosmo  read  it  through  his 
double  eye-glass,  and  laid  it  down,  with  a  silent 
expression  of  thanks. 

"Rather  abrupt,  my  love,  is  it  not?'*  said 
Mrs.  Pittenween. 

*'  Yes,  yes — he  is  an  abrupt  man  altogether. 
He  stayed  a  precious  long  time  though 
Lyddy." 

^*  He  will  soon,  I  dare  say,  be  back  again, 
my  dear.'^ 

"  You  don't  say  so.  Why  the  deuce  doesn^t 
he  go  to  Trinidad." 

"  He  goes  to  London  to  buy  jewels  of  Rundell 
and  Bridges,  I  hear." 

"  Jewels  !  what  use  has  he  for  jewels  V* 

**He  may  find  those  who  have,  though, 
Cosmo  darling.*' 

"  What  do  these  endearments  mean,'*  thought 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Cosmo ;  ^^  I  hope  they  are  not  the  preliminaries 
to  another  fiishionable  party/' 

'^  Mr.  Tropic  is  a  very  deceitful  man/'  said 
Mrs.  Pittenween. 

^'  But  there  is  virtue  in  him,  Lyddy  ;  fisr  you 
see  he  has  gone  away/' 

"  He  is  a  very  deceitful  man,  Cosmo  dear/' 

''  Well,  I  don't  know  that/' 

"  But  I  do/' 

"  Well,  well,  Lyddy ;  what  have  we  got  for 
dinner  ?" 

Mrs.  Pittenween  walked  up  and  down  the 
drawing  room,  twirling  her  watch-key. 

**  I  heard  of  your  lawsuit  to  day,  Mrs.  Ma- 
coir,"  said  Mr.  Pittenween,  taking  off  a  spot  of 
ink  from  his  right  hand  thumb-nail.  **  Pyke 
called  on  me — smart  fellow,  Pyke.  He  says  if 
you  win  the  day,  you  will  have  to  receive  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  pounds — and  I'm  sure 
Pm  most  glad  of  it — ar'n't  you,  Lyddy  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear — you  know  we  must 
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bear  all  things,  and  endure  all  thingSj  in  this 
life/' 

'^  The  bearing  and  enduring  of  a  successful 
lawsuit,  is  a  trial  few  people  are  afflicted  with. 
But  Mrs.  Macoir— come.  I  must  shake  your 
hand  on  it ;  Pyke  is  confident  of  your  success, 
unless  he  says  any  unforeseen  thing  turn  the 
scale — but  unforeseen  things  to  such  a  lawyer  as 
he,  mean  no  things  at  all — and  Lyddy^  I  am  so 
happy  at  it — that  Pll  kiss  you." 

And  he  did. 

"We  must  bear  and  endure  in  this  life,**  said 
Mrs.  Pittenween,  attempting  to  appear  to  be 
speaking  to  herself.  "  Tou,  Cosmo,  can  testify 
how  much  I  have  endured,  since  I  have  been 
your  wife." 

^*  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  you Ve  got  the  rheuma- 
tism in  your  knees  again — and  if  so.  Heaven 
help  me  I*' 

*'  No,  Cosmo,  my  pet.'* 

"  Then  the  lumbago,  and  that  is  out  of  the 
frying  pan — but  I  won^t  anticipate." 

c  2 
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<'  No,  no,  I  am  quite  well— don't  be  aiudoui 
about  me,  my  dear— I  suffer  in  silence.** 

*^  Egad,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you  ever  did  so,"  thought  Cosmo,  but  he  only 
said  aloud,  ^'  what  are  we  going  to  have  fior 
dinner,  Lyddy  ?" 

^'I  really  don*t  know — Pm  sure  I  should 
require  the  stomach  of  an  obelisk,  to  eat  any 
dinner  to  day." 

'^Ostrich,  my  dear,  you  mean — but  never 
mind,  Lyddy ;  don't  let  John  decant  the  port/* 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,  Cosmo  love/' 

**  I'm  very  sorry  for  that— but  you  see,  John 
always  spoils  the  port,  when  you  let  him  decant 
it/' 

'^  I  have  suffered  very  much  to  day,  Cosmo, 
my  darling.*' 

"  Where  is  the  key  of  the  cellar,  Lyddy  ?*' 

*^  Somewhere  about — don't  ask  me." 

'^  But  John  always  plays  the  deuce  with  the 
port  wine — where  is  it,  Lyddy?" 
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''  I  really  don't  know  where  the  keys  are  my 
dear.     Look  in  my  work-basket." 

'^  Tom  Niddry  and  Gregory  Bates,  said  they 
might  step  in  this  evening — they  called  toge- 
ther on  me  to  day — they  want  to  see  our  young 
widow,  Lyddy ;  and  will  stop  to  play  a  rubber, 
and  eat  a  few  oysters — this  is  the  last  month  of 
them,  you  know.  I  really  won't  allow  John  to 
decant  the  wine ;  and  he  shakes  it  so,  coming 
up  stairs." 

^* And  those  people  are  coming,  are  they?" 
said  Mrs.  Pittenween. 

"  They  are,  Lyddy  ;  at  least,  after  what  they 
said,  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  they 
do  not.  They  want  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Macoir. 
You  are  becoming  the  toast  of  the  town. 
Every  body  who  has  seen  you  once,  speaks 
about  your  beauty.  We  shall  have  a  privy  con- 
spiracy and  rebellion  among  the  ladies,  on  your 
account.  Even  Pyke,  that  sharp  eyed  deed- 
maker.  Fyke  actually  told  me  to  day,  that  he 
never  had  a  client,  for  whose  interest  he  felt 
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such  deep  anxiety,  and  that  he  would  gain  the 
action  for  you,  if  he  toiled  night  and  day. 
There  goes  the  bell !  now  then/' 

Mr.  Pittenween  was  so  much  exhilarated  by 
the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Tropic  was  gone,  and 
so  much  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  meeting 
two  of  his  own  familiar  friends  that  evening, 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  wife ;  and  soon 
after  desert  was  placed  on  the  table,  made  Mrs. 
Pittenween  more  angry  than  she  had  been,  by 
singing 

"  Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat. 
Let  let  her  loons  beware,  Sir — " 

and  so  on,  with  the  rest  of  that  local  mili* 
tia  ballad — Cosmo  having  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Fifeshire  Volunteers. 

And  Gregory  Bates,  and  Mr.  Tom  Niddiy 
came  about  seven  o'clock.  They  shook  hands 
cordially  with  Mrs.  Pittenween  —  not  seeing 
that  she  disliked  them — made  profound  bows  to 
Jessie — or  rather  inclinations,  for  there  was  no 
more  bending  in  the  matter,  than  the  funnel  €f 
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a  steamboat  makes  in  going  mider  London 
bridge — ^rubbed  their  hands^  and  took  hold  of 
the  backs  of  chairs. 

*'  Ah,  Greg,  how  are  you  ? — Nid,  how  do  you 
di>?  Pm  so  very  glad  you're  come,  for  I  felt 
such  a  wish  to  go  to  sleep.  Seen  to-day's 
paper?  Mr.  CVConnell  giving  us  more  trouble^ 
and  Hume  distreijto||^;||fii  by  asking  for  more 
returns  ? — Well,  a  merry:'heart  lives  long ;  don't 
hold  by  the  backs  of  chairs,  you  dogs,  sit  down 
and  be  happy — Have  you  heard,  Oreg,  how  the 
fireman  is  to-day,  whom  Colonel  Macblink 
knocked  down  fi*om  my  window  ?  Doctor  Forbes 
told  me  yesterday,  he  had  serious  apprehensions 
of  him." 

^^  The  man  is  getting  round,''  said  Gregory 
Bates. 

'^  Glad  to  hear  it,  upon  my  word.  I  put  my 
name  to-day  for  ten  pounds  to  a  subscription 
for  Mrs.  Precept,  the  widow  of  the  man  that 
lost  his  life  chasing  Invisible  Greene.  They  say 
example  should  go  before  precept — ^but  in  this 
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case  example  went  before  Precept,  and  drowned 
him/' 

<<  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  Tom  Niddry  and 
Gregory  Bates. 

^^  Well,  boys,  we  are  all  alone.  John — that 
stout  rascal  spoils  half  my  winC'-rJohn^  niiore 
glasses,  and  another  bottle  of  port.'' 

*^  Ye  hae  twa  hands,  John,"  said  Tom  Nid- 
dry. 

"Good,  Nid,  good,  upon  my  word — two 
bottles,  John,  the  old  bin — Now  see  if  you  can 
carry  them  upstairs  without  shaking  the  lowest 
lees  to  the  bottom  of  the  cork — don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  John — Come,  Lyddy,  Mrs.  Macoir  and 
I  will  beat  you  and  Gregory  Bates — Nid,  you 
are  happy  at  anything,  you  will  look  on,  and  fill 
the  glasses,  and  Til  do  as  much  for  you  another 
time.'' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  exclaimed  Tom  Niddry. 

Gregory  Bates  and  Thomas  Niddry,  Esquires, 
were  men  about  Mr.  Pittenween's  age  and  ap- 
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pearance  ;  the  one  held  a  sinecure  in  the  excise^ 
the  other  in  the  customs. 

"  How's  Mrs.  Bates,  Gregorian  ?*'  said  Cosmo^ 
handling  the  cards. 

''All's  well,  Cosy— short  whist?*' 

''  Let  me  draw  the  wine,  John.  This  is  some 
of  the  blind  Lord  Fife's  stock,  capital  port,  and 
that  rascal  always  spoils  it  in  the  drawing. 

''Now  Gregorian/'  said  Cosmo,  "cut  for 
deal." 

"  Bravo !  hearts — and  we  have  it ;  Mrs.  Ma- 
coir  we  were  sure  to  win  with  hearts —Ah  Tom 
Niddry,  my  boy,  the  widow  and  I  against  the 
field — It's  my  deal.  I  wish  I  could  deal  you  a 
good  husband,"  said  Cosmo,  making  the  cards 
drop  in  four  places,  with  the  practised  friction  of 
an  old  whist-player— ''Nay,  don't  look  like  one 
of  the  old  knights  of  Kenmuir — Well  done !  we 
have  got  the  knave.*' 

"Mrs.  Macoir  has  got  that  already,"  said 
Mrs.  Pittenween  coldly. 

c  E 
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^'And  I've  got'the  queen  of  hearts  eh  7  Liddy ; 
there's  a  small  bit  of  a  compliment  to  pat  yoo 
in  a  good  humour ;  eh  ?  what^  can*t  I  beat  your 
ten,  Tom  Calendar,  there  goes  the  king — and  he 
has  been  a  conqueror/'  continued  Mr.  Pitten- 
ween,  drawing  the  cards  to  himself. 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Pittenween's  deal,  and  she 
dealt  the  cards,  looking  as  if  she  were  handing 
round  ^  cake  and  wine/  at  a  funeral. 

'^What  are  you  to  give  us?  Clubs — capital, 
many  a  wife  gives  a  man  clubs,  eh  ?  Pope  Gre- 
gory of  the  old  style.  Come,  Niddry  the  first, 
don't  keep  all  the  wine  behind  backs.  Let  me 
see,  Lyddy,  you  have  given  me  a  hand  not  worth 
anything,  not  the  first  time,  but  it's  all  one  for 
that — precious  rubbish  you  have  given  me." 

**  Be  kind  enough  to  play,  Mr.  Pittenween." 

"  Bravo — again !  Mrs.  Macoir  has  all  the 
hearts." 

**  And  a  few  diamonds  too,  may  be." 

*'  We  shall  see,  Lyddy." 

•*  Egad,  her  king  of  diamonds  takes  them/' 
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Baid  Cosmo^  drawing  the  cards  to  the  piliDgs  at 
his  right  hand — the  ace !  as  sure  as  I'm  in  His 
Majesty's  service — ^They  have  not  a  chance  with 
us,  Mrs.  Macoir/' 

^^I  don*t  think  any  body  has/'  said  Mrs. 
Pittenween. 

'^  More  wine^  Nid  ;  whose  deal  is  it  now? 

Well  done,  Nid how  do  you  like  that  port  ? 

Smell  the  cork.  Sir.'' 

« It  is  capital.*' 

"  Prime,  as  I'm  a  free  bom  man — ^' 

^*  It  is  prime,"  said  Tom  Niddry,  putting 
down  his  glass. 

''  I  don't  wonder  Lord  Fife  got  blind  when 
he  drank  such  stuff  as  that,  eh  ?" 

'^  I  wonder  it  did  not  make  him  see  again,'' 
said  Tom  Niddry. 

"  Capital ! — another  glass,  while  they  are 
looking  at  their  cards — hob  and  nob,  old  Tom, 
that's  it— God  bless  you  !'' 

*^  The  same  to  you.  Cosy." 
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**  I  wish  you  would  mind  your  cardsy  Mr* 

Pittenween/'  said  his  wife. 

'^  Cau't  I  beat  that  queen  ?  it  is  rather  un- 
manly to  beat  a  woman,  but  let  me  see^  let  me 
see,  the  mail  is  not  waiting  to  take  the  state  of 
the  poll  to  London— let — me — see,  there  goei 
the  ace,  I  thought  I  saw  him — Bravo !  more 
^rist  to  our  mill,  Mrs.  Macoir — ^for  an  inatten- 
tive player,  you  are  the  best  I  ever  saw Now 

beat  that  knave  of  diamonds,  Lyddy,  if  you 
can." 

"  There  is  one  knave  of  diamonds,  I  shoidd 
very  much  wish  to  beat — ** 

"  Tush  !  a  seven !  they  say  there  is  luck  in 
odd  numbers,  but  they  are  nothing  before  a 
knave,'*  said  Mr.  Pittenween  drawing  the  cards 
to  his  side. 

"  You  say  truly,  Cosmo,  my  dear," 

'*  Fill  our  glasses,  Nid.*' 

'*  It  is  your  deal,  Mr.  Bates,*'  said  Lyddy, 
coldly. 
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"  I  heard  something  or  other,  about  my  old 
friend  Lord  Heron  to  day/*  said  Mr.  Pitten- 
ween,  while  Gregory  Bates  was  shuffling  the 
cards. 

"Your  old  friend  Lord  Heron/'  said  Mrs. 
Pittenween  bitterly — "  You  go  into  the  country, 
and  have  friends  and  acquaintance  with  half  the 
nobility  of  Scotland — ^you  eat  and  drink  with 
them — remain  in  their  houses  for  days ;  but  if  I 
ask  a  fashionable  person  to  my  house,  you  shrug 
your  shoulders  as  if  you  were  going  to  have 
the  palsy — and  what  good,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  it  your  going  to  castles,  and  guzzling 
yourself  stupid  with  old  lords — if  I  ask  you 
about  anything  you  have  seen — the  pattern  of 
a  carpet,'*  (continued  Mrs.  Pittenween,  getting 
warm) — "  the  courses,  or  the  lay  of  the  dishes, 
a  ta  dinner  table,  you  know  no  more  about  them, 
than  if  you  had  been  a  blind  man  led  there,  to 
play  the  fiddle.'* 

"We  are  all  waiting  for  you  to  play,Lyddy — ** 
said  Cosmo,  after  having  examined  his  cards. 
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There  was  some  silent  playing. 

^^They  have  the  odd  trick,  Mrs.  Macoir,  but 
never  mind,  we  shall  beat  fhem  yet — I  heard 
something  to-day— don^t  you  make  a  misdeal 
now,  Greg.  Tom,  fill  our  glasses,  man — that 
port  roughens  the  tongue,  and  like  jealousy 
creates  a  disposition  to  feed  on  itself.  Have 
you  sent  John  for  the  oysters,  Lyddy  ?'* 

^^  Long  ago,  Mr.  Pittenween." 

^^  I  heard  something  to-day,^'  continued  Cosmo 
running  out  his  cards  into  a  fan  shape — '*  there ! 
about  Lord  Heron  and  your  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Macoir.'* 

"  What  was  it  V*  demanded  Jessie  eagerly. 

"I'm  trying  to  remember — whose  king  is 
that? — I'm  trying  to  remember — Gregorian 
Calendar  you  don't  drink  your  wine." 

"  What  was  it  you  heard  about  Mary  ?"  re- 
peated Jessie. 

*'  It  has  escaped  me — but  I  think  Lord 
Brantome,  or  Branlome  of  Buckglen  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.'' 
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''  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  it  was/'  said 
Jessie  taking  up  her  cards. 

*'  So  do  I ;  but  I  can't/' 

''Was  it  good  or  bad  ?"  demanded  Jessie. 

'^  Something  of  both,  I  think— clubs  again ! 
well,  a  quiet  life  and  the  ace  of  spades  for  me ; 
give  us  more  wine,  Nid — ^you  see  how  the  widow 
and  I  are  winning ;  poor  Gregorian  is  looking 
very  blank.'' 

'*  And  so  I  may,  since  you  are  getting  all 
the  prizes/'  said  Gregory  Bates,  making  a 
'  saUy.' 

''Excellent  good — an  easy  joke  that  Greg, 
that  does  not  require  the  trouble  of  laughing — 
you  are  out  of  play,  my  bosom  friend — take  some 
more  of  my  Lord  Fife." 

"1  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  you  have 
heard  about  Mary,"  said  Jessie  again. 

"  So  do  I,  because  you  seem  to  wish  it  so 
much — but  it  has  quite  left  my  memory — when 
I  mentioned  it  at  first,  I  thought  I  recollected 
it,  but  now  I  find,  I  don't." 
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''Well  done,  Lyddy,  you  and  Or^  will  ruin 
us — ^what  a  man  for  whist  Mr.  Brantome  of  the 
Priory  is — yqu  know  him  donH  you,  Mrs. 
Macoir?" 

*'  I  do — I  have  known  Mr.  Brantome  since  I 
was  a  child — I  remember  he  is  veiy  fond  of 
whist.'* 

''  And  plays  like  a  table  of  lograthima — ^Tom 
Nid,  go  to  the  fender  and  sing, 

"  Three  jolly  post-boys  drinkiDg  at  the  Dragon  I" 

*'  Pm  not  in  voice  to-night,  Cosy — I  have  a 
huskiness  about  the  throat,  which  has  come  on 
worse  since  I  drew  the  second  bottle." 

"  Well  good  people  all — it's  your  deal,  Tom 
Calendar — Pm  so  happy,  that  that  liquorice 
root  of  a  West  Indian  hds  gone  away — I  have  a 
great  mind  to  send  a  small  donation  to  the 
suffering  Irish — Diamonds  again  !" 

"  Yes,'*  said  Mrs.  Pittenween  severely,  *'  but 
not  Rundell  and  Bridges.'* 
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<'  Rundell  and  Bridges !  is  that  wit  or  scandal, 
Lyddy." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pittenwecn— why  don't 
you  play  ?'* 

^'  There  goes,  a  king  of  diamonds— can  you 
beat  that  Lyddy  V 

"  No,  no,  I  have  no  hope  of  beating  that — 
Mrs.  Macoir  may  perhaps,  if  she  wishes  to 
waste  a  good  card  on  her  partner." 

*^  It  is  getting  near  supper  time,  Lyddy — ^Tom 
Niddry,  just  ring  the  bell,  and  it  will  be  reckoned 
to  you  for  a  virtue ;  this  is  the  last  rubber." 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  footmen  answered  it, 
and  said  supper  was  quite  ready — they  played 
out  the  rubber,  and  went  down  stairs. 

Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  Stilton  cheese  and 
Edinburgh  ale,  were  followed  by  hot  whiskey 
punch— and  Gregory  Bates  and  Tom  Niddry 
drew  their  chairs  closer  round,  and  put  their 
silver  snuff-boxes  on  the  table,  when  the  ladies 
went  away. 

When  Jessie  got  to  her  own  room,  she  tried 
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to  account  for  Mrs.  Pittenween's  stnmge  pee- 
vishness towards  her  —  but  after  some  time 
uselessly  spent  in  conjectures,  so  remote  fiom 
probability,  that  they  withered  in  the  light  of 
a  second  thought,  she  gave  up  the  sulgect  in 
despair,  and  thought  of  Maiy  Macoir. 

She  had  remembered  with  pleasure  all  that 
day^  that  the  morrow's  post  would  bring 
her  a  letter — ^for  the  stricken  have  their  plea- 
sures, as  well  as  the  fortunate  have ;  the  inmate 
of  the  dungeon  watches  with  interest  the  com- 
ings of  the  bird  that  visits  his  window  bars — and 
like  such  visits,  but  much  dearer  than  them^ 
were  Mary's  letters  waited,  and  watched  for, 
and  welcomed,  by  poor  Jessie  in  the  prison 
house  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


In  which  Mr.  Pyke  speaks  as  a  Brother 
AND  A  Friend. 


Mary^s  letter  arrived  duly.  It  was  a  long  one, 
but  contained  no  news  with  which  it  is  necessary 
to  burden  this  narratiye ;  at  least  in  detail.  She 
accused  Jessie  with  sincerity,  and  thanked  her 
too  in  the  same  honest  feeling,  for  the  remittance 
she  had  made  from  the  slender  store,  which  Mr. 
Kenmuir's  bequest  had  furnished — said  some- 
thing rather  indefinite  in  reply  to  Jessie's  pro- 
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posal^  that  when  she  should  gain  the  lawsuit, 
thej  would  take  a  house  together,  on  Deeside, 
somewhere  near  the  old  manse,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  quiet  there — she  cheered  her 
to  endure  the  irksomeness  of  her  present  con- 
dition, and  to  exclude,  as  much  as  she  was  able, 
the  memories  of  the  past — gave  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  of  her  walks  near  Seaweed  Court, 
and  presented  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Cosmo 
Pittenween. 

Mary's  letters  had  been  changed  of  late — At 
one  time  they  were  cheerful  and  sustaining,  and 
at  another — although  her  evident  anxiety,  in 
them  all,  ever  was  to  rouse  Jessie  from  despon- 
dency— they  had  a  tone  of  unhappiness,  a  me- 
lancholy even  in  the  spirit  of  their  tenderness, 
and  a  wail  lingering  about  the  idiom  of  their 
expressions  of  hope — but  the  last  two  or  three 
had  all  been  brighter  coloured — she  had  dis- 
covered that  Seaweed  Court  had  much  delight- 
ful scenery  about  it,  and  that  the  spring  had 
dispelled  much  of  the  watery  bleakness,  which 
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made  the  views  so  cold  in  the  winter  time — she 
had  learned  to  endure  the  Honourable  Peggy 
Heron,  who,  she  discovered,  had  abad  temper,  but 
a  kindly  heart — that  Lord  Heron,  when  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  open,  was  a  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly man — that  there  was  much  softness  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  that  her  pupils  loved 
her. 

There  was  a  play  of  cheerfulness  in  these 
letters,  though  they  were  sealed  with  black 
wax  —  and  although  sorrow  evidently  still 
pressed  heavily  on  the  writer's  heart,  it  had. 
ceased  to  be  sorrow  after  a  desponding  sort. 

Jessie  sometimes  wondered  at  them,  but  she 
knew  Mary's  wish  to  cheer  and  console  her, 
and  the  unusual  changes  of  their  character,  had 
many  ready  reasons,  by  which  they  might  be 
reconciled. 

Mary  Macoir  was  now  almost  the  only  link 
that  held  Jessie's  sympathies  to  her  kind — her 
letters  had  often  soothed  away  the  death  agony 
from  despair,  and  she  longed,  when  the  feeblest 
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character  of  her  feelings.  She  would  seat 
herself  at  the  piano,  when  requested  to  do  so, 
and  run  her  delicate  fingers  over  the  ivory  keys. 
— ^leave  it  at  a  fretful  bidding,  take  up  a  book 
or  her  needlework,  and  forget  in  the  course 
of  her  own  thoughts  all  that  she  then 
endured. 

Mrs.  Pittenween  was  labouring  under  a  mis- 
take ;  a  mistake  which  Jessie  neither  understood 
nor  sought  to  do — Mary's  letters  came  every 
third  day,  and  these  days  were  the  white  ones 
of  her  week ;  and  when  too  depressed  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  around  her,  she  went  to 
her  own  room,  read  her  bible,  and  spoke  her 
woes  to  Heaven.  And  the  strange  prayer  al- 
ways followed  these,  and  its  very  accents  gave 
her  spirit  peace. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  had  Jessie  wept, 
and  seemed  more  unhappy  than  before,  at  the 
petty  sufferings  with  which  she  was  now 
assailed,  that  Mrs.  Pittenween  would  have  made 
them  cease ;  but  Jessie  did  not  do  so,  and  there 
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was  much  acrimony  in  the  memory  of  the  lis- 
tening at  the  drawing-room  door. 

But  the  persecution  became  at  last  so  great, 
as  to  disturb  Jessie's  feelings,  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  wrote  to  Mary  of  it,  and  Mary  advised  her 
to  leave  Mrs.  Pittenween. 

But  where  was  she  to  go  ?  what  was  she  to 
do  ?  all  that  Jessie  wished  was  peace ;  to  read 
her  own  sorrows,  and  lift  the  burden  of  her 
heart  to  heaven.  The  small  ills  of  life  had  long 
lost  much  of  their  power  over  her,  but  when 
these  became  grievous,  they  disturbed  that 
tranquillity  of  woe,  which  nature  in  its  bounty 
grants  to  the  deepest  sufferings,  alike  of  the 
body,  and  the  mind. 

It  was  when  Jessie  was  in  this  state  of 
feeling,  that  Mr.  Pyke  paid  his  third  profes- 
sional visit. 

The  sun  was  shining  warmly,  for  it  was  one 
o'clock  of  a  bright  May  day  —the  drawing  room 
had  its  yellow  curtains  burnished  in  the  light 
that  passed  through  them— the  lazy  roll  of  car- 
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riages  of  the  street  told  by  their  sound  of  the 
respectable  ease  of  wealth— the  eternal  liquid 
glimmer  of  the  long  mirrors  spoke  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  elegant  comforts  of  the  rich — 
there  uas  a  quiet  about  the  time  and  place, 
which  set  the  evils  of  poverty  on  the  left  hand 
like  tares,  and  disposed  the  heart  to  be  atten- 
tive to  its  proper  sorrows,  the  better  for  those 
price-paid  accessaries,  which  cynics  wish  us  to 
believe  they  despise. 

Pjrke,  as  usual,  was  well  dressed,  and  met 
Jessie  with  respectful,  courtesy.  He  spoke 
with  confidence  of  the  issue  of  the  lawsuit,  and 
his  words  lightened  her  heart  of  many  wayward 
doubts.  For,  as  in  the  one  sex,  the  sufferings 
of  nature  are  best  soothed  by  the  kindly  tones 
of  wonian^s  voice,  so  in  the  other,  the  sufferings 
of  the  world  are  best  repelled  by  the  comforting 
assurances  of  the  stronger  one,  which  nature 
has  made  the  unworthy  arbiter  of  exterior  life. 

**  The  case  proceeds  as  well  as  we  could  de- 
sire,  Mrs.  Macoir — copies  of  our  application 
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have  been  served  upon  the  executors,  and  tbej 
have  both  come  up  to  Edinburgh  in  gvest 
alarm.  I  have  set  on  foot  extensive  inquiries 
on  Deeside^  and  from  the  results  already  ob- 
tained;  the  will  (as  I  anticipated)  I  am  now  per- 
fectly confident,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  spurious 
document/' 

^^I  wonder  then,  Margaret  Crawford  does 
not  renounce  her  claims  under  it,  at  once  she 
will  still,  you  say,  as  papa's  vnidow,  be  entitled 
to  a  jointure  on  Kenmuir  of  five  hundred  a 
year.*' 

"  Nothing  can  deprive  her  of  that — there  ii 
a  provision  for  the  power  your  father  exercised, 
expressly  made  in  the  deed  of  entail/' 

'*  What  property  shall  I  receive  if  I  gain  this 
lawsuit  ?'* 

^^  Don't  say  ^  if,'  my  dear  Madam ;  I  shall 
take  care  you  do  gain  it." 

*^  Well  then,  to  what  shall  I  be  entitled?'' 

^^  I  cannot  precisely  say,  the  executors  have 
not  yet  sworn  to  the  amount;    but  I  should 
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think — let  me  see^  Mr.  Kenmuir  had  considera- 
ble sums  lent  to  turnpike-road  trusts— car- 
riages, horses,  farming  utensils,  com-yards — 
everything  but  the  heirlooms,  that  is  to  say,  the 
fiimily  pictures,  a  quantity  of  old  plate,  fiimily 
jewels,  and  some  good-for-nothing  shields.  Holy 
Land  banners,  swords,  pikes,  and  such  like 
lumber,  every  thing  else  but  these  precious 
matters  (the  plate  and  jewels,  however,  I  under- 
stand art  of  value)  but  every  thing  else  was 
sold,  a  fortnight  after  the  funeral— the  sum  must 
have  been  very  large,  but  I  really  cannot  at  this 
moment  tell  the  probable  amount ;  at  all  events, 
I  should  think  that  you  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
titled to  something  Uke  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds." 

**  So  much  as  that  Y' 

^'  I  think  I  am  speaking  far  within  Umits, 
when  I  guess  at  such  a  sum.'' 

**  With  this,  I  could  live  with  my  sister  on 
Deeside,  might  I  not  ?  rent  my  mother-in-law's 
cottage,  could  Mary  and  I  but  get  it ;  six  or 
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seven  thousand  pounds — that  is  a  good  deal 
of  money/' 

«  Who  is  this  Mary  ?  if  I  may  ask." 

*^  My  sister-in-law." 

"  Ah,  I  see,  is  living  at  Lord  Heron's, — ^ycs, 
yes,  I  have  heard  of  her ;  but,  my  dear  Madam,  I 
must  caution  you  —business,  you  know,  is  busi- 
ness, you  must  not  make  this  lady  your  confi- 
dante too  much ;  it  is  odd  how  an  inadvertent 
word,  spoken  at  a  dinner  table,  will  sometimes 
trip  up  a  case — ehem  !  I  hope  the  young  lady  is 
quite  well." 

*^  She  is  very  well,  I  believe,*'  said  Jessie. 

"  She  is  a  great  beauty,  I  have  been  told ;  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Pittenween  told  me  so.'* 

**  She  is  very  beautiful,'*  said  Jessie. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Macoir,  as  your  legal  adviser, 
I  must  warn  you  to  be  close  on  the  subject  of 
this  lawsuit,  close  as  a  coffin — I  really  beg  your 
pardon,  but  the  phrase  is  a  common  one.*' 

'*  I  shall  say  very  little  about  it,  I  assure 
you." 
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"The  less  the  better— take  my  word  for  it. 
And  noW;  may  I  request  your  signature  to  this 
note  of  hand — It  is  for  three  hundred  pounds.'' 

^^  But  how  shall  I  pay  it,  if  I  don't  succeed  in 
this  lawsuit?"  said  Jessie,  with  some  concern. 

^^  My  dear  Madam,  I  shall  never  see  you  in- 
commoded in  any  way — I  speak  frankly,  I  feel 
interested  in  this  case,  and  in  your  welfare 
generally — I  speak  as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  if 
I  may  venture  to  give  my  feelings  words — It  is 
for  three  hundred  pounds— my  partner  is  a 
particular  man — Read  the  amount  and  see  how 
it  is  written — look  at  the  stamp — it  is  always 
well  to  do  that.'' 

Jessie  took  the  slip  of  stamped  and  written 

paper  into  her  hands  and  read  as  follows 

''Edinburghy  4th  May,  18— 

'*  I  promise  to  pay  on  demand  to  Messrs.  File 

and  Pyke,  S.  S-  C.  17,  Raven  Close,  Fell  Street, 

Eldinburgh,  or  their  order,  the  sum  of  three 

hundred  pounds,  for  value  received." 

'*  It  says,  ^  on  demand,'  "  said  Jessie. 
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'^  Alegal fiction,  my  desr  Madam ;  we  Tequire 
these  thmga — ^my  partner  Mr.Fik,  who^althou^ 
as  good  and  kindhearted  a  man  as  breathes,  is 
still  a  great  stickler  for  the  regular  way  of  doing 
business — It  makes  me  nnhappy  and  disgmted 
with  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  to  be  obliged  to 
speak  to  yon  on  those  hard  matters,  bnt  there  is 
no  getting  on  without  them/' 

^*  But  if  I  should  lose  this  lawsuit,  how  am  I 
to  pay  three  hundred  pounds  on  demand  7^' 

'^You  must  not  regard  these  documents 
according  to  their  letter,  but  their  spirit — You 
are  in  very  safe  hands/'  continued  Mr.  Pyke, 
smiling  with  bland  raillery. 

**  It  is  a  very  large  sum," 

'*  You  know  your  father's  executors  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  all  the  expenses." 

^'  I  really  wish  Margaret  Crawford  would  avoid 
all  these  expenses.  Don*t  you  think,  if  you  could 
get  the  matter  represented  to  her,  that  she 
might  do  so — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  the 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  her." 
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^'She  has  been  the  cause  of  veiy  much  to  you, 
my  dear  Madam." 

'^  Oh  no — these  matters  never  troubled  me  so 
eicessiyely,  as  many  suppose — ^Would  she  but 
allow  me  to  have  enough  to  be  able  to  live  on 
Deeside  with  Mary,  I  am  sure  she  is  heartily 
welcome  to  all  the  rest,  whatever  it  may  be.'^ 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question/'  said  Pyke, 
looking  keenly  at  the  beautiful  being  by  his  side 
'^  in  such  aJSairs  as  these,  it  is  all  or  nothing — 
besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  executors,  not 
hers." 

^^  Still,  she  will  suffer  for  it — She  will,  you  say, 
have  to  pay  these  three  hundred  pounds?" 

^^  It  may  be  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
more,  if  they  contest  the  action,  as  they  have 
intimated  their  intention  to  do — They  have 
retained  counsel,  some  of  the  first  men  at  the 
bar,"  (though  for  that  matter,  thought  Pyke,  any 
creature  with  a  wig  and  a  tongue  would  have 
answered  their  purpose  in  the  long  run,  just  as 
well,) ''  their  agent  has  written  us  an  insolent 
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letter,  and  they  are  even  anxious  ('  much  more  so 
than  we  are/  Pyke  could  not  help  thinking  io 
a  silent  form  of  speech  again)  they  are  even 
anxious,  such  is  their  effit>ntery — upon  my  word 
it  is  very  odd — but  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mar 
dam,  they  are  as  anxious  to  have  the  case  pushed 
forward,  as  we  can  be — ^They  must  pay  for  their 
hardihood — ^for  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
cheated  out  of  your  rights — Have  you  pen  and 
ink  here  ?" 

Jessie  brought  them — "  Where  must  I  sign  ?'* 
said  she. 

"  There,  where  you  see  the  cross  in  penciL" 

And  Jessie  put  her  name  to  the  morsel  of 
poisonous  stationery. 

"  There  is  one  matter,  Mrs.  Macoir  which — 
I  shall  speak  not  as  your  lawyer,  but  your  friend 
— ^which  I  have  often  thought  of,  and  often 
longed  for  your  permission  to  give  me  license  to 
speak  regarding.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  be  of- 
fended, if  my  zeal  for  your  happiness  oversteps 
discretion — for  I  assure  you  my  anxious  wish. 
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the  most  anxious  wish  of  my  heart,  is  to  shield 
you  from  annoyance  of  any  kind — ^There  is  no 
use  disguising  it,  since  I  have  ventured  so  far — 
your  position  here,  Mrs.  Macoir,  cannot  always 
be  a  perfectly  comfortable  and  agreeable  one.*' 

These  words  struck  Jesaie's  feelings  truly,  and 
she  confessed  that  they  were  just. 

"  Tou  have  occasionally  some  little  things  to 
bear,  which  it  would  be  a  relief  to  be  freed  from 
— is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

"I  have  had  many  things  lately,  to  bear/* 
said  Jessie  thoughtfully,  '^  which  have  distressed 
me  much — but  perhaps/'  she  added  musingly, 
''  they  may  rather  be  considered  blessings  to 
me,  for  they  have  turned  my  mind  from  sadder 
thoughts.*' 

"  What  a  very  pretty  foot  she  has  got  !*' 
thought  Pyke. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  inquire  further  than  you 
are  disposed  to  acknowledge/'  be  resumed,  '^  but 
I  do  think,  forgive  me  for  saying  so — that  one 
like  you,  within  grasp  of  a  tolerable  fortune,  has 
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no  need  to  remain  in  what  is  called  a  dependent 
situation— Tou  have  the  means  of  commmdhig 
all  that  sanctity  of  free-will — all  that  indepen- 
dence of  intercourse — all  that  holy  duum  of 
freedom^  which  sits  so  well  on  such  natures  as 
yours— ^and  having  thus,  I  have  been  surprised 
— ^you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  so^  but  I  have 
been  surprised^  that  you  continued  a  salaried 
guest  of  Mrs.  Pittenween's.^ 

The  words  stung  Jessie  to  the  heart— and 
Pyke  had  reckoned  in  their  doing  sa« 

"You  should  be  your  own  mistress — Mrs. 
l^ittenween  is  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  but  I 
know  well  the  difference  of  meeting  goodness  as 
an  equal,  to  that  of  meeting  it,  with  all  its  worth, 
in  the  character  of  a  dependant  on  it^— I  am 
very  bold  in  speaking  as  I  do,  but  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Macoir,  nobody  can  know  the  fervent  and 
deep  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare — I  might  say 
more,  very  much  more,  did  I  not  believe  that 
1  was  not  warranted  in  doing  so — I  am  sure 
you  would  be  happier — more  independent — ^in  a 
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oonditioii  better  to  devise  your  own  schemes  for 
your  future  life,  if  you  were  freed  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  dutifrd  accordance  to  the  inroads  on 
the  sanctity  of  your  intercourse — I  speak  as  I 
feel,  Mrs.  Macoir ;  I  dare  not  speak  all  I  feel, 
but  I  often  thank  God,  that  so  unworthy  a  per- 
son as  myself,  has,  by  the  mysterious  providence 
of  Heaven,  been  chosen  to  have  the  power  of 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  one,  whom  I 
regard  rather  as  a  being  to  worship,  than  to 
serve/* 

There  was  a  something  about  the  associations 
of  those  words,  which  struck  on  Jessie's  feelings 
awkwardly,  but  she  only  said — ^^I  should  be 
much  less  unhappy,  I  think,  if  I  could  command 
my  own  leisure — although  Mrs.  Pittenween  is 
very  kind,  and  her  husband  very  good-natured, 
still,  if  I  were  freed  from  the  irksomeness  of 
knowing  there  were  duties  on  my  time,  I  think 
I  should  be  less  unhappy  than  I  sometimes 
am.'* 

"  Exactly  my  own  opinion,  and  I  thank  you 
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from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  yoa  hkwe 
expressed  it  so— Why  then,  don't  you  lesve 
them?  why  submit  for  one  hour  to  the  hu- 
miliations, which,  the  fortune  coming  to  you 
might  amply  buy  in  others,  were  you  disposed 
to  exact  them — as  I  am  sure  you  are  not — ^Why 
not  take  lodgings  near  your  law  agents?  and 
have  the  power  of  withholding  your  society  fit>m 
any  who  might  disturb  the  seclusion  of  your 
thoughts.  There  is  a  sister  of  my  own  part- 
ner— a  Miss  Rebecca  File — I  have  spoken  to 
her  on  the  subject,  and  she  would  willingly 
give  you  a  suite  of  rooms,  which  should  have  all 
the  sacredncss  of  your  own  home.  As  to  rent 
and  all  that,  /  should  manage  such  matters  for 
you — in  one  word — I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
all  the  time  I  was  walking  here— why  don't  you 
go  there  at  once  ?*' 

^^  It  is  but  now,  I  have   thought  I  had  the 
power  of  leaving,^*  said  Jessie. 

"  Power  !  my  dear  Madam — I  repeat  that  I 
am  proud  of  the  title  of  your  friend — and  I  hope 
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you  will  ever  pennit  me  to  act  as  such.  Trust 
me,  one  situated  as  you  are  has  need  of  such 
friendship  as  I  offer  you — Life  has  still  a  long 
future  for  you,  and  even  wealth  itself  without  a 
sincere  friend  may  be  a  dangerous  thing — a  bait 
to  make  the  world's  wolves  crowd  around 
you.  Tou  have  suffered  much,  you  have  need  of 
the  disinterested  friendship  of  some  one  who  es- 
teems you,  and  who,  in  the  common  matters  of 
life  at  least,  is  worthy  of  your  confidence  as  a 
guide — I  well  know  that  small  exactions  are 
often  more  painful  to  the  feelings,  than  many 
things  which  are  frequently  reckoned  to  be 
greater  calamities — you  have  now  the  power  to 
rid  yourself  of  these.  Are  you  prepared  to  set 
yourself  at  Uberty  V 

Jessie  had  been  so  tempest  tossed  by  fortime, 
that  the  thought  of  another  change,  almost 
sickened  her. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have 
done  and  told  me,  and  most  gi*ateful  for  what 
you  have  promised  to  do,''  said  she,  speaking 
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with  heaitatioii — **  I  shall  thmk  of  what  you 
have  said^  but  your  proposal  has  come  too  sud- 
denly, for  me  to  resolve  upon  it  at  a  word." 

<'  WeU,  Mrs.  Macoir/'  said  Pjice  risiiig,  for 
he  saw  that  the  business  of  the  interview  was 
over— '^  I  can  only  repeat  that  your  slightest 
wish  communicated  to  me,  shall  always  com- 
mand my  most  earnest  and  anxious  efibrts-- 
Do  me  the  fisiyour  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Pittenween/' 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  said  this,  pressed  it 
with  respectful  tenderness,  bowed,  and  left  her. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


A  Resolve. 


A  PEEVISH  spirit,  if  not  an  evil  one-^for  al- 
though peevishness  is  a  great  evil^  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  name  of  *  spirit '  does  by  no  means 
come  up  to  that  goblin  term — a  very  peevish 
spirit  possessed  Lydia  Pittenween,  and  it  found 
convenient  lodgment  in  the  character  of  her 
mind.  Lydia  confessed  to  forty^five  years — and 
we  all  know  something  near  about  what  the  age 
of  a  lady  is,  when  she  pleads  guilty  to  such  a 
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heavy  count— and  she  was  unhappy  from  causes 
which  makes  sorrow,  in  the  best  of  natures, 
selfish. 

Jessie  was  young  and  very  beautiful,  she  was 
even  a  widow — an  aggravation  of  envy — she  was 
never  looked  upon,  but  she  was  admired — ^it  was 
painful  to  sit  by  her  side  in  a  church  pew — to 
walk  with  her  on  the  pavement,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  fine— to  hear  her  speak  with  unmis- 
takeable  indifference  of  matters  which,  in  Mrs. 
Pitteenween's  eyes,  were  not  only  the  insignia, 
but  the  true  indices  of  worldy  happiness — ^thc 
achievements  of  the  jeweller,  the  goldsmith,  the 
coachmaker,  and  of  gentle  milliners  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris — the  claims,  emblazoned  and  en- 
graved, of  forgotten  relations  of  heraldry — the 
intercourse  with  people  of  title — the  respectfiil 
admiration  of  the  young  lords  (God  help  them  !) 
the  young,  neatly  dressed  lords  of  creation — it 
is  an  extensive  peerage — the  seeing  and  believ- 
ing that  Jessie  was  an  object  of  interest  to  these 
— for  even  good  and  most  virtuous  wives,  have 
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a  strange  passion  to  break  hearts,  when  they 
b^;in  to  wear  false  hair — the  knowledge  that 
Jessie  possessed  every  attribute  of  the  blessed 
on  earth,  in  her  ideas  of  such  blessedness, 
was  of  itself  a  trial — but  to  remember  that  she 
had  listened  to  words  which  rankled  in  her 
memory,  and  sent  odious  phantasms  to  **  illus- 
trate'^  her  nightmares — to  remember  that  Jessie 
had  heard  her  termed  many  things,  which  may 
not  be  written  on  these  white  pages  again — had 
heard  all  this  in  silence — (for  Lydia  had  fled 
before  she  had  heard  Jessie  speak)  wasy  disguise 
it  as  we  may,  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  any 
lady,  who  dressed  with  care,  at  her  time  of 
life. 

And  so  it  was,  that  the  peevishness  of  Cosmo's 
helpmate  increased  day  by  day.  But  there  is 
a  point  in  all  things,  at  which  the  curtain  drops 
over  degrees  of  comparison.  There  is  a  best 
and  a  worst  in  every  thing — a  very  best  and  a 
very  worst,  both  superlative  after  their  kind. 
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and  Lydia's  temper  had  readied  the  latter  of 
these. 

Jessie,  patient  as  her  suffisrings  had  made  her, 
saw  that  the  time  was  come,  at  whidi  to  avoid 
heaping  live  coals  on  her  beot-down  head,  she 
behoved  to  leave  Lambwool  Terraoe.  Her  aaij 
desire,  now,  was  to  be  enabled  to  endure  in  peaee 
— to  nurse  her  own  memories,  without  hanring 
their  sad  tranquillity  rudely  broken  on  by  new 
and  obtrusive  griefs — to  remain  passive  to  the 
world,  till  the  time  should  come,  when  she  might 
remove  with  Mary  to  Deeside. 

Jessie  wrote  to  her  attorney,  requesting  him  to 
engage  for  her  the  rooms  he  had  spoken  of— 
she  also  wrote  to  Mary  Macoir,  informing  her 
what  she  had  done ;  and  then  she  had  to  inti- 
mate her  resolution  to  Mrs.  Pittenween. 

Lydia  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence — and 
for  some  time  could  not  reply ;  but  when  she 
did,  it  was  with  such  a  flood  of  tears,  with  such 
passionate  intreaties  not  to  leave  her,  that  it 
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made  Jessie's  heart  ache.  It  may  be,  these 
would  have  changed  her  resolution,  had  not 
Mrs.  Pittenween,  in  her  impatience,  mingled 
reproaches  with  her  intercessions,  and  Jessie 
saw  that  the  old  cruelties  would  cease  but  to 
begin  again.    So  she  was  firm. 

With  Cosmo,  she  had  a  harder  task.  He 
declared  by  Gog  and  Magog,  she  should  not 
leave  his  house,  till  she  had  one  of  her  own 
to  leave  it  for— spoke  with  indignant  benevo- 
lence of  some  little  things  he  had  observed 
her  to  endure — ^told  Jessie  to  note  how  much 
he  himself  suffered,  and  how  very  foolish  it 
was  to  be  affected  by  annoyances,  from  such  a 
source. 

He  was  earnest  with  her — ^he  spoke  bluntly, 
but  with  genuine  feeling,  of  his  wish  to  protect 
her— with  manly  courtesy ,  spoke  Cosmo  Pitten- 
ween,  of  his  appreciation  of  her  quaUties  of 
heart  and  character— he  spoke,  as  the  good 
man  speaks  to  the  young  whom  he  loves,  of 
diat  interest  in  her  welfare  in  which  the  tones 
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of  the  voice  and  the  Boft  kindling  of  the  honest 
eye  have  more  eloquence  than  forms  of  words- 
he  rose^  as  it  were^  from  the  slothful  cobwebs  of 
his  indolent  character,  and  entreated  her  with 
the  hastily  summoned  passion  of  stubborn  wor- 
thiness, not  to  leave  his  home. 

All  this  pained  Jessie  much — ^but  her  nature, 
though  impulsive  and  warm,  had  a  high-toned 
firmness  too  —  and  she  crushed  the  feelings 
which  were  struggling  in  her  bosom,  because 
she  believed  that  to  obey  their  promptings 
would  relead  her  to  a  condition  of  endurance, 
unworthy  of  herself,  and  the  memory  of  the 
husband  she  mourned  for. 

There  was  too  broad  and  deep  a  stream  of 
kindness  in  Cosmo  Pittenween's  nature,  for  a 
retaliative  feeling  to  cross,  and  utter  reproaches 
to  such  an  one  as  Jessie  Kenmuir.  He  was 
evidently  mortified  and  unhappy  at  her  resolu- 
tion— tears  stood  in  his  eyes  when  he  took  her 
hand,  and  said  he  would  urge  his  wishes  on  her 
no  more,  told  her  too  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
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Edinburgh  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  that  he 
regretted  the  decision  she  had  taken,  more  than 
he  had  words  for.  And  Jessie  held  his  right 
hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  raised  her  rich 
eyes  for  an  instant  to  his  countenance,  and  their 
glance  told  him,  that  there  was  an  altar  of  grati- 
tude to  him,  in  the  pure  and  stricken  heart  of 
the  beautiful  being,  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
friend. 

That  evening  was  a  tedious  and  unhappy  one 
to  them  all — a  note  came  from  Mr.  Pyke,  inform- 
ing Jessie  that  Miss  File  would  have  a  suite  of 
rooms  ready  for  her  on  the  following  day — and 
it  was  arranged  that,  on  the  morrow,  she  should 
remove  to  Dirk  Court. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Dirk  Court. 


The  hackney  coach  horses  were  pulled  up — a 
thing  easily  done — before  the  entrance  to  a  dark 
looking  court;  the  coachman  descended  lei- 
surely from  the  box,  and,  after  a  few  hard  tugs, 
succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the  emblazoned 
doors  of  his  coronetted  vehicle — He  took  Jessie's 
portmanteaux  on  his  shoulders,  and  followed 
her  and  Mr.  Pittenween,  into  the  passage — 
observing  that  his  horses  would  not  run  away. 
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The  Bides  of  the  courtway  were  the  gables  of 
lofty  houses,  the  venerable  fit>nts  of  which 
looked  upon  the  antient  street — and  they  had 
seen  strange  sights  there,  and  great  changes  in 
their  time — the  house  they  were  walking  to, 
obstructed  progress,  except  by  a  narrower  way, 
which  looked  like  the  road  to  obscurity  and  ob- 
livion ;  a  kind  of  jutting  angle,  rounded  like  a 
turret,  and  fashioned  so  that,  if  need  had  been, 
the  masonry  would  have  contributed  to  interior 
defence,  formed  the  entrance  part — the  door  was 
strong,  and  had  a  large  iron-studded  warehouse 
lock  ;  and  above  it,  a  defaced  coat  of  freestone 
arms,  surmounted  by  the  peaked  coronet  of  an 
earl —there  was  more  of  a  dungeon  aspect 
about  the  building  than  modem  philanthropy 
now  gives  to  prisons,  and  the  very  sound  of  the 
footsteps  struck  dead  and  cold  on  the  ear. 

Ascending  the  stairs,  it  appeared  that  the 
ground  and  second  floors  were  occupied  as 
storehouses  for  dry  goods;  one  or  two  doors 
were  open,  and  a  clerk  with  his  hat  on  was 
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pointing  out  some  bales  to  a  couple  of  porters 
— looking  as  if  he  was  impatient  to  make  his 
visit  a  short  one,  to  the  catacombs  of  his  ^  house' 
— for  commerce  has  stolen  that  family  word 
from  heraldry — the  bunch  of  heavy  keys  hung 
on  the  lock — for  the  store  rooms,  like  the  earth, 
were  evidently  no  abiding  place  for  man. 

The  second  floor,  and  the  indeflnite  stories 
above,  were  all  in  the  occupation  of  Miss  Re- 
becca File.  There  was  a  black  knocker  on  her 
door,  and  a  hare's  fore  leg  attached  to  the  bell- 
string  ;  Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween  knocked  and 
rang ;  Jessie  felt  her  blood  running  cold ;  and 
the  hackney  coachman  with  one  foot  on  the 
second,  and  the  other  on  the  third  stone  stair 
from  the  landing  at  the  top,  took  breath,  or 
rather  sent  it  away,  by  giving  a  heavy  expira- 
tion, in  that  melancholy  relieving  cadence,  which 
in  old  medical  books  is  called  '  anxiety/ 

And  Miss  Rebecca  File  'answered  the  door,' 
and  opened  it ;  dropped  a  curtsey  to  Mr.  Pit- 
tenween, and  took  Jessie  by  the  right  hand— 
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The  hackney  coachman  climbed  to  the  full  land- 
ing, and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  attention,  bur- 
dened with  the  tranks. 

*'  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Pitten  ween  ;  and  you, 
decent  man,  put  the  trunks  down  any  where.'' 

*'  Any  where  is  no  where,"  said  the  jarvey ,  as 
Mr.  Pittenween  retreated  towards  an  open  room, 
at  the  end  of  the  long  passage. 

"  This  way  then— in  that  room — that's  it." 

'*  Have  they  paid  you  ?*' 

"Allright,  Me'm— " 

*' Then  go  about  your  business — I  dare  say 
they  have  paid  you  too  much." 

*'  Well — if  you  ar'n't  a  blessed  one  !" 

"Ay,  ay,  off,  off;  I  hate  the  sight  of  such 
impostors  as  you." 

"  Impostors !  I  pays  for  my  license  and  my 
horses'  keep.  Oh  Lord !  Paddy  whack  !  if  you 
ar'n't  a  tidy  one — You  say,  *be  off,'  do  you  ?" 

"  I  do,  you  cut-throat ;  I  want  to  shut  the 
door." 

"  Well,  bless  my  sugar  strings,  if  you  ar'n't 
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a  nice  body — a  nice  hearty  soul  to  give  a  man 
the  hiccups,  you  are.'* 

*^  60  down  stairs,  you  vagabond ;  ofi^  oflP— I 
hate  the  sight  of  you/' 

^*  And  if  any  one  had  liked  the  sight  of  yon, 
you  would  have  been  married  long  ago,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  your  fault;  ay,  you  would, 
but  you  ar'n't ;  they  call  you^  Miss,  oh,  no^ 
you  ar*n't — and  a  good  thing  too." 

^^  Will  you  stand  on  my  own  stairhead  and 
insult  me,  you  rascal—off  with  you  !  and  let 
me  shut  the  door." 

"  Rascal !  oh  my  stars  and  garters,  if  you  ar'n't 
a  lady  to  give  one  talk  without  taking  off  the 
chill.  Your  tongue  don't  pay  no  turnpikes,  no, 
no  !  impostor — Pitch  my  soul  to  Tommy,  if  I 
don't  think  you're  drunk aye  !" 

'^  If  you  stand  another  moment  there  to  give 
me  more  insolence,  you  patch-knee'd  black- 
guard^ I'll  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  leave  the 
house  without  company  you  won't  like— com- 
pany that  no  doubt  know  you,  you  villain — " 
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''  Villain  !  am  I  ?  well  smother  me  with  teeto- 
talling,  if  you  hav'n't  a  nice  handy  way  of  aggra- 
vating a  man's  spirits,  you  have.  Never  was 
hauled  up  in  my  life.  My  horses  are  in  the  street. 
Fd  give  the  fare  to  any  decent  woman  that 
would  cuff  you  till  I  cried,  *  stop/  you  she-devil- 
And  Pm  an  impostor,  am  I  ? — Well  string  my 
granny  up,  if  this  isn*t  pleasant  conversation  to 
a  hard  working  man !" 

**  Out  of  my  house,  you  rascal,  out  of  my 
house!''  said  Miss  File,  violently  pushing  the 
astonished  jarvey  out  at  the  door,  and  locking 
it. 

Meantime  Jessie  and  Mr.  Pittenween  were 
standing  in  a  small  parlour,  in  company  with  a 
bald  grey  parrot,  and  a  large  tom  cat. 

The  room  was  lined  with  dark  oak,  pannelled, 
thick  walled,  and  ignorant  of  the  free  light  of 
the  sun — The  window  commanded  a  view  of  a 
slip  of  sickly  green,  between  the  piled  backs  of 
old  stone  built  houses,  of  altitudes  dizzy  even 
to  be  looked  at — a  solitary  willow  tree,  in  a  state 
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of  black  jaundice,  growing  there,  waved  its 
damp  leaves,  and  now  and  then  its  melancholj 
boughs,  in  the  wind,  which  the  chance  line  of 
two  open  windows  opposite  to  each  other,  hap- 
pened to  give ;  and  a  white  faced  old  man  in  a 
long  grey  frieze  great  coat,  who  looked  as  if  be 
was  dying,  sat  on  a  bench  with  his  feet  on  tk 
unhealthy  grass — believing  perhaps  that  be  wis 
breathing  fresh  air. 

The  furniture  of  the  apartment  was  of  a  cha- 
racter, which  contributed  to  the  impression  that 
the  first  look  of  the  place  created.  The  chain 
were  of  infirm  mahogany,  of  a  quaint  shape,  so 
full  of  useless  twistings,  that  their  backs  looked 
like  imitations  of  Indian  idol-work — of  sucii 
mysterious  uselessness  of  labour,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  must  have  been  very  old,  before  they 
were  originally  brought  there — the  tables  were 
of  the  same  wood  in  its  venerable  state,  suggestite 
of  Miss  Burney  and  *  Pamela  or  Virtue  it- 
warded* — their  legs  slim,  (that  is  to  say,  the  legs 
of   these  old   tables)  and  the   brass  of  their 
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drawer  pegs  darkened  by  the  progressive  waning 
of  a  hundred  years— a  book  case  suspended  by 
the  cords  which  had  once  been  blue  and  silken, 
but  had  now  a  hempy  gray — a  long  book  case 
containing  many  strongly  bound  volumes,  among 
which  'Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion/ 'Dodd  on  Death/  'Sturm's  Reflections/ 
'  Blackstone's  Creation/  and  Satan's  Invisible 
World  Discovered,'  caught  the  eye  the  rea- 
diest— ^hung  in  the  sterility  of  classical  pro- 
saic, before  the  window  light — pictures  were 
around  the  room — Eve,  with  her  head  leant  co- 
quetishly  on  one  side,  listening  to  the  serpent, 
Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  Dives  in 
torment,  Solomon,  in  the  artist's  idea  of  all  his 
glory,  ordering  a  small  child  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  women,  indecorously  clothed,  the 
homed  devil  dancing  on  hoofs  round  Judas 
hanging  on  a  tree,  and  His  Majesty  King 
Greorge  the  Third,  as  a  melancholy  young  man, 
in  a  pig-tailed  wig. 
There  was  an  old  brazen  ftced  clock  in  the 
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room^  and  its  tick,  tick^  tickyfseein^  te^tcBi 
to  go  to  bed  and  die — ^tick,  tick^  tick,  itrwcnt, 
giving  an  activity  of  sorrow  to  unhappiaen 
which  might  have  been  dormant  even  ibasty 
but  no !  tick,  tick,  tick, '  go  to  'bed  and  die ; 
time  is  short,  eternity  is  long^'  said  die  ticking 
of  this  clock — ^nobody  is  happy/  tick,  tidE, 
tick,  ^go  to  bed  and  die'— tick,  tick,  tiok, 
went  the  clock ;  *  look  out  of  window,  every 
thing  is  sad,  and  there  is  dull  weather  over  the 
churchyards ;  time  will  go  on,  tick,  tick,  tick,  if 
you  were  dead ;  who  cares  for  you  ?'  said  the 
old  clock,  tick,  tick,  tick,  '  go  to  bed  and 
die  ;  the  next  hour  after  you  are  stretched 
will  strike,  all  the  same/  tick,  tick,  tick, 
^  your  death  wonH  interfere  with  my  dial  plate 
— winter  will  come,  when  summer  has  passed 
away — there  will  be  twelve  o'clock  all  the  year 
round,  though  you  were  dead' — tick,  tick, 
tick  ;  ^  living  faces  will  welcome  the  sun,  when 
the  damp  earth  lays  heavy  on  your  coffin  lid' — 
tick,  tick,  tick,  went  the  old  clock,  ^go  to  bed  and 
die,  go  to  bed  and  die ;  a  new  tombstone  will 
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not  change  the  time  of  day' — tick,  tick,  tick, 
^ytmr  djong  hour  will  come,'  tick,  tick,  tick, 
'  go  to  bed  and  die,  go  to  bed  and  die  !' 

The  light  was  so  burdened  with  the  shadows 
of  houses,  that  it  came  into  the  room  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  went  to  rest  on  the  places 
where  it  fell — there  was  a  strange  silence  in  the 
place,  which  was  not  peace,  but  a  tomblike  ex- 
clusion from  the  community  of  living  sounds — 
it  made  the  heart  beat  impatiently,  to  think, 
that  all  the  year  round — the  frosty  days  of  vrin- 
ter,  and  all  the  blue-skied  summer  hours,  any 
human  being  lived  there — ^it  was  like  reading  of 
some  one  being  bound,  hands  and  feet  and  neck, 
to  the  floor  beneath  a  bed,  with  the  face  almost 
touching  it,  in  a  locked  room,  which  was  visited 
but  once  a  day;  making  the  chest  heave,  and 
creating  the  wish,  even  in  a  free  person,  to  rush 
out  into  the  open  air — ^to  think  of  dwelling  long 
in  this  oppressive  place,  was  like  putting  damp 
heavy  sackcloth  on  every  mortal  hope — and  the 
walk  were  so  thick,  too,  the  recesses  of  the 
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windows  looked  like  small  closets,  for  sesndal  to 
rejoice  in,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  that 
walked  in  the  middle  of  the  room — ^nobody  ooold 
have  stood  there,  and  have  looked  around  him, 
for  one  poor  minute,  without  having  a  vague 
kind  of  feeling,  that  he  was  hopelessly  trapped. 

^  Cheerful  place,  upon  my  word,'*  said  Mr. 
Pittenween,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand— "a 
nice  situation  this,  for  a  horticidtural  show- 
Miss  File  and  the  coachman  are  abusing  each 
other  on  the  stairs.^' 

^^Now  Ma'am,"  said  Rebecca  reappearing) 
"  I  will  shew  you  your  rooms,  if  you  please— 
they  are  the  floor — the  entire  floor  above  this. 
Sarah,"  called  out  Miss  File;  "  Sarah !" 

A  thin,  red  elbowed  girl  entered  timidly. 

**Take  the  trunks,  you  will  find  in  the  wal- 
nut, to  the  cedar  room  up  stairs.'' 

"  Heaven  and  earth  !  that  child  won't  be  aUc 
to  carry  them,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pittenween. 

«  Oh  yes,  she  will." 

"  No  no,  let  me  do  it." 
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'  "You!  Sir." 

"Egad  I  will— I  wonH  suffer  a  child  like  that 
to  take  such  a  load.'' 

"  Child— that  girl  is  seven  and  twenty ;  she 
has  lived  with  me^  these  fourteen  years.'' 

The  poor  drudge  still  stood  there.  She  was 
growth-stunted,  meagre  and  wan.  A  second 
glance  shewed  that  her  thin  features  had  the 
look  of  womanhood,  though  her  spare  person 
was  that  of  a  child. 

"  Let  me  just  give  her  a  lift/'  said  honest 
Cosmo.  The  girl  looked  at  him  imploringly, 
there  was  so  much  kindness  in  the  offer  that  it 
encouraged  the  poor  creature  to  put  forth  a  look 
of  earnest  thanks,  but  there  was  something  in 
it  that  said  '  don't  do  so,  for  I  shall  suffer  for  it 
after  you  are  gone' — Cosmo  understood  it,  and 
played  uneasily  with  his  hat. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Macoir,"  said  he,  taking  Jessie's 
hand,  "God  bless  you— Lyddy  shall  call  on  you 
to-morrow.  Tush  !  I  am  subject  to  a  weakness 
in  the  eyes,  from  being  so  much  in  the  country*. 

s5 
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God  bless  you,  lassie  1"  ti^tening  the  hold  of 
the  small  hand  he  shook. 

Jessie  had  not  a  word  to  answer  Ais,  but  it 
may  be^  the  white  hand  returned  Cosmo'sdasp^ 
it  may  be,  the  daric  eyes,  though  they  shed  no 
tear,  had  a  lightning  glance  of  gratitiide— it 
may  be,  the  sweet  countenance  gave  frsakfy 
forth  the  thanks  which  the  proud  hesit  so 
richly  pays  to  worth — and  it  may  be,  thit  the 
recipient  knew  this  better  than  if  it  had  been 
expressed  in  words. 

Cosmo  Pittenween,  you  had  many  faults,  and 
some  of  them  had  an  ugly  aspect ;  but  there  waft 
such  a  leaven  of  kindly  honesty  in  the  sabtle 
kneading  of  your  nature,  Cosmo  Pittenween, 
there  was  fair  play  so  legibly  written  on  your 
forehead,  and  "  be  kind  to  each  other,''  in  such 
living  characters  on  your  heart,  that  none  bat 
the  grievously  minded,  could  think  harshly  of 
you,  or  look  on  your  character  through  the 
medium  of  its  failings. 

And  let  us  do  justice  to  such   men  as  you. 
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The  union  of  mankind  into  nations  is  not  the 
jurist's  union  of  a  defensive  copartnery^  depen- 
dant on  individual  helplessness — there  is  a  con- 
stitution and  amalgamation  of  character  about 
it^  which  gives  it  life^  and  a  current  of  national 
feelings  which  slips  through  the  iron  gratings  of 
the  civilian's  creed — a  life  and  a  feeling  in  it, 
which  has  made  our  nation  glorious,  and,  in 
juxta  position  with  the  virtues  of  others,  good — 
glorious  it  has  made  us,  with  all  the  tales  of  woe 
crowding  on  our  errors,  like  visions  on  the 
dreams  of  Richard  the  King — still  glorious  we 
have  been,  and  kindly  in  the  spirit  of  our  per- 
verted laws — no  act  of  parUament,  though  as 
Umped  as  the  wisdom  of  ermine  could  have 
made  it,  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  tustled 
so  sturdily  at  Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  at  the 
slimy  Nile,  and  the  Cape  of  Trafalgar — this  na- 
tional character  is,  after  all,  the  soul  of  laws,  and 
like  the  souls  of  erring  mortals,  generally  the 
thing  about  them  which  is  least  attended  to. 
But  it  is  no  less  real  for  all  that,  and  Cosmo 
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Pittenween,  you  were  one  of  those  men  whoie 
characters  stand  fire  for  Britain,  in  her  bluff  ten- 
derness at  home,  and  her  stubborn  glory  in 
other  lands ;  stupid,  many  called  you,  and  by 
the  term,  comfortable,  you  were  known  as  a 
name,  still  for  all  that,  Cosmo  Pittenween,  when 
you  wound  up  your  watch  at  night,  and  laid 
your  head  on  your  piUow,  there  was  not  a  more 
honesty  or  more  British  heart  throbbed  in  sleepy 
silence  on  a  feather  bed,  than  yours,  sinecurist 
as  you  were. 

•*  And  Lyddy  will  call  to-morrow,  will  she  V* 
thought  Miss  Rebecca  File,  as  she  shewed  Cos- 
mo out,  ^^  a  nice  woman  Lyddy  is,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  spying  faults  in  my  furniture.  ^  Grood 
bye.  Sir,  take  care  of  your  feet  on  the  stairs.' 
Aye,*'  thought  Miss  File,  shutting  and  barring 
the  door,  '^your  wife  is  a  find-fault,  I  can  see 
that  by  your  own  looks — a  nice  gentleman  you 
are — I  wish  you  would  make  a  false  step,  and 
break  your  neck ;  they  should  take  your  body 
into  one  of  the  store  houses,  for  an  inch  of  it 
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should  not  cross  my  door.  Your  Lyddy  indeed/* 
continued  Miss  File,  in  rapid  cogitation,  as  she 
returned  through  the  lobby — "see  if  I  don't 
give  it  to  her,  if  she  says  any  thing  against  my 
rooms ;  she  may  come  here  to-morrow,  but  she 
won't  make  a  practice  of  coming  here,  I  can  tell 
her,  if  I  should  have  to  borrow  Pyke's  bull  dog, 
and  chain  him  on  the  landing,  and  have  to  go 
out  for  the  tea  milk  myself— this  precious  mar- 
ried baggage  shan't  infest  my  house.  Bless  her 
dear  heart !  I  wish  I  could  be  near  her,  for  five 
seconds,  when  she  is  asleep,  with  the  deerhom 
carving  fork — bless  the  married  darling !  don't 
I  wish  her  long  life !  and  this  dainty  widow 
will  be  giving  me  more  trouble  than  the  guinea 
a  week,  Pyke  agreed  for,  will  pay.  She  looks 
unwell,  but  she  is  not  to  die  here,  I  can  tell  her 
that — the  moment  she  keeps  her  bed  I  shall 
bimdle  her  off  to  the  hospital.'' 

"  Delightful  day.  Ma'am — come  up  stairs  and 
see  your  rooms." 

They  formed  a  gloomy  suite,  musty  feelings 
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and  forlorn.  They  looked  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  last  century,  and  so  then-  actual  occupa- 
tion did — the  carpets  were  brown,  one  dull 
drabbish  brown  surperseding  all  the  original 
colours — the  furniture  was  old,  very  old— the 
wooden  walls  spotted  with  hanging  engramgs 
of  great  men  on  full  wigs — John,  Ouke  of  Marl- 
borough— Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  rf  the 
Court  of  Session — Prince  Charles,  the  Pretender 
—Addison,  Swift  and  Steele— Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole — Lord  Mansfield,  sedate  in  the  severity  of 
justice;  and  Garrick  ranting  on  a  steeply  in- 
clined plane,  intended  to  represent  the  stage. 

It  was  an  old  world  place,  lively  with  the 
faces  of  men  who  had  died  long  long  ago — there 
were  pearl  edged  ebony  cabinets,  and  old  china 
monsters,  narrow  hangings  of  deceased  tapestry, 
Arcadian  storied,  and  suggestive  of  the  love 
tales  in  the  Spectator — there  was  a  misty  obli- 
vion in  the  rooms,  which  pervaded  them  like  a 
blight — the  window  glass  was  blue-tinted  with 
age,  their  firame  work  thick ;  and  there  were  one 
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or  two  glazed  samplers  of  females,  who  had 
been  girls  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 

'^  These  are  your  rooms,  Mrs.  Macoir ;  few  of 
the  New  Town  lodging-houses  would  give  so 
many  apartments  for  the  money.     You  have  a 
bed-room  and   dressing-room— *a    sitting-room 
and  ante-room.     In  the  room  which  that  door 
leads  to,  Ma'am,  the  last    Earl  of  Flockhart 
strangled  his  wife,  and,  where  we  now  stand. 
Lord  Morton  struck  his  dagger  through  the 
throat  of  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell's, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot;  the  blood  stains 
are  under   the  carpet  now.    There  were  four 
men  of  name  strangled  in  their  beds,  on  this 
very  floor,  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary, 
one  of  them  was  a  brother  of  the  Knight  of 
Kenmuir,  and,  they  say, their  bodies  were  buried 
in  the  garden.     David  Rizzio   has  often  sat  in 
this  room,  and  played  Italian  music  to  Lord 
Flockhart  and  his  friends,  and  on  a  pillar  of  the 
stairs  Lord  Darnley  carved  his  name  with  his 
dagger,  a  few  months  before  he  was  blown  up 
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at  the  Kirk  o'Field.  There  is  not  a  more  his- 
torical house  in  all  Ediabuigh ;  there  are  blood 
stains  in  nearly  every  comer  of  it,  and  there 
was  a  saying  once,  that  few  that  entered  it,  left 
it  alive." 

"  Well/'  said  Jessie,  peevishly,  «  thoae 
things,  my  good  woman,  have  no  charms  for 
me.     These  are  my  rooms?'' 

«  Set  her  up!"  thought  Miss  FUe;  '•*my 
good  woman/  nobody  ever  called  me  that  be- 
fore"— "  Yes,  ma'am,  these  are  your  rooms.*' 

Jessie  looked  around  her  at  the  open-doored 
apartments,  and  at  the  woman  who  stood  in 
them. 

Miss  Rebecca  File  was  tall  and  thin,  and  not 
unlike  Titus,  although  of  a  rather  more  for- 
bidding aspect,  because  her  countenance  wanted 
the  disguise  of  whiskers.  She  seemed  turned 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  but  her  &ce  was  more 
puckered  in  wrinkled  comers  than  that  age 
required ;  she  had  seven  or  eight  reddish  dry- 
looking  curls  round  her  face ;  she  wore  a  black 
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cap  and  a  gown  of  the  same  colour ;  a  bunch 
of  keys  fastened  to  her  girdle  by  a  smooth  steel 
chain ;  a  broad  gold  hoop  on  one  of  her  fingers ; 
a  narrow  piece  of  black  velvet  round  her  neck, 
fastened  by  a  small  amber  brooch^  and  a  silver 
ornament,  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  above  the 
place  where  her  own  heart  should  have  been. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  pawnbroker 
about  Miss  File — something  so  very  utilitarian 
in  her  countenance,  so  like  the  iron  age  in  the 
defensive  glimmer  of  her  small  keen  eyes ;  so 
much  of  ^^  pay  me  what  you  owe,  I  trust  no- 
body,''  in  her  aspect,  that  it  was  a  disagreeable 
thing  to  look  at  her  even  on  the  pubUc  street, 
but  most  depressing  to  confiront  her  in  h%r  own 
house. 

Jessie  wished  her  to  be  gone,  but  Miss  File 
lingered. 

^*  Mr.  Pyke  agreed  on  a  guinea  a  week  as  the 
rent  of  these  rooms/'  said  Rebecca. 

"  Very  well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that," 
said  Jessie. 
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^<  But  that  does  not  include  ( 
''  Well;  I  shall  not  mind  paying  cxtns.*' 
^^  Tou  will  be  quite  alone  here,  ma'am." 
^^  I  wish  to  be  quite  alone." 
^'  When  will  you  please  to  dine  ?" 
Jessie  had  not  thought  of  that — bat  eien 
heroines  must  dine. 

*^  In  an  hour  or  so/'  she  answered. 
«  Then  there's  the  outlay/' 
Jessie  gave  her  a  five  pound  note. 
Had  you  seen  the  eyes  of  Rebecca  RIe,  as 
she  took  the  bank  note,  it  would  have  been 
something  to  remember. 

"  Have  you  any  books,  ma'am  ?*' 
"  I  have  very  few/'  said  Jessie. 
*^  I  have  ^  Curious  Cases  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Session/  '  The  Crook  in  the  Lot/  «  SaUn's 
Invisible  World  discovered/  said  Miss  Kk;  for 
the  money  had  excited  in  her,  ideas  of  interest, 
her  own  interest,  that  is  to  say — although  such 
often  pass  current  for  a  wish  to  pay  kindly 
attentions  —  ^^'Erskine's    Institutes/  ma'am; 
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three  volumes  of  '  Styles  for  Conveyancing/ 
my  poor  father's  favourite  reading ;  (curse  histoid 
bones  !  thought  Miss  File  ^  within  herself*) — 
^  Hume  on  Crimes/  ^  Glen  on  Bills/  ^  God^s 
Judgment  for  Bloody  Murder^'  and  more^in  three 
book-cases.    Would  you  like  any  book  toread  ?'* 

'^  Your  list  is  not  inviting — No,  I  don't  think 
I  shall  want  any  of  your  books." 

^^  There  are  many  more  than  I  have  named, 
^  The  Regiam  Magestatem/  'Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly/  ^  the  Liaw  Dictionary,'  ^a  Treatise  on 
Witchcraft/  'Baron  Trenk/  •  Dodd's  Prison 
Thoughts/  ^  Blackmore's  Creation,'  ^  Sturm's 
Reflections  for  every  Day  in  the  Year/  *  The 
works  of  Richard  Savage,'  ^The  three  hundred 
Animals.' '' 

*^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  don't 
wish  any  of  such  books." 

"  What  would  you  wish  to  have  for  dinner  ?'* 

"  Any  thing  you  like — I  have  to  write  a  letter 
to  go  by  this  evening's  post,  and  I  wish  to  be 
left  alone  for  some  time.'' 
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^'Very  well/'  said  Miss  File,  shuttbg  die 
door  on  herself. 

'^  I  see  what  you  are,  hussy,'*  cogitated  Re- 
becca as  she  descended  the  stairs — ^^Toor  hm- 
band  ran  away  from  you,  and  you  have  fiJkn  is 
love  with  Pyke— A  precious  baggage  you  are— 
*  Good  woman  !'  and  I'm  a  good  woman,  am 
I  ?  I  wish  you  had  to  do  my  house-work  for 
me,  my  pretty  bit  of  ancestry — Heaven  hdp  uSi 
because  you  have  a  smooth  skin,  and  your 
father  was  the  Baron  of  Kenmuir,  I  suppose  I 
may  not  live  in  my  own  house,  mayn't  1 7  you 
tinder  box !  but  you  shan't  have  sparks  coming 
after  you  here  ;  Pyke  may,  for  he  is  to  marry 
you,  you  kite  !  but  no  one  else  shall — and  Pyke 
wouldn't  marry  you,  if  it  were  not  for  yoar 
five  thousand  pounds.  My  dainty  bird,  you 
are  made  of  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  I— and 
you  don't  wish  to  read  any  of  my  books,  you 
don't — I'd  break  ten  panes  of  glass  to  be  aUe 
to  spoil  your  face  with  my  ten  nails,  my  pret^ 
lady — ^Aye  would  I — but  the  saints  help  you,  if 
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you  get  into  my  debt ;  I'll  shew  you  what  the 
good  woman  will  do  then — ^You  think  me  old, 
and  I'm  not  young,  but  I  shall  live  many  years 
longer  than  THtus — ^What  a  world  this  is  !  *  good 
woman' — and  you're  my  mistress,  may  be  ?  be- 
cause you  have  given  me  a  five  pound  note — 
What's  the  good  of  our  precious  Reform  Bill, 
if  I'm  to  be  called  a  good  woman  in  my  own 
house  !  Sarah !  Sarah !  you  slut,  Sarah  !" 

"  Coming  Me'm." 

"  Coming !  you're  always  coming  and  going." 

"WellMe'm." 

"  Make  a  roaring  fire  in  the  kitchen." 

"YesMe'm." 

"  Don't  fly  away,  you  she-cat  —  you  beast, 
you  vile  thing,  you  spider— I  wish  I  could  crush 
you!" 

"NoMe'm/* 

"It's  *no  Me'm'isit?  you  thief. — I  could 
bite  you!  I  could." 

**  I'm  sure  Tm  an  honest  girl,  Me'm." 

"  No  you  are  not — ^you  lick-cream,  you  drip- 
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ping  stealer,  you  sleepy-head — ^you  beast ;  yes, 
after  all,  that  is  your  proper  name,  you  brate 
beast — ^the  sow-pigs  are  Almack  ladies  to  yon, 
you  slut — Keep  out  of  my  way,  you  dirty 
thing." 

**  I'm  sure  Me'm,  I'm  as  clean  as  I  can  be 
with  all  the  work  of  this  house/' 

''  It  would  be  play  to  a  well  disposed  woman, 
you  badger — ^go,  get  a  chicken  for  our  precious 
dainty  one  upstairs,  a  chicken,  you  toad,  and 
roast  it  for  her — she  must  dine,  the  lovely 
creature  must  dine,  and  I,  the  '  good  woman/ 
must  cook  for  her  I  suppose — there's  money 
for  you — ^you  rob  me,  you  are  all  robbing  mc— 
Some  night,  I'll  strangle  you  !" 

"No,  Me'm,  please,  Me'm;  I  know  you 
better,  you  won't — I  that  toils  and  works  so 
very  hard  for  you,  and  eats  anything — you  know 
that,  Me'm." 

**  Work  !  you,  work  !  you  dirty  elf— Go  pp^ 
pare  a  fire — are  you  deaf,  you  ditch  frog?— go, 
go— or  I'll  strike  you  in  the  mouth  !" 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Love. 


But  away,  from  the  haunts  of  selfishness  fester- 
ing in  the  jealous  tyranny  of  crowds — away,  over 
the  tall  city  houses,  and  the  scenery  around 
them,  broken  in  the  bold  beauty,  which  softens, 
like  a  halo,  the  irregularity  of  nature  in  the 
majesty  of  her  greatness ;  and,  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  silence,  stirs  the  heart  like  a  trumpet 
sound — away,  over  the  blue  Firth  of  Forth,  with 
its  peaceful  waters  mirroring  the  rocky  isles. 
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and^  like  the  holy  bosom  of  woman^  trembling 
in  gentle  homage,  before  the  strength  of  the 
rocky  fortalice,  and  the  lofly  gatherings  of  the 
cloud-Uke  hills — away,  over  the  church-spired 
green  plains  of  Fife — kingdom  called,  from  the 
number  of  its  villages,  with  their  white  cottages, 
modest  elder  trees,  trained  honeysuckles,  and 
the  prickly  sweet-briar,  that  freshens  forth  its 
best  fragrance,  when  God's  bow  is  in  the  cloud 
— away,  over  the  noble  Tay,  with  large  ships 
floating  on  its  bosom,  and  the  shadows  of 
mountains  making  its  waters  dark,inthesteep7 
solitudes  of  the  land  of  Gael — away,  over  the 
bonny  Dee,  that  queen  of  Scottish  rivers,  and  the 
theme  of  many  an  old  Scottish  song — the  black 
Don,  and  the  rushing  Spey — away,  away,  to  the 
"  north  countrie/'  where  the  poet-sung  beauties 
of  Scotland  have  more  majestic  realities,  than 
the  small  circuit  of  the  guide-book  lands  can 
give— the  real  north,  the  real  mountain  land; 
where  the  hill  tops  have  glittering  snow  upon 
them,  amid  the  pearly  heaven-mists  of  June, 
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and  the  green  valleys  are  rich  and  wann— 
where  the  hill  stream  pelts  on  its  white  course 
down  the  rapid  steeps,  by  the  sides  of  which, 
the  red  stag  has  never  twice  snuffed  the  foot- 
steps of  man — where  the  German  Ocean,  in  the 
long  rise  and  fall  of  its  deep-sea  embraces,  gnaws 
the  high  dark  rocks  in  unceasing  thunder,  and 
the  seal  raises  its  black  shining  head  amid  the 
creamy  foam  —  where  the  grey  eagle  on  the 
naked  crag,  covers  its  brilliant  eye,  and  dreams 
in  haughty  solitude,  under  the  noon-day  sun — 
where  the  long  legged  heron  enjoys  the  calm 
rapture  of  Isaac  Walton,  by  the  silent  turnings 
of  the  mountain  stream — where  the  black  cock 
in  the  heather  knows  the  light  step  of  the  doe,  nor 
rises  in  alarm,  though  the  pressed  broom  touch 
his  wings — where  the  large  salmon  leaps  aloud, 
and  the  singing  birds  on  the  branches  do  not 
startle  at  the  sound — where  the  red  fox  doses 
exposed  on  the  table-land  of  the  cliff;  and  the 
wet- skinned  otter  sleeps  in  confidence  on  the 
open   river  bank,  where  the  warm  beams  are 
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playing    when  the  hunter  is  abroad.    Awi^, 

away^  to  the  land  of  the  north,  the  '^land  of  pnwd 

hearts  and  mountama  grey/'  of  rude  virtnea, 

old  legends,  and  records  of  savage  glory  tningiing 

with  the  dauntless    tenderness  which,  under 

the  name  of  chivalry,  has   been   the  blazoned 

boast  of  other  lands — away,  to  the  countiy  where, 

on  the  west,  the  Atlantic    beats    its  singes, 

and  the  wild  islands  frown  upon  its  storms ;  the 

land  that  has  ever  held  its  own,  and  mi^t  beir 

for  a  banner  the  proud  word  UNCONQUfiaai)— 

the  country  that  drove  back  Caesar's  legioniy 

the  red   Dane,  the  swarming  Saxon,  and  the 

greedy  Norman — the  country,  rocky  and  bcW 

and   majestically  beautiful — without    question, 

the  grandest  of  what  we  in  Europe  have  seen 

of  the  passive  majesty  of  the  habitable  earth 

— ^for  Switzerland,  though  it   may  boast  more 

feet  in  the  perpendicular  of  its  hiUs,  Switzeriaad 

has  no  ocean,  and  its  lakes  have  a  sheepy  repoae 

about  them,  which  tells  of  the  pastoral  days— the 

tough  old  land,  which  the  patriots  of  the  world 
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would  love  universally,  bad  it  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  stranger,  which  it  never  did — no 
flag  of  political  distress,  to  call  forth'  poetry 
(claiming  copyright),  waves  on  the  blue  hills 
of  the  magnificent  north— no  shriek  of  Freedom 
startles  the  echoes  of  its  valleys,  and  no 
bondsman  is  he,  who,  courteous  as  a  king, 
raises  his  bonnet  to  the  stranger,  and  guides 
him,  with  the  pride  of  a  possessor  of  the  soil,  to 
the  fair  nooks  of  the  country,  where  the  sacred 
ashes  of  his  forefathers — for  a  thousand  chro- 
nicled years — sleep  in  the  breezy  places  which 
good  men  in  rude  piety  have  blessed — ^it  is  a 
worthy  and  majestic  land;  a  lesson  to  the 
philosopher,  in  the  strange  power  which  lingers 
in  the  patriarch  of  kindred  blood— to  the  phi- 
lanthropist, in  the  study  of  the  pure  elements 
of  what  the  bold  heart  loves — and  to  the  poli- 
tician, in  the  guidance  of  those  healthy  jpreju- 
dices,  which  make  a  nation  great 

A  June  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  west  was 
glowing  so  richly,  that  its  tints  hardly  seemed  to 
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belong  to  the  world  they  shone  in— a  June  son 
was  sinking,  but  it  still  shot  its  splendour  forth 
above  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  Rosshire  moim- 
tains — purely  pouring  its  boiling  light  on  the 
sparkling  ocean,  far  from  the  dark  beetling 
shore^  the  long  moaning  waves  that  rose  snd 
fell  at  the  bases  of  the  difis  being  already  of  t 
cold  twilight  green — ^flocks  of  flapping  sea-birds 
flew  overhead,  and  the  grey  lark  was  ending  its 
evensong,  as  it  fluttered  to  descend  on  its  nest 
where  the  long  grass  grew — the  rooks  were  be- 
coming silent  in  the  woods,  and  the  low  of  the 
herd  was  sounding  deeper — the  laden  bee  flew 
by,  humming  its  surly  song  of  anxious  industry 
— the  strayed  butterfly  fled  in  haste  to  rooit 
under  the  green  lea^  until  the  re-appearing  of 
the  sun — the  white  owl  flew  stealthily  scron 
the  shadows ;  and  the  bat  fluttered  about,  ss  if 
it  had  awakened  too  soon. 

It  was  still  day,  for  the  sun  shone  in  the  bhie 
heavens,  and  preserved  its  brightness,  though 
a  gentle  coolness  had  stolen  upon  its  rays— ^snd 
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the  continuous  roll  of  the  hidden  sei^  came  with 
a  lulling  sounds  on  the  dear  brook-noises  of  the 
valleys :  and  the  western  windows  of  Seaweed 
Court  were  burnished  by  the  beams,  the  restless 
dazzle  of  which,  mocked  the  green  quiet  of  the 
wooded  dales,  the  mansion  stood  among. 

And  in  one  of  those  small  valleys,  through 
which  a  clear  stream  ran^  and  which,  from  the 
higher  grounds,  looked  like  the  rise  and  fall  of 
a  wavy  surface  of  eminences,  that  gradually  rose 
till  their  green  summits  strutted  up  their  height 
to^he  gradations  of  the  venerable  hills — in  one 
of  those  valleys,  in  the  broad  grounds  of  the 
mansion — so  sharply  steep  on  its  western  sides, 
that  it  made  the  stream  at  its  turnings  have 
the  dark  smoothness  of  a  miniature  lake — a 
quiet  place  it  was,  and  a  beautiful,  for  this 
western  bank  ran  far  along^  and  was  thick  and 
sombre  with  larch  and  other  trees  ;  and  on  the 
sloping  eastern  side,  rose  beds  had  their  black 
soil  scooped  bare  in  circles^  among  the  green 
undulations  of  the  river-bank — great  elms  and 
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to  whom  she  was  teaching  botany— peihaps  the 
Honourable  Peggy  Heron,  with  whom  she  was 
conversing  about  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  or 
periiaps  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  a  white-haired 
divine,  earnest  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  schools? 
Welly  all  these  things  are  very  good,  but  none 
of  them  occupied  Mary^s  thoughts — no,  she 
walked  under  the  leaning  elms  and  horse-ches- 
nuts,  by  Duncan  Brantome's  side. 

After  all,  there  is  no  Hoyle  to  give  us  proper 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  love — it  is  a  hunted 
and  oppressed  thing,  and  leads  an  Arab  life 
among  the  sons  of  men.  There  is  no  grammar 
for  it-^no  rules,  all  are  exceptions — it  is  a  clan- 
destine afiair  even  with  people  of  method  ;  and 
although  neither  a  fault  nor  a  shame  in  itself, 
those  who  worship  at  its  altar,  must  bear  some- 
thing of  the  odium  of  both. 

Yet  its  groves  are  sacred  places,  and  woman 
may  not  pass  through  them  twice;  for  a  small  spot 
which  would  not  deface  the  garment  of  a  vestal^ 
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can  sally  the  purity  of  the  bridal  robe.  Tlie 
first  acknowledged  surrender  of  the  heart  wt 
truly  love,  is  the  most  endearing  record  in  tbe 
breast  of  man,  but  when  made  in  the  seocmd 
instance,  it  is  soulless,  as  the  music  of  the 
winds. 

Well,  there  is  no  denying  it,  Mary  and  Dim- 
can  Brantome  walked  on  the  brook  side  soli- 
tudes, and  Duncan  held  the  small  gloved  hind 
of  tbe  arm  that  lay  upon  his  own — and  Mai/i 
sweet  eyes  were  restless  and  bright,  and  the  red 
flush  rose  and  came  again  on  the  fitful  palenett 
of  her  cheek ;  and  Duncan  walked  by  her  side 
with  the  light  of  happiness  on  his  manly  fet- 
tures,  and  with  the  slow  proud  step  of  him 
on  whom  the  gentle  one  leans,  whom  he  lores 
worthily. 

They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence.  Maij 
was  anxious,  but  afraid  to  speak,  and  Duncan 
had  a  passive  wish  to  enjoy  his  happinetf 
undisturbed. 
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At  length  Mary  said.  ''Tour  father  is 
weU?" 

''He  is  quite  well,  Mary,  quite  well,  and 
what  is  of  more  interest  to  himself  than  his  own 
health,  his  plants,  and  shrubs,  and  green  things 
in  painted  buckets,  are  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  of  them,  out  of  India,  Japan,  or 
wherever  they  came  from.  Upon  my  word, 
sweetheart,  I  have  sometimes  thought  my  father 
would  have  bad  a  much  better  chance  with  you 
than  I/'  continued  Duncan,  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  blushing  girL 

''  I  am  glad  he  is  well,''  said  Mary  firmly,  he 
is  a  good,  kind,  worthy  man. 

''  That  he  18 ;  1  will  say  that  for  him,  although 
his  ways  are  crooked  sometimes,  for  all  that  his 
garden  paths  are  straight — he  is  a  good  fellow 
enough,  but  prosy.  Come  now,  don't  be  a  pu- 
ritan, love,  he  is  prsoy?" 

"  He  has  always  been  very  good  and  kind  to 
me — I  never  found  him  prosy,*'  said  Mary, 
somewhat  reproachfully. 
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^  Oh  yes,  very  good  and  kind ;  he  oertiinljr 
is  a  very  good  old  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all, 
but  you  must  take  him  aU  in  all^  to  discover  it. 
And  yet,  Mary — truth  will  speak  aloud,  you 
know,  the  old  gentleman  is  prosy  V 
'  '*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean/' 

'^  I  don*t  mean  to  make  a  complaint  that  he 
does  not  speak  in  rhyme  or  blank  venef  bat 
Mary — fair  play  to  every  body — I  think  that 
lectures  to  a  man  of  eight  and  twenty,  who  has 
left  college  six  years  ago,  are  out  of  time.  Bat 
never  mind  that,  I'm  very  glad  you  like  the 
governor,  for  I  have  a  sneaking  turn  that  way 
myself.  But  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  tell, 
my  Mary.  At  your  request— -a  foohsh  one  I 
always  thought  it — don't  be  angry  at  that  Mary, 
yon  know  to  some  people,  wisdom  seems  like 
foolishness — but  at  your  request,  I  told  him  I 
wished  to  marry  you.** 

Mary's  arm  trembled. 

**  And — but  you  know  we  must  not  attach 
importance  to  any  thing  he  says — no  body  doef 
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80,  bat  his  gardener— 4t  foreign  plant,  a  natural 
weed  On  its  own  soil — would  turn  the  thought 
of  a  dukedom  out  of  his  head.  It  is  really  a 
waste  of  words,  to  speak  in  chronicles  of  any 
thing  the  governor  said." 

^'Let  me  hear  whal  he  did  say/'  said  Mary, 
speaking  with  an  effort. 

*^  Well  then,  on  this  condition,  that  you  join 
me  in  laughing  at  it.  Tou  know  this  journey 
to  Buckglen  was  of  your  own  causing  ?*' 

•*  Mary  did  not  speak." 
*^  I  cannot  go  into  the  metaphysics  of  old  men's 
brains,  but  the  governor  fencies  me  a  boy — a 
child — a  pudding-eating  pinafored  boy — to  this 
day  he  does,  and  will,  till  the  day  he  dies,  were 
I  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  any  thing  like 
that.  1  assure  you,  Mary,  the  old  gentleman 
thinks  I  am  a  small  child,  and  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  I  drank  milk.  Strange 
fancy,  you  know,  but  who  can  prevent  it? 
Come,  come,  there  is  something  in  the  gra- 
vity   of   silence  too   serious  for   the   occasion. 
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I  have  played  the  endurance  of  a  knight  of 
fairy  tales  to  you,  fair  lady ;  I  forbore  spealdiig 
of  my  attachment  when  I  saw  your  anxiety  ftr 
poor  Gterald,  and  afterwards  your  sorrow  br 
his  death,  would  have  repelled  the  thought  of 
welcome  to  such  an  avowal;  I  have  himted 
over  the  land  for  you,  for  good  six  monthi, 
and  then  after  I  found  you,  you  sent  me 
down  to  Deeside,  to  tell  the  governor  that  I 
loved  you.  I  never  made  a  journey  with  leis 
good  will/* 

Mary  was  silent  still. 

^^  Mary»  I  have  been  much  vexed  at  all  this 
— without  being  a  cockscomb,  I  have  believed 
that  you  returned  my  love,  and  I  really  never 
saw  any  necessity  for  taking  any  vote  on  the 
matter,  besides  your  own.'* 

Mary  could  not  speak. 

'^  Hang  it  all,  what  matters  it,  what  the  old 
gentleman  said.  He  spoke  of  you,  I  assure 
you,  in  the  kindest  way— and  of  your  father, 
and  told  me  the  old  story  of  the  rattlesnake— 
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but  you  doD^  know  it-— no,  but  next  time  you 
meet  him,  just  ask  him  about  antidotes.  My 
mother  speaks  of  nothing  at  all,  and  said  nothing 
— she  has  been  too  long  in  India  to  take  the 
trouble  to  wish,  dislike,  hope,  or  fear.  What 
can  one  do  with  such  people?  My  father 
spoke  of  you,  Mary,  with  great  kindness,  admi* 
ration,  and  respect,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  did,  upon  my  word — and  I  told  him  what 
had  passed  between  us,  and  that  you  had  sent 
me  to  him.     I  played  my  part  fairly." 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded  Mary,  with 
a  fluttering  heart. 

"  Well,  since  you  take  such  interest  in  the 
matter,  you  shall  hear  what  the  old  gentleman 
said — ^for  I  hope  our  love  does  not  require  the 
juggle  of  concealments.  I  will  tell  you  what 
he  said,  Mary,  and  if  you  don't  laugh  at  it  as 
heartily  as  I  did,  I  shall  be  angry  with  you. 
Nay,  don't  look  grave,  you  know  this  journey 
to  Buckglen  was  of  your  own  causing,  and  con- 
siderably against  my  will." 
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Mary  walked  in  silence. 

**  I  told  him  of  my  intended  marriage — I  tdd 
him  of  it  in  the  conservatories,  for  I  chose  my 
ground  well — ^but  would  you  believe  it,  Mary — 
there  is  something  so  vastly  Sir  Charles  Onn- 
dison  in  the  matter,  that  it  looks  like  the  cruel- 
ties of  fathers  in  the  love  tales  of  the  British 
Classics —the  old  gentleman  has  actually  pro- 
vided a  wife  for  me— a  small  child,  a  hymn- 
book  girl — The  folly  is  almost  too  good  a  joke 
to  be  a  real  one." 

Mary's  step  became  slower. 

'^He  is  annoyed  that  our  name  should  go  down 
to  the  new  world,  with  his  family  in  a  second 
rate  capacity --he  thinks  he  deserves  the  title, 
because  he  has  done  so  much  for  flowers  —and 
there  is  some  one  or  other  who  has  a  daughter — 
but  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  of  honour  to  men- 
tion names — some  one  or  other  who  is  connected 
with  his  mother's  ancestry,  blood,  kindred,  or 
what  not — some  one  who  is  related  to  the  late 
Lady  Bi  an  tome,  and  has  an  only  female  child. 
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and  an  entailed  estate  to  chain  a  name  down 
upon — now  the  governor  is  what  is  called^  a 
mother's  son — a  singular-looking  fellow  he  mutt 
have  been  in  long  clothes—and  wants  to  en- 
graft this  maternal  name  on  my  peace  on  earth. 
He  considers  me  a  boy,  and  showed  me  a  letter 
he  had  from  somebody  or  other  in  the  Board  of 
Control,  offering  *  his  son — '  as  I  am  termed  by 
way  of  figment — offering  his  son,  the  same  ap- 
pointment he  himself  held  in  India.  He  says  I 
may  make  a  plum  there — a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  what  they  call  a  plum — make  a  plum 
as  he  calls  it,  in  ten  years — and  then  come  home 
and  marry  the  section  of  my  grandmother's 
heraldry,  who  is  now  busy  with  her  multipli- 
cation table — It  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever 
heard." 

Mary's  tears  were  falling. 

Duncan  did  not  like  her  silence,  and  con- 
tinued— ^^  I  knew  from  the  first  that  it  would  be 
an  idle  errand  to  go  to  Buckglen — it  was  foolish 
to  ask  the  governor's  consent  at  all,  for  had  I 
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gpoken  of  it  as  a  decided  matter,  eren  had  lie 
been  angry  at  having  his  pretty  armorial  bearing 
scheme  turned  awry,  a  strange  rose  or  an  out- 
of-the-way  tulip  root  would  have  made  him  for* 
get  it.  Now  Mary,  I  have  spoken  frankly— I 
can  have  no  thought  of  going  to  India.  Dun- 
moor,  of  which  I  am  now  the  proprietor,  gives 
me  eight  hundred  a  year — a  small  sum»  as  some 
judge,  but  for  all  that  it  will  be  your  fault  if  1 
go  to  Bombay,  Bengal,  Calcutta — they  have  no 
distinction  in  my  mind — to  amass  plums  or 
peaches.  And  you  would  not  have  it  so?^ 
continued  Duncan  pressing  the  hand  he  keld. 

^^  Your  father's  decision,"  said  Mary  speak- 
ing with  difficulty,  '^has  made  it  impossible  for— 
for *' 

'^  Now  this  is  midsummer  madness,  my  pretty 
Mary,  do  you  think  I  am  to  lose  the  heart,  my 
own  has  clung  to  for  years — nay,  nay  !  it  was  st 
your  wish,  and  not  my  own,  that  I  went  to 
Buckglen.'^ 

^'  You  cannot  think,''  said  Mary  while  her 
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dark  grey  eyes  shot  angry  light  from  their  full 
black  pupils — ''  you  cannot  think  that  I  should 
content  to  be  your  reproach !" 

-cMary! " 

''  My  lot  has  been  a  lonely  one  from  the  first,'' 
said  Mary,  her  proud  heart  struggling  to  check 
her  tears — *^  and  latterly  it  has  been  a  hard  one, 
a  very  hard — but  for  all  that/'  continued  Mary 
proudly,  ''I  would  not  be  a  bride  to  blush 
for!" 

'^  Blush  for !"  repeated  Duncan  with  surprise. 

'*  I  did  not  mean  that— I  would  not  stru^le 
my  way  into  your  kindred's  love — I  would  not 
be  regarded  as  an  evil  past,  and  to  be  endured — 
I  would  not  have  the  race  to  which  I  was 
united,  consider  me  as  a  drag  on  the  bounty  of 
their  regard— I  should  die  first  I" 

"  Mary,  this  is  folly— It  was  yourself  sent 
me  on  this  wil-o'-the-wisp  errand — My  father 
esteems  and  loves  you ;  I  know  he  does — ^that 
story  of  the  rattlesnake— but  tush!  Mary,  I 
should  think  my  own  love  for  you  was  sufficient. 
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without  your  asking  for  fruit  of  afiectum  od  a! 
the  branches  of  the  familj  tree — Nsy,  I  am 
surprised  at  this,  Mary  ;  for  years  I  have  loved 
you,  and  have  ahready  told  you  ao — ^Tour  own 
brother  was  my  friend,  and  were  he  alive,  would 
be  my  advocate  now — I  have  settled  down  mj 
heart  from  the  world  on  you,  Mary — ^you  alone 
can  make  my  life  happy  or  wretched ;  and  will 
you,  can  you  speak  then  with  seriousness,  of 
the  vagaries  of  a  good  and  kind,  but  still  a  frnci- 
ful — the  vagaries  of  an  old  man's  brain.  Mary, 
this  is  trifling  with  holy  things— jou  do  not 
love  me  really,  if,  in  such  a  paltry  matter,  700 
will  make  no  sacrifice  to  your  pride." 

Duncan  did  not  see  her  face,  for  her  bonnet 
hid  it — he  did  not  see  the  flushed  chedc,  the 
tear-filled  eyes,  and  the  paleness  oi  the  lidfy 
cut  lips — he  did  not  see  the  abandonment  of  aD 
man's  heart  craves  for,  indexed  on  that  lonely 
countenance  ;  he  only  heard  her  words. 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,*'  said  Mary  proudly, 
though  her  heart   was   bleeding.    ^I  cuinot 
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speak  freely  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  believe,  that  with  all  women 
their  wish  is  to  give  happiness,  to  give  honour — 
if  I  may  use  such  a  word — ^rather  than  be  a 
drawback  on  such  things  to  the  person  whom 
she  loves.  I  am  not  skilled  in  this  language — 
I  have  lived  almost  in  retirement,  and  harsh  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  already 
confessed—  but  I  have  no  other  way  of  speak- 
ing/' said  Mary,  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks. 

^'  Mary,  Mary,  I  cannot  listen  calmly  to  this, 
I  tell  you,  you  are  making  your  heart  fret 
about  a  trifle,  compared  to  which,  a  cobweb  is 
a  name  of  strength — and  it  was  the  compulsion 
of  your  own  wish  that  sent  me  to  Buckglen — 
Not  for  worlds  should  I  have  gone  there,  had  I 
fancied  for  a  moment,  that  the  chances  of  any 
news  I  might  bring  from  it,  would  have  been 
thought  of  so  seriously.  Nay,  nay,  Mary,  the 
idea  of  you  taking  to  heart  any  of  my  father's 
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vagaries,  is  too  absurd/'  continued  Dudoid, 
laughing. 

Maiy  was  hanging  her  head^  and  did  not  see 
the  tears  in  Duncan's  eyes  ;  she  only  heard  the 
laugh.  And  Duncan  Brantome  was  one  of 
those  whose  laugh  tells  the  impatient  sadneisof 
the  heart,  better  than  a  waiL  But  Mary  knew 
not  this — it  is  a  truth  which  most  women  shut 
their  ears  from. 

*^  I  had  not  expected  this  of  the  bve  of 
such  an  one  as  you,*'  continued  Duncan.  '^  If 
you  can  withhold  it,  because  your  union  with 
me,  may  have  a  chance  of  having  such  a  sligiit 
alloy  to  your  happiness  as  an  old  man's  whim 
— ^the  love  of  the  lightest  heart,  they  say,  Mtiy, 
would  endure  more  than  that." 

*'  If  it  were  a  matter  of  my  own  endurance," 
thought  Mary,  ^'  how  much  could  I  bear  !*' 

'^  This  &ncy  of  yours  must  be  as  a  pasang 
cloud — ^there! — there  is  a  dark  purple  doud 
going  over  the  sun,  and  we  shall  not  speak  till 
it  has  passed." 
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'*  Why  are  you  silent  still,  Mary  ?" 
''  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel,  but  I  believe 
that  you  do  me  wrong,  in  judging  as  you  do. 
You  do  ill  to  think  of  me  as  you  have  expressed. 
A  wife  cannot  protect — a  husband  can  ;  her 
means  of  conferring  happiness  has  nothing  in  it 
that  shelters,  as  it  were,  from  the  world — with 
your  sex,"  continued  Mary,  becoming  firm  in 
the  honest  frankness  of  her  nature  —  "it  is 
different — we  cannot  laugh  away  the  thoughts 
of  others  from  you,  as  you  can,  from  us — our 
power  lies  in  a  narrower  compass — we  cannot 
go  abroad  to  exclude  sorrows,  as  you  can  do — 
oh  no  !  you  cannot  judge  of  my  feelings,  since 
you  mistake  them  so  much.'^ 

"  But,  Mary,  I  tell  you,  I  care  not  a  rush  for 
the  whole  matter,  cause,  effect,  and  consequences 
— It  is  only  a  whim  of  my  father's  to  laugh  at — 
every  body  laughs  at  him— but  the  gardeners — 
it  is  a  farce,  Mary,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  it 
presupposes  me  to  be  a  child,  and  my  immediate 
destiny  to  be  in  one  of  the  Indian  Presidencies 
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— nothing  but  insanity  or  despair  could  send  me 
on  such  a  journey — Tou  wrong  yourself  and 
me,  Mary,  if  you  can  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
the  displeasure  of  all  mankind,  would  make  me 
ralue  my  happiness  in  your  love,  a  tittle  less. 
The  thought  is  most  •  unworthy  of  you — ^Tbe 
love  you  have  confessed  to  me,  is  priceless  as 
the  riches  of  the  world — it  is  a  mockery  of  your- 
self, Mary,  to  suppose  its  value  altered  by  the 
aspect  its  worth  may  have  in  another's  eyes.  I 
am  even  patient  to  speak  thus — for  did  I  not 
know  and  esteem  you  as  I  do — had  I  not  loved 
you  from  the  first  time  we  met — do  you  remember? 
— at  Jessie  Kenmuir*s  birth-day  at  the  Castle^ 
Mary  ?  —  (Mary's  heart  throbbed,) — I  might 
think  unworthily  of  your  words,  now — But  I 
cannot  believe  you  will  turn  coldly  on  me,  Marj', 
because  you  see  a  slight  shadow  on  your  future, 
which  an  hour  may  remove/' 

**  I  do  not  think  of  myself,*'  said  Mary,  with 
hasty  emotion — "  I  do  not  think  of  myself  but 
of  you — You  should  not  speak  so.     The  love  I 
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have  confessed  is  not  what  you  deem  it,  were  I 
to  give  meaning  to  your  words — No  no/'  said 
Mary  with  filling  eyes—"  the  heart  I  have  given 
has  been  your's  since  I  knew  you  !'' 

Duncan  blessed  her  in  his  heart. 

"  It  is  not  of  myself— of  what  I  myself  might 
endiu^,  but  it  is  that  you  should  endure  any  thing 
on  my  account — that  thought  would  kill  me !'' 

"  Upon  my  word/'  said  Duncan  laughing 
again,  '*  if  I  took  to  heart  the  governor's  dis- 
approbation,  I  should  have  my  time  fully  occu- 
pied— I  should  have  died  of  a  broken  heart  long 
long  ago — I  feel  that  I  have  never  given  him 
serious  cause  for  displeasure,  and  I  know  I 
never  shall — but  as  to  his  whims  and  oddities^ 
and  hot-beds  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I  shuold  re- 
quire to  be  as  mad  as  himself,  to  mind  them." 

But  the  laugh— how  icy  came  the  sound  of 
that  laugh  on  Mary's  ears  ! — It  stung  her  wo- 
man's pride,  and  although  a  truer,  warmer  or 
more  worthy  heart  was  never  surrendered,  or 
more  fully  so,  to  man,  than  hers — although  her 
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future  depended  for  all  the  happiness  that  hope 
can  paint,  or  all  the  misery  fear  can  shadow  out 
—although  her  union  with  Duncan  Brantome 
was  a  thought  which  seemed  too  fidl  of  dizzy  joy, 
to  have  its  dreamlike  vision  converted  to  reality 
— Mary  Macoir  had  the  wayward  finnness, 
which  ever,  in  zigzag  lines,  so  subtly  pervades 
the  noblest  natures — had  the  wayward  firmness 
of  her  nature,  steeled  by  Duncan's  laugh. 

Hers  was  not  a  character  which  could  bend 
in  that  odious  flexibility,  which  has  contributed 
so  much  more  than  native  badness  to  make 
woman's  name  a  jest — ^it  might  have  its  errors, 
and  may  be  this  was  one  of  them,  but  then 
these  very  errors  have  a  tone  which  the  heart 
beats  quickly  at — there  is  a  soul  in  such  natures, 
an  independant  soul  which  either  meets  its 
mate  in  the  unity  of  passionate  bliss,  or  when  it 
has  not  done  so,  cannot  accommodate  itself  to 
the  municipal  fitness  of  a  burghal-hearted  co- 
partnery, but  quits  the  world,  for  the  life  un- 
known 
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The  conversation  between  the  lovers  began 
to  become  painful  to  both,  a  slight  thing  had 
jarred  the  beautiful  delicacy  of  a  relation,  on 
both  sides  as  pure,  as  purity  may  be,  in  this 
world  of  ours — there  was  love,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  woman's  homage,  ripe  and  warm  in  the 
proud  heart  of  Mary  Macoir — ^and  manly  de- 
votion, and  the  passion  which  ennobles  by  iU 
worship,  in  Duncan  Brantome's  breast  —  yet, 
though  the  voice  of  nature  kept  love-tones  on 
their  words,  the  spirit  of  their  sense  was  cold. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Bad  News. 


On  returning  to  the  mansion,  they  found  the 
Honourable  Peggy  Heron  before  the  tea-urn, 
and  his  lordship  maintaining  the  consdousness 
of  his  own  existence  with  considerabk  diffi- 
culty. 

The  room  in  which  they  sat,  was  neither  a 
drawing-room,  nor  a  chamber  of  feasting,  hai 
something  between  the  two.  Its  walls  were  of 
pannelled  wood,  painted  a  cold  blue ;  narrow- 
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framed  portraits  of  heavy-looking  men  in  wigs, 
and  of  double-chinned  ladies  with  necklaces  and 
round  arms,  hung  up  and  down  the  place — it 
hi|d  more  windows  than  a  comfortable  compe^ 
tency  of  daylight  required,  and  the  steam  of  the 
tea-urn  ascended  in  it,  with  a  look  of  established 
propriety,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Heron's  face. 

But  Mary  Macoir  has  already  told  the  reader 
what  sort  of  people  the  noble  Herons  were  ;  so 
it  is  unnecessary  to  embellish  these  pages  with 
a  more  elaborate  description  of  them. 

*^Well,  you  have  returned,"  observed  the 
Honourable  Peggy,  making  the  hot  water  pour 
from  the  urn  into  the  silver  tea-pot. 

•^  Ah,  Duncan,  you  have  come  back — so  you 
have ;"  said  Lord  Heron  sleepily — ^'  and  Miss 
Macoir  how  did  you  enjoy  your  walk  V' 

"  Very  much,'*  said  Mary. 

"/used  to  walk  in  the  evenings,*' said  his 
lordship,  in  drowsy  thoughtfulness. 

** George!"   said   Miss  Heron   sharply.    "I 
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dedare  he  is  shutting  his  eyes  again— and  I 
want  to  have  rubber  after  tea — Speak  to  him, 
Duncan,  he  is  so  accustomed  to  my  voice,  that 
it  does  not  keep  him  awake  now — ^TeD  him 
about  somebody  that  has  died  of  apoplexy— 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  rouse  him,  whea  he 
gets  into  this  state— One  thing,  I  have  put  t 
good  deal  of  green  into  the  tea^pot.'^ 

*^Ah,  Duncan/'  said  Lord  Heron  opening 
his  eyes  again,  ''  and  how  did  you  like  your 
drive?'* 

"  Who  has  been  driving  V*  said  Peggy,  frct- 
lully — ''Duncan  and  Miss  Macoir  have  been 
walking  by  the  bum  side— I  declare,  Greorge, 
you  forget  every  thing  now — Take  care  and 
don*t  spill  your  tea/' 

'^  Duncan,''  said  his  lordship,  becoming  rather 
more  awake,  **  I  heard  from  your  father  by  thii 
evening's  post." 

^*  Did  you  ?"  said  Duncan,  sipping  his  tea. 

*'  He  is  quite  well ,  he  says." 

^'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 
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•*  And  80  am  I— a  little  more  sugar^  Peggy/' 

*'  What  a  whist  player  your  father  is,  Dun- 
can/' said  Miss  Heron. 

"  Yes,  he  plays  whist  very  well." 

'*And  so  you're  going  to  India  after  all,*' 
said  Lord  Heron,  putting  down  his  cup. 

*'  Perhaps  I  may,'*  said  Duncan  coldly;  for  hie 
was  out  of  humour  with  all  the  world, 

Mar3r's  heart  was  beating  fast. 

"  We  heard,  some  time  ago,  that  your  father 
had  got  the  offer  of  his  old  place  for  you,"  said 
Miss  Heron — "  it  is  a  very  rich  appointment." 

**  I  believe  it  is,**  said  Duncan. 

'*  George  !"  called  out  Miss  Heron — **If  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  our  speaking,  to 
shut  his  eyes  again  ! — Not  one  minute  can  he 
be  trusted  now.'* 

"What's  that  you  were  saying,  Peggy?" 

**  And  do  you  think  you  will  leave  us  then, 
Duncan  ?"  said  Miss  Heron. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  to-morrow." 

*'  So  soon  !  so  very  soon !"    thought  Mary. 
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*^You  make  a  short  stay  this  time  then— 
but  I  mean,  are  you  resolved  to  accept  the 
appointment  ?'' 

^'  I  really  have  not  thought  much  about  it" 

^^  They  say,  people  are  very  searsick  going  to 
India:"  observed  Lord  Heron,  suppresang 
a  yawn. 

^*  You  will  come  home  a  rich  man,*'  remaiked 
the  Honourable  Peggy — '*  George!  well,  I  de- 
clare, he  would  have  just  gone  off  !  and  I  put 
so  much  green  in  the  tea-pot.^' 

"  What's  that  you  were  saying,  Peggy." 

"  Ring  the  bell,  and  let  us  have  a  rubber— 
What  a  nice  thing  cards  are — I'm  sure  Lord 
Heron  would  have  worn  my  life  out,  but  for — - 
George !  Sir  Andrew  Murdoch  is  not  thougbt 
to  get  round — this  is  his  third  attack/' 

**  God  bless  me !  Peggy.*' 

"  Take  away  those  things,  James — Aye,  it  i« 
quite  true— Wheel  that  table  this  way— They 
despair  of  him  now/' 
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'^Well^  somebody  told  me  he  was  better, 
How  is  that,  Peggy  f^ 

^*  Oh  I  don't  know." 

**  I  was  at  Eton  with  Andrew  Murdoch — 
How  time  flies — Andrew  is  not  an  old  man — 
and  they  don't  think  heHl  get  better  ?*' 

"No,  theythmk  he'll  die  this  time.  The 
medical  men  say  he  took  too  much  sleep.*' 

**  Poor  fellow  V 

"  Do  you  see  how  brisk  he  has  got  ?"  whis- 
pered Peggy. 

''  They  ought  to  bleed  him/'  continued  Lord 
Heron. 

"  They  can't  be  always  bleeding  him,  you 
know — These  cards  are  rather  old,  Duncan, 
but  we  can  play  very  well  with  them." 

^'  Well  now,  somebody  told  me  he  was 
better." 

"  People  often  get  better,  a  little  time  before 
they  die." 

"That's  true." 

"  James,  bring  his  lordship's  snufl^-box.'^ 
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<'  Well ;  Andrew  Murdoch  is  one  of  my  oldest 
firiends." 

^*  Duncan,  you  and  I  will  pky  against  Miss 
Macoir  and  Lord  Heron/' 

*^  Andrew  Murdoch  always  had  a  veiy  thick 
neck— I  have  a  long  neck.'' 

*'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it^"  said  Miss 
Heron,  kindly. 

^^  I'm  sure^  Pegg7>  somebody  told  me  he  wss 
better." 

^^  I  dare  say  you  will  see  his  death  in  tlie 
paper,  on  Saturday.'' 

^^  God  bless  me !"  said  Lord  Heron  uneasilyy 
as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  card  table. 

^^  The  cards  are  rather  old,  Duncan,  as  yoa 
see." 

*'  Oh,  they  are  very  well." 

'^  Jamie  Meldrum,  of  Deeside,  died  of  apo- 
plexy, didn't  he,  Peggy  ?*' 

'^  Of  course  he  did." 

"This  apoplexy  is  getting  to  a  terriUc 
head." 
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"  It  will  get  to  your  head,  if  you  go  to  sleep 
as  you  do.     But  mind  your  cards.*' 

"Aye — **  said  Lord  Heron  musing,  as  he 
took  up  his  cards.  *^  I  know^  somebody  told 
me  Andrew  Murdoch  was  better." 

Next  morning,  Duncan  Brantome  lefl  Sea- 
weed Court  at  an  early  hour.  Mary  was  un- 
happy— she  sat  with  her  pupils  in  the  library, 
and  the  eldest  girl  asked  her  why  tears  were 
always  coming  into  her  eyes  3  and  made  Mary 
blush  crimson,  by  saying  she  had  observed 
that  she  cried,  last  time  Duncan  Brantome  went 
away. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mary  walked  alone  by  the 
stream  side,  and  her  thoughts  there,  made  her 
heart  ache  with  more  impatient  torment  than 
before. 

'*I  am  ever  to  be  wretched  !'*  thought  Mary 
sadly — and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  to  be  so,  for 
on  returning  to  the  house,  she  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  waiting  for  her. 

o  5 
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Dirk  Court.  FeU  Street^  E^&nhwrgk. 

9rdJuney  18— 

*^  Mary  \  Mary  !*'  how  shall  I  tell  you  what 
has  happened,  I  thought  the  worst  had  befidkn 
me  that  almost  could  befal — but  there  b  to  be 
no  end  to  my  sorrows.  The  lawsuit  of  which  I 
hoped  so  much,  has  been  lost !  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  it — Mr. 
Pyke  called  on  me  this  forenoon,  and  told  me 
that  the  executors  had  obtained  some  unexpected 
evidence,  which  puts  my  claim  past  hope.  But 
the  worst  has  yet  to  be  told.  The  expenses  of 
the  matter  have  been  terrible,  and  I  understand 
that  I  am  also  bound  to  pay  those  of  papa's  ex- 
ecutors, as  well  as  my  own — 1  have  already 
signed  bills,  how  dreadful  to  think  that  I  have 
signed  bills — to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  Mary  !  Mr.  Pyke  said  that  they  would 
not  press  me  for  payment  of  them,  until  it  was 
convenient  for  me  to  pay  them,  but  when,  or 
how,  or  where,  shall  I  get  a  thousand  pounds  ? 
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Mr.  Pittenween  is  out  of  town  too^  and  will  not 
be  back  for  about  six  weeks^I  have  nobody — 
no  friend  to  consult — my  money  is  nearly  all 
gone  too.  Pray,  Mary,  advise^  write,  write,  Mary 
— I  am  nearly  dead  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  I 
had  sorrows  enough  without  this  new  one — I 
have  been  here  now  for  upwards  of  three  weeks 
— ^it  is  a  dreadful  place,  and  so  lonely  and  dis- 
mal, that,  at  one  time,  I  think  it  would  hate 
broken  my  heart.  But  there  is  too  much  grief 
there  already,  to  let  me  mind  other,  things 
much.  But  Mary,  it  is  so  dreadful  to  be  thus 
hopelessly  in  debt — in  debt !  how  very  strange 
it  sounds,  but  it  is  no  less  true  for  all  that.  And 
our  cottage  on  Deeside,  all  my  hopes  of  that 
are  gone  now  !  I  am  so  vexed  that  I  wrote  so 
confidently  of  them,  as  this  dreadful  matter 
will  make  your  disappointment  so  great-^but 
Mr.  Pyke  always  spoke  with  so  much  confi- 
dence of  my  gaining  the  lawsuit,  and  I  was  so 
anxious  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  thought 
would    give  you  pleasure,  that  I  fear   I   have 
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written  uncautiously  to  you.  Oh^  Mary !  1 
am  wretched !  I  wonder  I  am  alive — I  am  rait 
no  human  being  can  long  endure  suchsufoinp 
as  mine  are.  And  the  future,  Mary,  how  dread- 
ful to  think  of  that  ]  Pray  write — I  have  nothing 
to  cheer  me  but  your  letters,  though  I  fear  it 
will  be  hard  for  anything  to  do  that  now.  I 
know  not  what  to  do»  Mary^.  My  head  is  dim 
and  you  see  how  my  hand  trembles^  I  have  such 
strange  terrors  haunting  me,  Mary.  Surely, 
mine  has  been  a  bitter  lot.  But  my  paper  is 
filled — write  me  Mary,  I  shall  count  the  dayi 
till  I  get  your  letter. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Jessib  Macoib." 

Mary's  blood  ran  coldly  through  her  blue 
veins,  as  she  read  her  sister's  letter. 

"Alas!"  thought  she,  "poor  Jessie  adn 
counsel  of  one,  who  needs  it  herself — I  have 
only  griefs  to  give  her.*' 

But  Mary  gave  her  not  those — she  drove 
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away  all  thoughts  of  herself  from  her  mind, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  full  of  gentle  wisdom, 
and  the  hopes  which  Heaven  gives  the  good. 
Thoughts  of  peace  they  were,  earnest  in  their 
simple  beauty ;  but  Mary  felt  as  she  sealed  the 
letter,  that  the  reality  of  the  calamity  could  not 
be  changed  by  those. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


M188  File  and  Mb.  Pykb. 


On  the  day  that  Jessie  received  her  sister's 
letter,  and  during  the  very  time  that  it  wt» 
being  read  by  her,  Mr.  Matthew  Pyke  wis 
walking  along  the  pavement  of  Fell  Street, 
towards  the  oppressive  opening  of  Dirk  Court. 
His  step  was  not  cheerful,  although  it  was 
firm ;  it  had  a  reflective  lingering  in  it,  whidi 
trifled  with  progression—  though  he  still  went 
on.     A  dray  horse  fell  on  the   street,  and  Fyke 
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waited  till  he  saw  the  heavy  brute  flogged  up 
to  his  legs  again — an  elderly  gentleman,  in  a 
brushed  pea-green  surtout  with  a  brown  silk 
umbrella  under  his  arm,  was  standing  at  a  shop 
window,  looking  at  some  well-known  engravings 
after  Wilkie,  and  though  Pyke  knew  them 
nearly  as  well  as  he  did  the  Royal  Arms^  he 
paused  some  moments^  and  contemplated  them 
by  the  old  gentleman's  side — There  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  Pyke. 

He  was  now  on  the  progress  of  his  third  visit 
to  Jessie  since  the  interview,  at  which  he  had 
told  her  of  the  loss  of  the  lawsuit ;  and  during 
those  two  intermediate  calls,  he  had  spoken  in 
language  which  had  strayed  from  expressions  of 
friendship  and  interest,  to  those  of  tenderness, 
which  had  always  been  checked  by  Jessie's 
shrinking  from  meeting  them  in  the  slightest 
portion  of  the  spirit,  which  only  gave  them  to 
her  a  most  painful  tone. 

Pyke  saw  this,  and  it  mortified  and  enraged 
him — He  had,  all  along,  cherished  the  hope  that 
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he  should  obtain  sufficient  influence  oyer  hii 
intended  victim,  to  induce  her,  on  the  M  of 
her  latest  hopes,  to  become  his  wife — he  thought 
coarsely  of  woman's  feelings — as  those  who  hiTe 
never  had  the  means  or  desire  to  call  their 
beauties  forth  ever  do — as  those  who  have  t 
rude  power  to  corrupt  the  weak,  but  who  lade 
utterly  the  god-like  power  to  raise  to  a  strength 
fiu*  higher  than  that  of  man's  virtue  which  he 
boasts  the  most,  the  fragile  thing,  who  in  the 
purity  of  angel  trust,  clings  to  him  in  a  wonhip 
which  Heaven  does  not  rebuke — Pyke  was  skilled 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  morbid  grossness  which 
comes  over  the  feelings  of  the  ruined  heart  thit 
cannot  break;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
high-toned  worth  of  the  proud  woman's  bosom ; 
or  if  he  knew  it,  it  was  as  a  sceptic  knows 
scripture  texts,  to  scoff  at  them. 

And  so  it  was,  that  he  was  mortified  at  per- 
ceiving that  his  masked  overtures  of  love,  had, 
amid  all  her  misery,  been  shrunk  from  with 
angry  pain  by  her,  who,  up  to  this  point  of 
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conquest,  had  fallen  so  fully  into  his  power- 
he  had  a  dislike  to  resort  to  the  last  altematiTe, 
not  from  any  scruples  as  to  its  own  nature,  but 
because  it  was  irritating  to  think  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so. 

And  it  was  even  with  such  feelings,  that 
Pyke  walked  along  the  pavement  of  Fell  Street. 
For  the  last  two  days,  File  had  goaded  him 
to  have  recourse  to  the  last  alternative  with 
their  intended  prey — Pyke,  as  already  stated, 
had  not  the  slightest  scruple,  nor  in  his  purpose 
to  destroy,  was  there  a  shadow  of  turning — but 
the  feelings  which  steeled  to  adherence,  had 
their  source  in  visions  which  gave  no  amenity 
to  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  affair — ^There 
was  the  stubborn  knowledge  of  its  necessity — 
the  angry  determination  to  achieve  his  end,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  character  of  the 
means,  which  was  not  grateful  to  him. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine,  that  he 
thought  for  a  moment  of  what  they  might  be 
to  others ;  Matthew  Pyke  only  thought  of  him- 
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Kl^andfehtliifcitwoiiidfaeHKk  moR  pl» 
wnt,  if  tlic  bcmtiful  wiJoir  waaM  thrpy  hawlf 
mto  hk  amiB — and  he  ooee  had  an  ohmc 
hope  of  the  kind— than  that  he  ahooU  haicli 
■Mtfn  TDond  her  circimutanoea^  the  huiif 
tackk  to  drag  her  there. 

But  FQe  disliked  the  lingering  ramiwitina  of 
raeh  thoughts  as  theK.  The  Efanwood  appcd 
had  been  decided  as  Prkefaretold,  and  the  «id 
atftomeTy  who,  until  dien,  had  been  sUiugtly 
hannted  br  doubts  of  its  ultimate  issue,  buif 
most  impatient  to  hoist  the  bbck  flag,  and  pv- 
s«e  their  adTsntage  Tigorooahr. 

Miss  File  opened  the  door  to  >Ir.  I^ke,  wi 
he  accompanied  her  to  her  small  parionr,  mi 
sat  down  there :  while  his  hostess  resomed  kcr 
knitting,  making  her  bonj  fingers  keep  a  kind 
of  strange  time,  to  the  tiddng  of  the  dock. 

''  How  is  the  widow  ?"  demanded  Prke 

**  Well  enough,  I  beliere— what  should  d 
her?'' 

'*  She  has  low  qurila^  has  she  not?^ 
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''The  devil  mend  them !''  thought  Miss  File, 
but  she  only  said — ''  she  is  inclined  that  way.'^ 

"  And  has  been  worse  of  late?'* 

"  I  think  she  has.  Have  you  fixed  on  your 
marriage  day  V 

''No,  Miss  File — we  have  not  done  that 
yet.'' 

"  She  has  lost  the  lawsuit,  I  hear/'  said  Re- 
becca, adjusting  her  knitting  needles. 

"  She  has — yes — she  has  lost  that." 

"Umr 

"But  what  matters  it.  You  yourself,  who 
had  so  many  admirers,  well  know  that  the  loss 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  does  not  alter  the 
affection  of  a  man,  when  he  has  really  set  his 
heart  on  a  woman  to  love  her.*' 

This  was  a  very  false  thrust,  for  Miss  File 
knew  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  Mr.  Pyke  saw  so 
at  once. 

"  And  though  she  is  poor,  now,"  he  rejoined, 
"  something  may  one  day  fall  to  her/' 

Miss  File's  hard  eyes  twinkled  intelligibly. 
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«  How  is  Titus?''  she  inquired. 

"  He  is  very  well.'* 

"  Urn !— Yes,  I  dare  say  he  is  very  wdl. 
Bid  you  ever  know  such  a  brute  V 

"I  never  did/' 

**  I  think,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  wore  a 
hat,  Titus  is  the  worst/' 

"  He  is  not  the  best,  certainly.'* 

^^And  you  have  not  fixed  your  maniage 
day?" 

"  I  have  not — and  I  will  deal  frankly  with 
you,  the  widow  is  disposed  to  run  rather 
crustily." 

Miss  File  put  down  her  work,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Pyke. 

"  I  knew  it!"  she  exclaimed.  "Well,  after 
that  I'' 

**  She  is,  upon  my  word.** 

"  She  has  not  paid  the  expenses  of  the  law- 
suit ?" 

"  Not  a  penny  of  them.    Yes,  she  paid  fifty 
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pounds  I  think — but  we  have  her  notes  of  hand 
for  nine  hundred." 

*'  And  she  begins  to  run  crustily  ?" 

«  She  does."' 

^^  I  wish  I  was  a  man/'  said  Miss  File  setting 
her  teeth. 

"  And  what  then  ?'' 

'^  If  I  did  not  break  her  in  to  be  as  gentle  as 
a  worn-out  horse,  my  name  is  not  Rebecca  File 
— and  it  is  that,  at  all  events." 

"You  will  assist  me,  I  know, Miss  File." 

"  Won't  I  give  her  pride  a  fall,  if  she  plays 
my  lady  now !  I  have  already  borne  enough 
from  her,  God  knows.'* 

Miss  File  seemed  quite  to  forget,  that  she 
was  speaking  to  Mr.  Pyke  of  a  woman  whom 
he  intended  to  make  his  lawful  wife ;  and  he  too, 
felt  no  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the  turn  which 
the  conversation  had  taken. 

"  I  knew  I  could  trust  to  your  assistance.  It 
was  I  that  sent  her  to  you." 

*^  Nine  hundred  pounds,  did  you  say  ?" 
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"  That  is  the  sum — there  are  four  notes  of 
liand,  all  payable  on  demand/' 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

*^  I  should  like  the  matter  to  be  settled  Terr 
soon.  I  have  not  spoken  yet,  in  any  way  like 
a  threat— but  File  is  my  partner,  and  I  rcdBy 
cannot  pay  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to 
give  her  months  and  weeks  to  make  up  her 
mind— '^ 

"And  why  should  you?"  said  Miss  File, 
hastily — "  and  the  idea  of  your  paying  'Ktus 
any  thing  for  her ! — Fd  put  arsenic  in  his  gruel 
first — but  he  is  too  wise  to  call  on  me.  He 
knows  what  he  should  get.  Ah  my  pretty 
dainty^I  think  I  soon  made  Mrs.  Kttenwecn 
tired  of  getting  me  to  open  the  stairhead  door 
to  her — Nine  hundred  pounds,^*  continued  Miai 
File,  nodding  her  head  desperately,  as  if  some 
one,  by  an  act  of  unparalleled  depravity,  had 
robbed  herself  of  the  sum—"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
what  will  this  world  come  to ! " 

"  You  may  say  that — '* 
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^^  And  there  is  something  good  coming  to 
her?" 

**  A  trifle — ^but  worth  waiting  for — ^you  imder- 
stand?" 

"  I  do — I  only  hope  it  may  not  come  for 
some  time — " 

"  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do  that—" 

•*  Ah,  my  dainty  lady,  the  *  good  woman ' 
will  live  to  spit  at  you  yet  \"  thought  Miss  File, 
but  a  vague  sense  of  decency  told  her  that  it 
was  not  a  proper  wish  to  express  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  a  future  husband,  so  she  only  re- 
peated *'  Nine  hundred  pounds  !" 

"  That  is  the  sum — I  must  tell  her  that  if 
she  does  not  come  to  a  decision  immediately, 
legal  steps  will  be  taken  on  the  bills." 

"  Do." 

"  You  can  do  much  for  me.  Miss  File." 

"  ril  do  more  than  you  think  of— I'll  do-all 
that  you  wish,"  said  Rebecca  eagerly. 

"  I  thought  you  would." 

'*  And  you're  sure  of  it — I  can't  knit  any 
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more,  thinking  of  what  I  won't  do,  if  she  dam 
to  set  me  at  defiance  now/' 

^  You  mean,  set  me  at  defiance/' 

**  It  is  all  the  same — I  know  what  you  want" 

"  It  is  really  pleasant  to  speak  with  a  person 
of  your  penetration.  Miss  File." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  Pve  penetration  enough — If  I 
don't  teach  you  a  lesson  now,  my  pretty  hawk 
— one  that  you  will  cover  your  eyes  for,  if  you 
ruffle  your  feathers  at  me — Aye,  will  I  P' 

"  But  she  won't,"  said  Pjrke,  the  lover. 

''  She  had  not  need — You  said  nine  hundred 
pounds?" 

«  I  did." 

^'There's  a  baggage,  now !"  thought  Miss 
File — but  she  only  said  aloud — "  I  wish  you  all 
happiness  with  her." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do." 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  her?" 

"  If  you  please.'* 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  please — /  shall  take  care 
of  that." 
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'^  Well,  Miss  File,  I  shall  visit  her  if  she  is 
disengaged/' 

"Sarah!" 

"  TeSy  Me'm,"  said  the  drudge,  appearing. 

«  What  shall  she  teU  her  ?" 

*'  Present  Mr.  Pyke's  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Macoir,  and  tell  her  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  her,  on  particular  business." 

*^  Yes,  Sir." 

"  You  hear  what  Mr.  Fyke  says  ?'* 

"  Yes,  Me'm."^ 

^*  Well  then,  go — and  mind  if  you  make  any 

blunder,  now,  Fll but  you  know  what  I'll 

do.'^ 

**  Yes,  Me'm— no,  Me'm,"  said  the  girl,  dis- 
appearing. 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  returned,  to  lead 
Mr.  Pyke  to  Jessie's  rooms. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Thb  Climax  of  tab  Intbrvibws: 


Whether  it  was  the  peculiar  state  of  Mr. 
Pyke's  own  feelings,  or  whether  there  reaUy 
was  any  change  in  Jessie's  manner,  it  seemed 
to  him,  that  he  was  received  by  her  in  a 
way  different  from  what  was  usual  in  her  de^ 
meanour  towards  him — One  thing  is  certain,  it 
made  him  feel  himself  to  be  a  villain — but  Mr. 
Fyke  was  a  man  whom  such  a  conviction,  how- 
ever lively,  could  not  much  disturb. 
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The  scene  he  was  ushered  into^  had  a  beauty 
of  its  own.  Jessie  looked  lovely — 'Her  pale 
face  had  that  expression  of  hopeless  sorrow 
which,  when  staid  and  resting  on  itself^  gives 
sweet  haughtiness  to  woman's  beauty ;  the  dark 
eyes  had  still  sparkling  in  them  the  dew  of  the 
tears  which  she  had  shed  over  Mary's  letter, 
which  lay  open  beside  her — and  her  silken  hair, 
in  the  rich  negligence  of  uncared-for  effect,  fell 
around  her  countenance  in  a  grace,  more  natu- 
ral than  any  painter  has  given  poetry  to — for 
painters,  in  the  characters  of  woman's  aspects, 
are  only  happy,  in  extremes — And  the  light  too, 
so  dim,  as  it  came  into  the  antient  suite  of 
rooms — Jessie's  dress  of  black,  and  the  patrician 
guise  which  remained  amid  her  woe — there  was 
something  solemn — something  of  that  subduing 
feeling  which  comes  by  looking  on  the  wreck 
of  what  is  proud— a  feeling  which  extends  to 
inanimate  things,  for  who  ever  saw  a  noble  ship 
bent  over  among  the  breakers  of  the  rocks,  or  a 
majestic  tree,  which  the  eye  used  to  gaze  up 
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upon,  lying  prostrate  on  the  green,  mthoat 
having  a  feeling  which  was  solemn  and  sobdii- 
ing?  The  pride  of  beanty  still  remained  in  Jes- 
sie Kenmuir,  the  eyes  had  their  pure  tone  mi- 
changed^the  chisseUed  lips  had  not  leazntyti 
the  poet  says^  to  have  their  expressions  ^  coined,' 
and  the  fine  figure  preserved  the  round  Iinet 
which  embody  grace — still  there  was  a  wreck 
somewhere — ^for  there  was  great  grief  on  an 
aspect^  which  nature  seemed  to  have  clothed  for 
homage. 

Jessie  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  Mr.  I^ke  sat 
down,  but  on  one  nearer  to  herself,  than  the  one 
she  had  assigned  him. 

"  I  regret  the  necessity  of  this  visit,  Mn- 
Macoir/'  said  he,  *'  although  in  one  sense,  I  can 
hardly  regret  any  occasion  which  gives  me  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you— but  I  should  be  leu 
your  fi-iend  than  I  am,  if  I  did  not  feel  grief 
and  concern  for  that  which  has  made  this  visit 
necessary — so  necessary.*' 

'^  Let  me  hear  what  it  is,"  said  Jessie. 
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^'My  partner,  Mrs.  Macoiri  is  a  man  of 
steel— When  things  go  well  with  him^  there  is 
not  a  more  pleasant,  or  more  honourable  man 
breathing;  but  when  things  go  wrong,  be  is  a 
person  who  in  his  spleen  would  sacrifice  man- 
kind.^^ 

''Well,Mr.  Pyke/^ 

*'Tour  bills,  my  dear  Madam,  he  has  actually 
got  possession  of,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  en- 
treaties, is  determined  to  take  legal  steps  on 
them/' 

*' What  are  these?''  inquired  Jessie,  in  a  fal- 
tering tone. 

'^  The  terms  are  technical,  my  dear  Madam, 
and  would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  you,  but  the 
result  of  them  is,  unhappily,  more  so.  In  a 
very  few  days  you  will  be  liable  to  be — ^what 
name  shall  I  give  it? — believe  me,  Mrs.  Ma- 
coir,  I  had  rather  walk  among  red  hot  plough- 
shares, than  be  compelled  to  tell  you  this— but 
I  must— yes,  there  is  no  help  for  it.** 

''Let  me  hear  if' 
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*^  There  is  the  recording  of  the  pn>lc8t-«iiiii- 
marj  diligence  follows — but  these  terms  m  of 
course  unintelligible  to  you^  and  only  disgiui 
what  I  am  compelled  to  tell — in  a  Tery  tm 
days,  you  will  be  liable  to  be  taken  to  prisflo.^ 

Jessie's  very  lips  turned  pale. 

"  Nay,  this  very  night,  had  Mr.  Rle  the  re- 
motest suspicion  that  from  what  I  now  tell  yon— 
I  confess,  a  breach  of  confidence  to  my  part* 
ner — but  had  he,  through  his  sister,  or  by  my 
other  means,  the  idea  that  you  were  to  go  awij, 
to  avoid  such  an  odious  consequence  of  this  un- 
happy lawsuit — ^he  could  bring  about  the  wont 
of  what  I  have  told  you — in  an  hour.^* 

Jessie  in  her  agony  felt  her  brain  turning 
round. 

•'The  mere  restraint  on  liberty,  is  whit 
many  could  endure,''  continued  Pyke,  watdiing 
with  snakelike  attention  the  changes  of  hff 
countenance — '^that,  comparatively  speakingy  ii 
nothing ;  but  it  is  the  society  one  is  compelled 
to  mingle  in  at    those  dreadful    places—the 
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worst  of  both  sexes — ^manj  good  people  may 
be  there,  but  then  the  harsh  truth  remains,  that 
there  are  more  of  the  worthless  than  the  good. 
To  one  like  you,  such  a  place  would  have  more 
bitterness  than  death^The  very  thought  of 
your  being  one  moment  there,  has  nearly 
driven  me  mad  !^' 

Jessie  felt  as  if  stupified. 

'^  It  is  very  strange,  that  in  an  age  which  lays 
such  claims  to  refinement  as  ours,'^  continued 
Pyke,  as  if  musing,  although  he  was  far  from 
thinking  of,  or  caring  much  just  then,  for  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^^it 
is  very  strange,  that  such  a  dreadful  form  of 
aggression  should  be  in  ripe  power  among  us 
still ;  for  even  to  a  man  of  anything  like  refine- 
ment, such  helpless  contact  with  the  vile,  is  a 
most  dreadful  thing :  but  to  a  lady,  there  is  no 
name  of  licensed  oppression,  so  bad  that  might 
not  suit  a  better  thing.  The  very  thought  of  it 
makes  one's  heart  throb  impatiently — It  is  the 
last  and  the  worst  of  ills.'' 
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''  l8  all  this  real  ?**  thought  Jessie* 
"  Once  there— it  is  my  duty  to  tell  yoa  sB- 
once  there^  the  sacredness  of  that  caste,  whidi 
purity — I  do  not  speak  of  rank — ^which  purity 
gives^  is  gone — gone,  because  the  ears  ue  not 
made  of  lead,  nor  the  eyes  of  steel — gone,  be- 
cause the  contact  of  the  base — ^in  the  feelings  of 
the  living,  can  even  pollute  the  ashes  of  tbe 
dead.  I  speak  without  searching  for  plesssnt 
words,  for  this  is  no  time  to  disguise  reali* 
ties ;  it  is  not  a  friend's  part  to  conceal  the 
nature  of  an  evil  which  is  at  hand  to  over- 
whelm— ^and  such  an  evil^  Righteous  Het- 
venl  why  is  it  suffered  to  exist?  Had  I 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  (Pyke  !  Pyke !)  I  cooU 
not  tell  it  fitly — its  knowledge  is  too  dire  for 
the  painting  of  forms  of  speech*  I  tell  yoa 
Mrs.  Macoir,  I,  who  am  a  man,  and  havefbond 
the  purest  and  only  real  happiness  of  my  We 
in  the  society  of  the  good — in  the  worthy  ambi- 
tion to  be  great  in  the  means  of  conferring  hap- 
piness on  my  fellow  creatures,  and  in  the  hdy 
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hopes  which — ^most  unworthily,  I  grant — I  have 
been  fidn  to  cherish  of  that  eternity,  which, 
after  all,  alone  is  lif<^  (oh,  Pyke  !  Pyke !  Pyke !) 
I  who  am  a  man,  and  mated,  as  the  poet  says,  to 
the  rufflings  of  the  world— and  in  the  painful 
relations  of  my  profession,  exposed  every  day, 
to  see  mankind  in  colours,  which  would  disguise 
our  common  race  from  such  as  you — I,  Mrs. 
Macoir,  would  rather  offer  up  my  life — ^rather 
die — might  I  die  without  a  crime,  a  resort  from 
the  ills  of  life  which  Providence,  in  the  purposes 
of  our  being,  has  so  clearly  denied  to  us — I 
would  rather  die  twenty  deaths,  than  spend 
twenty  days  in  a  prison.  But  for  a  lady  !  the 
worst  torments  of  life,  have  no  name  more  ut- 
terly hopeless,  than  this  single  calamity  can 
make.'' 

Jessie's  mind  was  almost  paralyzed. 

"  My  partner  Mr.  File,  is  a  man  of  iron  ; 
and  really,  I,  having  recommended  to  him  so 
strongly  to  expend  the  large  sums  we  have 
done  in  the  case,  am  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
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oppose  the  nevexitj  whidi  he  is  sue  to  we 
against  you — besides  I  am  his  junior  partner; 
he  is  a  man  much  older,  and  of  nnidi  pmter 
Imowledge  of  the  world  than  I — in  many  cssei» 
I  have  allowed  the  firm  to  sustain  heavy  I 
by  my  reluctance  to  injure  any  cme,  to 
know  that  any  one  was  sufiering  on  our  t 
although  in  pursuance  of  our  jnat  claims.  Uj 
partner  is  all  head,  now  I,  Mrs.  Macdbr,  as  efoj 
body  says — I  know  it  is  a  weakneaa— I  sm  sD 
heart,  (Pyke  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  aot 
making  overtures  of  companionship  to  sn  so- 
tress)  and  all  that  tells  against  me,  with  vj 
partner  now.  But  I  could  not  resist  the  d^ 
sire,  the  passionate  desire  to  come  here,  tfd 
although  somewhat  in  breach  of  confidence  to 
him,  apprize  you  of  the  measures  which  w 
being  taken  against  you." 

^  What  am  I  to  do  ?*'  demanded  Jessie. 

**  If  you  had  any  friend  who  would  adfSBce 
you  the  nine  hundred  pounds.*' 

"  Oh,  I  have  none  !  I  have  none !'' 
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'^  Tou  surprise  me— and  yet  why  should  I 
be  surprised? — this  world  is  never  known  till 
sad  experience  makes  us  feel  what  it  is/' 

''  What  shall  I  do  !'^  exclaimed  Jessie^  wring- 
ing her  hands.  ^'  Is  there  no  way,  no  way  of 
avoiding  this  dreadful  result.'' 

^  There  is  one  way/*  said  Pyke^  speaking 
slowly^  and  as  if  with  reluctance. 

'^  Let  me  hear  it^*'  said  Jessie  eagerly. 

*'  I  almost  dare  not/^ 

''Do,  do;  nothing  can  be  so  dreadful  ai 
this/' 

''Mrs.  Macoir/'  said  Pyke  in  an  altered 
tone,  "  I  never  was  a  person  who  knew  the  art 
of  disguise,  and  though  I  have  always  struggled 
to  conceal  my  feelings  towards  you,  I  have  had 
so  many  sad  proofs  of  my  own  want  of  power  to 
hide  my  real  sentiments,  that  it  is  paying  a  very 
slight  tribute  to  your  discernment  to  presume 
that  you  are  already  acquainted,  with  a  secret 
which  I  had,  until  this  moment,  determined  to 
lock  up  in  my  heart/' 
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Jessie's  countenance  began  to  fireeze,  and  ber 
blood  to  circulate  coldly. 

^'  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  have  not  disoo- 
vered^  what  women  is  seldom  blind  to— and  I 
believe  that  real  attachment  cannot  hide  itadf— 
I  cannot  doubt  that  you  have  already  discovered 
the  respectful  homage  with  which  I  have  ever 
regarded  you ;  and  that  its  avowal  now,  is  oolj 
telling  what  you  know.  Had  you  been  rich, 
had  you  even  gained  this  unfortunate  lawsuit^ 
which  has  given  us  both  so  much  pain^  mj 
lips  should  ever  have  been  sealed  on  sndi  t 
subject — one  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
labour  I  had  taken — for  the  sleepless  nights  of 
anxiety  for  your  welfare ;  that,  and  the  thought 
that  you  would  think  of  me  as  a  friend  who  had 
served  you,  would  have  been  a  consolation  to  me 
till  my  dying  day.  But  now,  when  poor,  and  a 
prison  almost  opening  its  gates  to  receive  you 
— when  all  the  world  seems  to  have  forsaken 
you — when  unfriended  and  standing  in  audi 
need  of  some  one  to  shield  you  from  almost  the 
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worst  evils  of  life,  I  am  emboldened  in  the 
frankness  of  my  nature^  in  the  worship  of  my 
hearty  to  offer  you  a  hand^  most  unworthy  of 
your  clasping)  but  still  thank  Heaven !  an  honest 
one." 

Jessie  seemed  to  have  lost  her  breath. 

''  A  hand  which  can  protect  you  too^'^  con- 
tinued Pyke — '^my  home  is  an  humble  one^  but 
it  will  shelter  you  as  a  sacred  thing  from  all  the 
evils  of  the  worlds  with  which  you  have  strug- 
gled so  long — once  my  wife/ all  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  result  of  this  law- suit — and  there  is 
a  heavy  one  also  against  you  from  the  other 
side — of  all  this  you  will  be  relieved — I  shall 
arrange  the  latter,  and  the  former,  the  heavier 
one,  will  then  be  between  partner  and  partner 
— the  harass  of  your  days  will  be  at  an  end, 
and  if  a  husband's  love  can  make  you  so,  you 
will  be  happy." 

*'Mr.  Pyke,"  said  Jessie,  speaking  with 
blanched  lips,  ''there  is  a  character  of  sincerity 
in  what  you  say." 
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^'Can  jm  doubt  itl'*  exflktmnd  Mr.  ^n 
pusionately,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  was  gnqng 
the  title  deeds  of  Eenmuir. 

''  I  neither  doubt  it,  nor  caie  to  know  it 
real,"  said  Jessie  with  a  warmer  cheek — ^'^but  I 
am  bound  for  my  honour's  sake  to  tell  you, 
that  the  alternative  is  even  more  dreadful  to  me 
than  the  worst  of  the  evils  you  have  hinted  at 
Tou  forget  yourself.  Sir  !'*  said  Jessie,  with  her 
dark  eyes  burning,  and  her  proud  lips,  in  spite 
of  her  misery,  instinct  with  defiance — **  that  you 
mistake  me,  is  unworthy  of  myself  to  tell.  Nay, 
Sir,  the  friendship  you  lay  claim  to,  is  of  your 
own  naming,  and  the  occasion  of  it  of  your  own 
creating — I  see  nothing  in  the  memory  of  the 
past,  or  in  the  terrors  of  the  present,  to  make 
me  understand  the  fitness  of  the  term — I  pray 
you  to  remember  that  this  interview  was  called 
for  by  you,  on  the  ground  of  important  business 
•r— and  to  know  that  when  you  go  beyond  that, 
you  abuse  the  liberty  I  have  given  you." 

Pyke  was  silenced  and  pale,  but  his  eyes 
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glowed  like  those  of  a  wounded  asp.  Jessie's 
face  was  flushed^  though  there  was  no  longer 
a  tnnnble  on  her  frame — and  had  a  painter 
pictured  them  at  that  moment,  they  would 
have  verj  oddly  reversed  the  characters  of  debtor 
and   creditor.     But   there  was  little   of   this 

element  in  the  mutual  portraiture,  although 

« 

the  mischief— -or  to  keep  up  the  terms  of  art**- 
^*  the  subject "  very  much  depended  on  it. 

^^Mrs.  Macoir/'  said  Mr.  Pyke,  who  had 
fiercely  gathered  up  his  wits — ^^  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  deserved  this  at  your  hands-^When 
you  speak  of  interviews,  and  of  abusing  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you,  which  you  have  given 
me,  and  for  which,  I  assure  you — ^in  spite  of 
the  extreme,  and,  forgive  me,  if  I  say  so,  un-> 
reasonable  harshness  with  which  you  are  now 
disposed  to  regard  it— I  am  most  grateful,  I 
should  be  false  to  the  feelings  which  I  have 
ventured  to  confess,  if  I  did  not  warn  you,  that 
a  few  days  may  give  you  intruders  who  will 
neither  stay  pleasure,  nor  measure  words — ^The 
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office  of  a  friend  is  to  teach  knowledge,  without 
the  pangs  of  its  experience — for  every  body  in 
this  life  is  taught  knowledge,  whether  they  hive 
friends  or  no — and,  though  you  repel  my  fedinp 
from  having  it  for  you,  I  have  no  wish,  Hearcn 
knows,  to  intrude  on  the  sanctity  of  your  pre- 
sence— ^for  I  can  call  it  by  no  meaner  term- 
but  to  keep  ruder  steps  away  ;  and  were  I  kii 
a  friend  than  in  your  anger  you  consider  me, 
I  should  not  press  on  your  attention,  results 
which  your  former  condition  in  life,  seem  to 
make  you  slow  to  believe — My  part  shall  be 
played  zealously— it  shall  not  have  its  obli- 
gations weakened  by  a  hasty  word ;  and  once 
more,  in  spite  of  all  you  have  said  to  me,  I  call 
on  you  to  consider  aright  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed/' 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  consider  them  best,  when 
I  am  alone/'  said  Jessie,  still  smarting  angrily 
from  what  affected  her  feelings  like  an  outrage, 
and  beginning  to  view  Mr.  Pyke  in  a  light 
which  was  not  favourable. 
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*'  Were  you  mistress  of  Kenmoir/'  said  Pyke, 
(forgetting  himself^)  **  the  slightest  word  in  such 
an  impatient  spirit^  would  make  me  quit  your 
presence  for  ever — ^but  your  condition  is  such^ 
that  it  demands  forbearance  on  my  part,  even 
for  injuries  which  give  me  more  pain  than  you 
know  when  you  inflict  them — I  must,  were  they 
my  last  words,  warn  you  that  there  is  a  progress 
in  the  hours  to  you^  as  certain,  as  it  is  dreadful 
— ^This  very  morning,  proceedings  have  com- 
menced— I  cannot,  Mrs.  Macoir,  I  really  cannot, 
see  you  blindly  suffering  the  waves  to  crowd 
around  you,  without  warning  you,  in  spite  of  all 
your  anger,  that  they  are  so— I  can  be  proud  as 
well  as  you — I  do  not  seek  to  press  a  suit  which 
you  have  so  harshly  repelled — there  was  I  am 
sure,  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  I  made 
it,  to  call  forth  bitterness  on  its  rejection — of 
that  I  have  no  more  to  say,  although  I  may 
have  much  to  feel — but  once  more  let  me 
implore  you  to  consider  the  dreadful  toils  which 
are  gathering  around  you.'^ 
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'<  And  of  whose  setting  are  they  ?*'  demanded 
Jessie  angrily,  as  unable  to  controul  her  indig- 
nation she  walked  up  and  down  the 
'^This  matter  is  of  your  own  causing— I 
wished  to  go  to  law  with  Margaret  Crawfind— 
Had  you  spoken  of  the  chance  of  such  a  fesult 
as  this,  when  you  proposed  to  conunence  the 
action,  do  you  think  that  I  should  have  been  t 
party  to  it  ?'^   said  Jessie,  turning  her  flashing 
dark  eyes  on  him — ^'^I  have  been  passive  all 
along,  and  you  only  call  on  me  to   consider 
matters,  when  there  is  nothing  round  me  but 
terrors." 

^'I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  look  for 
gratitude,''  said  Pyke,  in  a  voice  which  had  the 
stage  accents  of  considerable  feeling — ^<^and  I 
have  only  got  cruel  reproach,  and  the  most 
bitter  scorn— At  least,  do  me  justice,  lady/' 

^' Is  there  no  alternative?*'  demanded  Jessie 
— ^  no  means  of  avoiding  this  dreadful  result, 
but  the  one  I  shall  not  name  again." 
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''None  !''  said  Pyke,  with  a  death  beU  tone 
— «*none!" 

^  Tlien  I  will  endure  the  wont/'  said  Jessie, 
almost  frantically—^  the  worst  that  Heaven  may 
send  me,  which  is  not  of  mj  own  immediate 
causing/^ 

^^  I  wish  you  knew  this  worst,  as  I  do/^  said 
Pyke  with  a  melancholy,  which  the  state  of  his 
mind  made  natural. 

<' There  is  no  alternative?"  demanded  Jessie, 
passionate  in  all  things,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  so,  as  those  terrors  grew  on  her. 

"  I  have  said  there  is  none,**  repeated  Pyke, 
watching  the  changings  of  her  mind,  as  the 
hawk  listens  to  the  notes  of  the  bird,  which 
foretell  its  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  leafy 
bough. 

^^Then  the  worst  of  all  has  come!"  said 
Jessie,  clasping  her  white  hands  together — **  and 
I  must  bear  it  with  the  strength  which  Heaven 
may  afford.*' 

''  It  will  indeed  require  the  strength  of  Hea- 
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ven  to  bear  it,*'  wid  Pyke— ^but  the  time 
for  miracles  is  hopelessly  past — and  the  time 
which  will  make  you — oh !  I  cannot  tell  it  all! 
— worse  than  desolate^  is  creeping  on^  as  sorely, 
as  the  progress  of  the  sun.'' 

Pyke  rose  as  he  said  this,  for  he  saw  that 
Jessie  was  no  longer  disposed  to  answer  him, 
bowed,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Ths  Partners. 


^^  Well,  Pyke,  son  of  your  mother,  for  I  don't 
believe  in  fathers/'  said  Mr.  File  facetiously, 
wiping  his  pen  and  shutting  the  daj*book, 
as  his  partner,  with  a  clouded  brow,  entered  the 
office.  •*  Pyke,  my  comforter — I  have  just  had 
dinner  and  a  small  bottle  of  ale,  Pyke — Ha,  ha ! 
I  have  had  a  visiter,  from  Foster's  children — 
that  is  to  to  say,  pater  est  quern — and  so  on. 
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as  the  old  law  axiom  bbjb,  but  I  don't  bdiefe  in 
fathers.    No,  no !" 

''  Turn  out  those  hang-dog  derks,*'  said  Pyke, 
savagely. 

'^  But  where  shall  I  send  them  V 

"  To  church — any  where.*' 

'^  I  say^  Pyke^  nothmg  has  happened^  eh  ?" 

''  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  aend  the  deiki 
out,  you  giraffe  !     Send  them  all  out,  I  say." 

*'  How  many  are  there?" 

"Three.  Send  one  to  the  Parliament  house— 
the  other  to  the  bank,  and  give  half  a  crown  to 
Tom  Robertson  to  get  drunk  with,  and  come  back 
and  mind  the  door." 

**  How  very  secret  you  are,*'  said  File,  return- 
ing from  having  done  his  partner's  bidding,  and 
writing  down  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the 
debt  of  Thomas  Robertson,  trustee,  and  executor 
on  more  matters  than  he  knew. 

"Are  they  all  gone?'* 

"  They  are,  they  are — gone  like  the  last  year's 
snow,*'  said  Mr.  File,  raising  himself  on  his 
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desk-stooL    ''  And  how  did  the  widow  behave^ 
Pyke?'' 

^^  If  you  were  a  person  who  could  assist  one^ 
now,  with  an  J  kind  of  advice,  I  might  tellyou/^ 
answered  Pyke  hanging  up  his  hat,  and  seating 
himself. 

''Come/' said  Mr.  Pile,  cheerfully  — ''per- 
haps I  am,  perhaps  I  am.'' 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  said  Pyke,  putting  his 
chin  upon  his  clasped  hands  with  his  elbows  on 
the  desk,  while  his  keen  eyes  as  usual  seemed 
as  they  looked  forward  to  the  opposite  part  of 
the  room,  to  be  fixed  on  something  inside  his 
own  forehead. 

"  Well,  Pyke,  don't  get  out  of  temper,  for 
anything  a  woman  may  have  said  or  done.  Tou 
know  it  is  only  like  the  twistings  of  a  bird  in 
the  net — she  is  in  our  own  power — we  hold  the 
body  —  mind  that.  We  have  her  fast.  It 
would  be  no  use  having  her  as  we  have,  if  she 
would  consent  to  be  our  own^  of  her  own 
free  will.'' 
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'^  FflCi  you  have  got  some  ahieds  of  sense  in 
you  of  late — I  declare  you  have/* 

'^  And  yoU;  Pyke,  have  got  some  patches  of 
folly  han^g  loosely  about  you^  for  the  last  ten 
days." 

<'  I  think  I  have.  File,  cursed  folly !"  sud 
Fyke  hastily. 

^«  Well  I  shan't  be  hard  on  you,^  said  old 
File,  in  high  spirits — ^''what  did  the  widow 
say?'' 

«  What  I  thought  she  would  say,  at  first." 

'^Tush!  what  does  it  signify  what  she  says 
at  first — when  a  man  makes  his  wilL  he  first  says 
something  about  his  soul,  but  that  has  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  deed. 
What  matters  it,  what  a  woman  says,  at  first  ? 
don't  let  that  ruffle  you.  Such  a  one  as  she, 
is  sure  to  be  touchy  when  her  will  is  opposed, 
but  what  of  that-^the  bird  that  soars  the 
highest  is  always  the  most  restless  in  its  cage 
— ^but  the  snarer  has  it  for  all  that — ^has  it 
safe." 
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''Yes,  I  believe  she  is  fairly  snared/' said 
Pyke,  thoughtfully.  "Your  sister  is  in  our 
interest.*' 

*'  She  is  sure  to  be  in  the 1  mean,  I  always 

knew  she  would  be ;  the  more  mischief  the 
better  sport  for  Becky;  I  knew  she  would  play 
fetlocks  for  us,  from  the  first.  And  how  is 
Becky?*' 

"  She  is  very  well.*' 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bom  devil  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  did,"  said  Pyke. 

"  Nor  any  body  else.  She  once  put  a  red- 
hot  poker  through  my  violin,  and,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  used  to  cut  the  throats  of  her  wax  dolls." 

"  Did  she  ?"  said  Pyke. 

**  Ay,  she  did ;  and  I  could  tell  you  much 
more  than  that.     But  as  to  the  widow.'' 

''File,  it  is  well,  that  we  have  siure  cards 
there." 

''  I  always  like  sure  cards." 

"  It  is  well,  I  can  tell  you,  that  we  have  them 
there." 

VOL.  III.  I 
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*'  Just  come  a  little  bit  nearer  to  the  pdnt. 
We  may  have  people  dropping  in/' 

'^  We  shall  have  some  tedious  woric  with  tiie 
widow.  Pile." 

<'  What  of  that  ?  what  of  that?— eveiy  mm  has 
tedious  work  with  a  woman.  But  faint  bent— 
you  know,  Pyke  t  ^  Slow  and  sure,'  that's  the 
family  motto  of  the  Files — and  fiur  and  softly 
goes  far  in  a  day.  Come,  I  see  you  are  morti- 
fied,  Pyke,  because  the  widow  does  not  come 
to,  tenderly— but  ifs  aU  one  for  that  in  the 
long  run ;  the  great  thing  is  success — never 
mind  the  marchings  and  countermarchingSy  so 
we  gain  the  battle.'* 

^'  You  are  right.  File — and  we  shall  gain  the 
battle,*'  added  Pyke,  fiercely. 

"  What  did  the  widow  say?*' 

^^  Repelled  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper," 
said  Pyke,  bitterly — "  almost,  scoffed  at  my  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  as  if  I  had  been  as  old,  and 
worthless,  and  stupid  asyou— or  a  barber's  pole, 
or  anything  else.*' 
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« Thank  ye,  Pyke— ha,  ha!  The  widow  haa 
settled  some  of  my  old  scores.  Well,  all's  well 
that  ends  well — and  the  baggage  is  a  biting 
one,  eh,  Pyke  ?  No  matter  for  that,  the  cage 
tames  the  angriest  the  readiest — they  beat 
themselves  against  the  wires.  Were  she  a  staid 
and  demure  person,  she  might  have  given  us  a 
longer  siege.  The  first  to  be  angry  is  the  first 
to  feel — excitement  brings  deep  sleep,  but  hea- 
viness is  stubborn.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  And  the 
widow  gave  it  to  you  ?'* 

''My  turn  is  coming,"  said  Pyke,  with  a 
savage  suUenness  which  delighted  File. 

*'  And  so  it  is — Becky  will  see  to  that.  You 
spoke  of  having  Caption  on  the  bills  V 

"I  did." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  V 

*'  She  got  frightened,  but  after  that  got  angry, 
and  there  was  an  end." 

'«  An  end,  was  it !  Ha !  ha !  ha !— Well  Pjrke, 
you  musn't  get  savage,  because  yon  win  the 
widow  as  a  lawyer,  and  not  as  a  well-dressed 

I  2 
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man— and  you  have  got  a  dressing,  for  I  caa 
see  the  baggage  has  ruffled  you.  Tou  tried  to 
kiss  her,  eh  ?" 

^'  File,  you  must  get  those  bills  noted  imme- 
diately. We  must  have  Diligence  on  them 
without  delay." 

''With  all  my  heart.'' 

**Take  you  the  bills— there  they  mty'^viai 
Pyke,  taking  them  from  his  pocket-book.  ^  Nov* 
mind  everything  done  on  them  is  to  be  at  your 
instance,  not  at  mine.'' 

"That's  right,  put  all  the  blame  on  me.** 

*^  If  she  finds  things  to  be  in  real  progress, 
it  will  blunt  the  edge  of  that  defiance  she  has 
shewn.  You  must  get  Giles  Blood,  to  serve 
her  with  the  Charge  of  Payment — from  what  I 
have  already  told  her,  the  actual  preliminaries 
will  I  think  bring  down  her  spirit — as  devilry 
in  woman  is  called.  The  first  paper  she  is 
served  with,  will  tame  her  a  little.  The  copy 
of  the  Protest  will  tell  her  the  Law — Giles  must 
serve  it  roughly." 
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*' He  can  hardly  do  it  any  way  else" 

''Well  then,  there's  the  less  need  for  instruc- 
tions.*' 

'*  Giles  knows  his  duty,  as  well  as  any  bull- 
dog that  ever  pinned  his  weight  upon  a  lip. 
Giles  is  a  rare  fellow.  He  once  carried  a  dying 
creditor  of  our  friends  Thick  and  Thinne  down 
an  hotel  stairs  on  his  back — the  man  gave  up 
the  ghost  on  the  first  landing,  but  Giles  did 
not  care  for  that,  for  he  told  the  waiters  I 
was  sent  to  arrest  the  body,  and  not  the 
ghost.'  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  —I  have  often  thought 
of  that." 

"Giles  must  be  employed." 

"  You  don't  laugh  at  Giles'  joke — '  I  was  em- 
ployed/ said  old  Giles  *  to  arrest  the  body, 
and  not  the  ghost ' — ha,  ha,  ha ! — But,  Pyke, 
I  forget  you  are  especial  agent  for  some  of  the 
dissenting  chapels,  and  you  are  a  member  of 
some  of  them  yourself — all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, Pyke  — *  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  the 
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body/  said  Giles,  ^  and    have   noOniig  to  do 
with  the  ghost*— ha,  ha,  ha  !*' 

"  Well,  you  will  employ  him/' 

''  Giles  has  done  many  a  job  fi>r  ae-nAnd 
you  would  proceed  at  onoe?  that's  the  xi^t 
way — I  shall  be  uneasy  till  the  thing  is  Mttkd 
now— Every  thing  has  gone  on  so  weQ— I  de- 
clare it  is  like  a  dream.  The  dedsicm  in  tte 
Ehnwood  case — the  lawsuit  of  smoke— the  b3b 
— and  her  living  in  Becky's  house,  I  say,  ^fa» 
don*t  it  look  like  a  dream  P^' 

'^  I  would  not  lose  her  now  !^  exclaimed  Pjlce> 
with  something  almost  of  ferocity  in  the  kok 
and  tones — ^<I  would  not  lose  that  woman,  wm, 
for  all  that  men  or  devils  could  do  to  me  l'^ 

'*  Lose  her !  why  Pyke  you  know  how  ssvtge 
you  were  with  me,  for  speaking  so  often  of  mj 
doubts  of  the  Elmwood  decision  hong  los* 
tained  by  the  Lords— I  had  some  kind  of  rea- 
son on  my  side  there  you  must  allow,  fox  four 
of  our  own  judges  were  of  my  way  of  thinkingy 
but  you  have  none  at  all,  in  getting  into  thoie 
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savage  bunts  at  the  thought  of  losing  the 
widow— How  can  you  lose  her,  now?  If  the 
law  and  my  sister,  to  Say  nothing  of  her  house, 
are  not  enough  to  break  down  a  woman  to  all 
in  the  way  of  what  we  want,  there  is  no  truth 
in  anything.  How  many  girls  do  we  see  marry 
to  get  a  home — ^how  many  to  be  placed  in  better 
circumstances — how  many  just  to  have  a  pro- 
tector— but  if  forced  by  the  thoughts  of  a 
prison,  of  more  misery  than  feills  to  the  lot  of 
the  worst  women  who  walk  in  freedom — if  there 
is  no  other  resource  left  to  her,  if  the  burden  of 
her  existence  is  made  heavier  day  after  day,  you 
might  as  well  expect  that  a  caged  bird  would 
not  fly  out  when  the  door  was  opened  to  it,  as 
fear,  for  a  moment,  that  this  widow  would  not 
accept  the  hand  of  such  a  man  as  you,  in  ho- 
nourable wedlock.  But  she  has  ruffled  you — 
the  widow  has  ruffled  you.  It  would  be  a  long 
time  ere  she  could  ruffle  me." 

*'  I  shall  break  her  heart,"  said  Pyke  between 
his  teeth — for  the  fit  was  on  him  still. 
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**Aj,  were  she  at  death's  door,  it  would  8t3 
be  a  marriage — and  even  if  the  entail  should 
run  on  after  she  was  dead,  we  should  stiD  get 
the  rents  of  the  current  year,  between  leven 
and  eight  thousand  pounds.'' 

**  File,  it  will  take  some  little  time  to  reduce 
her  to  a  passive  state/' 

"  Well,  Pyke,  if  we  don't  like  to  wait  hff 
time,  there  are  drugs  that  will  do  it  readily.'' 

Fyke's  eyes  suddenly  glittered. 

"  A  legal  marriage  is  easily  made — I  tcB  yos 
in  Becky's  house  you  may  do  anything." 

*'  Drugs!"  repeated  Pyke. 

**Ay,  drugs — drugs  that  will  make  her  passive^ 
stupid,  anything ;  but  that  won't  affect  the  le- 
gality of  the  marriage — she  will  be  your  wife  in 
spite  of  herself  then — and  be  glad  to  be  it  too— 
Think  of  the  barony  of  Kenmuir.  We  are  not 
to  stick  at  trifles  now." 

**  File,  you  have  got  your  wits  sharpened  of 
late." 

**  Not  a  bit — you  would  have  seen  all  those 
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things  as  readily  as  I,  if  you  had  not  for  some 
time  back  been  ruffled  by  the  widow/' 

"  I  believe  I  have.  File— but  for  all  that,  don't 
think  I  have  ever  lost  sight  of  the  lands  of 
Kenmuir.'* 

"No,  no — tbey  are  not  things  to  be  lost 
sight  of— the  timber — the  fishings — the  feudu- 
ties — the  patronage  of  the  living '' 

"  Ay,  ay — yes,  File,  you  are  right  this  time 
— But  in  the  meantime  you  must  commence 
proceedings  on  those  bills — I  have  given  them 
to  you  y 

"  You  have — you  have.  We  shall  have  them 
protested  to  morrow — Is  not  that  some  one 
come  in?  I  hope  it  is  none  of  the  Fosters 
come  again  to  plague  me — I  suppose  then,**  con- 
tinued File  in  a  whisper,  **  you  have  no  more  to 
tell  me/' 

"  No/'  said  Pyke,  beginning  to  write  a  letter. 


I  5 
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CHAPTER  XL 
A  Consummation. 


A  FEW  days  after  that  on  which  Maiy  wrote 
to  her  sister,  Mr.  Macoir  of  Greyhilb,  md 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Macoir  of  Oreyhills  anifed  at 
Seaweed  Courts  on  a  visit— and  were  reeeived 
as  old  friends  by  Lord  Heron  and  his  sister. 
They  welcomed  Mary  with  much  kindneMi 
complimented  her  on  her  beauty,  which,  Mr. 
Macoir  said,  was  a  quality  that  the  Maooirshad 
always  been  remarkable  for. 
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Mr.  Macoir  was  a  strong,  broad  shouldered 
man,  somewhat  turned  of  sixty,  with  thin  and 
rather  long  iron-grey  hair,  lai^  hands,  and  a 
bronzed  countenance.  He  wore  a  badly  made 
dress  black  coat,  a  white  neckcloth,  an  old 
fashioned  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  bunch  of  anti- 
quarian seals.  He  looked  like  a  man  whom 
nature  had  intended  for  some  heavy  exercise  of 
body — and  he  had  a  passion  for  carpenter  work, 
he  made  all  his  own  garden  seats,  his  own 
wooden  palings,  chair  swings  for  such  children 
as  he  was  fond  of,  and  when  any  neighbour 
wished  to  wnn  his  heart,  he  generally  asked 
him  to  put  a  new  stock  to  an  old  fowling  piece. 
He  was  also  very  fond  of  turning,  and  made  oak- 
root  egg  cups  by  the  dozen,  in  a  summer  morn- 
ing— he  had  made  one  or  two  violins  in  his 
time,  and  various  ingenious  wooden  utensils, 
which  shewed  skill  and  a  genuine  love  for  this 
branch  of  mechanics.  Yet,  for  all  the  tone  of 
coarseness  which  such  habits  gave  him,  the  old 
highlander  looked  like  a  gentleman — there  was 
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even  in  the  roughness  of  his  aspect,  the  dii- 
racter  of  a  man  of  race,  boldly  marked,  and 
pleasing  from  the  surprise  it  created  to  find  it 
there.  His  manners,  although  not  exictly 
polished,  had  a  native  dignity  about  them,  easy 
toned,  manly  and  kind — there  was  no  miitaking 
the  patrician  amid  all  the  harshness  of  these 
salient  points,  ivhich  they,  who  have  no  daims 
to  the  character  themselves,  are  so  fain  to  seiie 
upon  as  elementary  matters— he  was  a  man 
whom  a  monarch  would  have  bowed  to,  and  a 
small  wit  have  turned  his  eye  glass  at— on 
whom  a  stranger  would  have  laid  his  trust,  and 
a  woman  been  disposed  to  lean. 

His  wife  was  an  elderly  lady,  of  the  oM 
Scottish  school— that  is  say,  the  school  of  man- 
ners in  the  north,  for  they  differed,  not  a  little, 
from  those  of  the  lower  lands.  She  had  many 
oddities,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  tawdry  finery  about  her;  but  then  the 
tones  of  her  Gaelic  accent  were  so  very  soft,  and 
the  countenance  had  so  much  benevolence  in 
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it^  that  one  said  to  himself,  '^  that  is  a  good 
old  soul,''  and  the  eyes  became  dim  to  her 
weaknesses. 

Miss  Macoir,  the  daughter,  was  the  least 
favourable  zoological  specimen  from  Grey  hills — 
she  appeared  quite  the  age  she  has  been  already 
stated  to  be — had  a  strange  way  of  knitting  her 
brows  when  looking  closely  at  any  thing — a 
fidgettyness  when  sitting  in  her  chair — and  a 
sansfroid  manner  of  saying  unpleasant  things. 
She  was  in  advance  of  the  old  school,  and  be- 
hind the  new,  so  her  demeanour  sorted  awk- 
wardly with  the  generally  adopted  ideas  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  this  matter — she  had  a  great 
faculty  of  preserving  the  self-approving  cha- 
racter of  sitting  in  judgment  on  those  around 
her;  and  the  first  act  of  social  intercourse  now, 
was  to  quarrel  with  Peggy  Heron. 

But  Mary  already  loved  them  all,  for  they  all 
received  her  as  their  kinswoman,  and  Mary  was 
alone  in  the  w  orld. 

Dinner    time  came,   but  an   obstruction  of 
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much  alann  presented  itself  brfore  its  oounei. 
Lord  Heron  who  had  gone  upstairs  to  dren, 
did  not  make  his  appearance — ^his  aemnt 
knocked  loudly  at  his  door,  but  all  wu  lileiit 
within  the  room — ^his  sister,  firantic  with  tbnn, 
ofdered  the  door  to  be  forced,  Mr.  Maooir  pot 
his  shoulder  to  it,  and  made  it  open  with  t 
crash. 

And  there  was  his  lordship  in  bed,  sod 
sound  asleep.  Mr.  Macoir  shook  him  into 
wakefulness,  he  sat  up  and  rubbing  his  eyei, 
said — ^What  a  short  night  it  seems  to  hue 
been,  Macoir  !  what  o'clock  is  it,  man?*' 

*^  Night !  and  do  you  call  five  o'clock,  night? 
Get  up  and  dress,  the  salmon  I  know  must  be 
spoiled. '^ 

It  turned  out,  that  Lord  Heron  in  undressiDg 
to  dress  again,  had  somehow  fimcied  it  wss  bed 
time,  proceeded  accordingly,  and  in  a  moment 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep. 

But  Mr.  Macoir,  who  was  rather  hungry,  soon 
restored  the  peer  to  his  senses  and  his  clothes, 
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and    they  descended  together  to  the  dining 
room. 

Peggy^  boiling  with  indignation  on  account 
of  her  own  fright,  and  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
salmon^  could  hardly  restrain  herself  while  grace 
was  being  said^  but  no  sooner  was  that  over^ 
than  she  declared  she  would  not  eat  a  bit  of 
dinner,  until  his  lordship  apologized  to  them 
all  for  what  he  had  done.  The  old  peer  made  no 
difficulty  about  that,  and  the  dinner  proceeded. 

The  ladies  took  an  evening  walk  on  the  ex- 
tensive grounds.  Lord  Heron  and  Mr.  Macoir 
spoke  over  their  port  wine  and  snuff  boxes,  of 
different  breeds  of  sheep  and  other  matters, 
and  his  lordship  frequently  asked  his  friend, 
if  he  had  heard  how  Sir  Andrew  Murdoch 
was — But  Mr.  Macoir  was  too  thorough  a 
highlander,  to  know  or  care  very  much  about 
the  lowland  families,  so  he  was  unable  to  relieve 
Lord  Heron*s  mind. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  clanswoman.  Heron  ?" 
demanded  the  chief. 
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'^Ob^  very  well  indeed — ^You  heard  that  Sir 
Andrew  Murdoch  had  had  a  third  attack.  Ma- 
coir?' 

.  ^*  I  may  have  done  &o — and  have  forgotten 
it— Is  she  not  a  sweet  girl  ?*' 

<<  Very  much  so^'^  said  his  lordship^  pouring 
out  another  glass  of  port,  and  passmgthe  bottle 
to  his  friend — ^^  But  you  would  have  remem- 
beredy  if  you  had  heard  that  he  was  dead?'^ 
.  *'  Upon  my  soul^  I  don't  know  that  I  should/' 
said  the  chiefs  taking  up  the  decanter — "  Did 
you  lose  many  of  your  blackfaced  sheep  in  the 
heavy  snows  we  had  in  February  ?" 

*^  A  good  many — I  think  you  knew  Andrew 
Murdoch?*' 

^^Oh  yeS;  I  knew  him — Highland  mutton 
they  tell  me  is  rising  in  the  London  market.'* 

*^  So  they  tell  me — Don*t  you  remember  that 
he  had  a  very  short  neck  ?" 

*^  The  devil  a  bit  do  I  remember  if  it  was 
short  or  long — I  am  told  we  are  to  have  one  of 
the  steamboats  to  stop  at  Craghaven  ;  I  shall 
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be  able  to  send  my  salmon  barrels  down  the 
Spey,  and  have  a  horse  and  cart  at  the  Cruives 
of  Spearpoint^  to  take  the  barrels  over  the 
country  to  that  fishing  town — they  will  make 
gold  for  me  in  London — Have  you  heard  that 
one  of  the  steamboats  was  to  stop  there  ?*' 

"No^there  is  fine  salmon  fishing  near  Mur- 
doch Hall ;  I  remember  Andrew  was  very  fond 
of  salmon — perhaps  it  did  not  agree  with  him — 
it  agrees  very  well  with  me/' 

"  And  with  me  too — do  they  burn  any  sea- 
weed here  now  V 

*^  No — Why  man,  Andrew  Murdoch  was  in 
the  same  hotel  with  us,  when  we  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  attend  George  the  Fourth's  levees  at 
Holyrood.  I  remember  you  and  he  dining  at 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's — you  must  have  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  remarkably  short  neck.'' 

*^  Faith,  he  might  have  had  no  neck  at  all, 
and  I  not  notice  it— Have  you  been  converting 
any  more  of  your  small  farms  into  large  sheep 
ones  lately  ?'* 
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^I  can't,  man»  I  canft  get:  the  amaU  fiumen 
out.  They  thmk  because  they  haye  been  there, 
&ther  and  son  for  a  ceotuiy  or  two^  that  tfaqr 
ha?e  as  much  right  to  the  hnda  as  I  hate — 
they  won't  go  out  at  all — and  there's  no  fKcing 
them." 

^  No,  there's  no  forcing  them^''  assented  the 
other  highland  laird — *'  I  can't  get.  my  own  out 
— and  one  can't  take  the  law  of  people  that 
wear  our  own  tartan." 

'^That's  it,  you  see,  but  it  is  a  great  loss — ^you 
knew  Jamie  Meldrum  on  Deeside  ?*' 

'^Oh  yes — I  was  at  school  with  him — I  wish 
some  plan  could  be  hit  upon  to  get  rid  of  the 
small  farmers  that  will  neither  pay  anything 
like  rent,  nor  leave  the  places  that  others  would 
be  glad  to  give  double  the  money  for." 

*'  Ay,  but  what  plan  can  be  tried,  you  might 
as  well  try  to  raise  clover  on  the  rocks — Peggy 
tells  me,  Jamie  Meldrum  died  of  apoplexy." 

*^  He  died  of  drinking,  I  heard — ^but  I  don't 
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think,  any  man  dies  of  drinking,  if  be  doesn't 
drink  bad  stuff." 

'^  Tbat's  true,'*  said  Lord  Heron,  pouring  out 
anotber  glass — *^  This  is  very  good  healthy  port 
— don't  you  think  so  ?" 

^'  It  is  capital,''  said  the  chief,  filling  his  own 
glass. 

''  Cosmo  Pittenween  of  Edinbur^,  thinks 
very  highly  of  it,  and  he  is  a  good  judge — 
You  know  Cosy?" 

^^I  have  heard  of  him — ob  yes,  I  think  I 
have  met  him  somewhere  or  other.*' 

''Every  body  knows  him,  or  has  met  him 
somewhere — he  is  a  very  nice  fellow." 

"  So  I  have  heard— How  do  your  oats  look  ?" 

''Very  well — Jamie  Meldrum  drank  before 
breakfast  though — did'nt  he  ?" 

"  Before  and  after,  I  believe — We  shall  have 
a  fine  grouse  season  this  year — we  have  had  just 
enough  of  rain  and  not  too  much." 

And  so  on  went  the  two  highland  lairds, 
until  they  were  both  compelled  to  go  to  the 
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drawiDg-room^  drink  coffee^  hear    music,  ind 
play  cards. 

Such  was  the  sort  of  life  and  state  of  things 
at  Seaweed  Court  for  that  day ;  and  on  the 
next,  Mary  Macoir  was  startled  at  seeing  Hr. 
Brantome  of  Buckglen  alight  from  a  spattmd 
travelling  carriage  before  the  hall  door. 

Mr.  Brantome  was  welcomed  by  Lord  Heron 
and  his  sister — he  was  also  met  with  much  cor- 
diality by  Mr.  Macoir,  who  had  a  long-ago  for- 
gotten acquaintance  with  him — and  he  shook 
hands  with  Mary. 

It  was  then  near  dinner  time,  and  the  nabob, 
who  was  fatigued  with  travel,  soon  retired,  but 
before  he  did  so,  the  following  key  to  bi« 
unexpected  visit  was  given  by  him  at  cQnner 
time. 

"  My  son  tells  me  you  have  very  fine  gardens, 
Heron  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes  —  I  believe  they  are  considered  so, 
Brantome." 

"  Fine  hot-houses,  he  tells  me?*' 
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"  Yes,  they  are  very  good  hot-houses." 

^^  And  one  of  the  most  superb  collections  of 
plants  in  your  conservatories,  to  be  met  with  in 
Scotland  ?'' 

"  It  is  reckoned  a  very  fine  collection,'^  said 
the  old  lord. 

^^  Duncan  and  Miss  Macoir  were  very  fond 
of  the  gardens,'*  remarked  Peggy. 

The  reader  must  not  look  at  Mary's  face. 

"Well,  now  for  the  gardens,  Heron^  now  for 
the  gardens,"  said  Mr.  Brantome,  as  on  the 
following  day  he  took  his  hat  from  his  servant 
in  the  hall;  and  the  two  old  gentlemen 
with  their  canes  in  their  hands,  descended  the 
white  door  steps  to  the  broad  gravelled  carriage 
sweep.  Mr.  Macoir  had  gone  to  look  at  the 
farm,  his  wife,  in  an  old  world  bonnet,  had  gone 
to  inspect  the  dairy,  and  Miss  Macoir  of  Grey- 
hill  and  the  Honourable  Peggy  Heron  were  in 
one  of  the  private  rooms,  calling  each  other  '^my 
dear,*'  and  mutually  saying  spiteful  things  in 
every  second  sentence. 
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*'  And  now  for  the  gardens,  my  lord— Dun- 
can gave  me  such  a  glowing  account  of  them, 
and  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  your  hot*hoiises, 
that,  as  I  had  not  seen  you  or  your  house  for 
three  years,  I  posted  off  to  pay  you  this  yrmi-^ 
No  compliment  that  to  yourself  you  will  say^ 
but  truth  is  truth  between  old  firiendt — ^Why 
haven't  you  got  a  few  groups  of  shrubbery  down 
there,  now?" 

'^  Ah,  well,  perhaps  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment/' 

*'  My  good  fellow  you  shouldn't  have  these 
iron  palings  down  there — you  ought  to  have  in- 
visible wire  fences." 

**  Well,  perhaps  they  would  be  better." 

**  Now  there,  you  have  shut  out  a  very  fine 
object  there,  by  that  dump  of  worthless  beeches 
— ^you  shut  out  the  full  aspect  of  that  blue 
mountain  peak,and  exclude  the  river  altogether." 

**  I  see  it  does.*' 

'^  Now  there's  a  fine  place,  green  and  bare — 
oh,  what  a  monstrous  fine  place  this  is   for 
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planting  such  things  Rhododendron^  PkUiyrea, 
Maffnolia,Genista,  Arbutus,  and  Buch  like— I'm 
surprised  you  leave  such  a  place  as  this,  bare/' 

''Ah  well — perhaps  they  would  look  very 
well  here." 

''Tou  might  have  a  few  orange  trees  and 
myrtles,  down  in  that  sheltered  place  there,  and 
how  well  they  would  combine  with  what  I  have 
named— they  might  be  settled  in  the  earth  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  taken  under  cover  during 
winter/* 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  might.'^ 

"  Ah,  you  might  much  improve  your  hLWi  I" 

''  I  dare  say  I  might,"  said  Lord  Heron. 

"This  shubbery  is  in  a  very  wild  state" 
continued  Mr.  Brantome,  as  they  proceeded 
through  the  grounds. 

''It  might  be  improved  I  dare  say,''  rejoined 
his  lordship. 

"Now,  the  margin  of  the  grass  here — it  is 
quite  wide  enough,  should  be  planted  with  some 
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ornamental  trees — ^they  would  look  very  wdl 
among  the  shrubs/' 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  would." 

*^  And  this  I  suppose  is  your  Arboretun  ?" 

^^  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
called/*  said  Lord  Heron,  getting  heartily  tired 
of  going  over  the  grounds  with  such  a  compa- 
nion. ^'The  gardeners  give  such  odd  names 
to  things  now,  that  I  really  am  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  names  of  places  around  my  own 
house,  as  if  it  had  been  transported  to  Japan. 
Here  now  is  the  flower  garden — I  at  least  know 
the  name  of  that.'^ 

"  A  very  bad  situation,  in  the  first  place," 
said  Mr.  Brantome,  pausing,  and  grounding 
his  cane,  "  a  very  bad  situation  indeed." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?*' 

'^  Look  at  those  narrow  strips  of  border  there 
— ^how  much  better,  if  they  and  all  those  vulgar 
and  common  place  flowers  they  are  stuffed  with, 
were  swept  away,  and  a  fine  broad  walk  made ; 
there  is  a  variety  of  shapes  and  colours  here 
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certainlj,  but  then  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
one  can  see  that  on  a  tart — and  there, 
look  at  those  dahlias  ?"  continued  Mr.  Bran- 
tome  pursuing  his  progress,  ^^now  is  the 
time  to  support  them,  hj  tying  them  to  stakes 
— the  first  wind  you  have,  will  blow  them  all 
down — and  there,  your  gardener  should  take 
up  the  roots  of  those  narcissuses^  you  see  they 
have  finished  flowering — and  those  auriculas 
you  have  got  in  pots  yonder,  should  not  be 
there  in  the  sun,  they  should  be  in  a  shady 
place — they  will  all  die,  every  one  of  them — 
now  there  is  a  bed  of  fine  French  roses,  there 
should  be  a  second  pruning  now  of  the  tender 
shoots.  '^I  am  surprised.  Lord  Heron,  you 
don't  make  your  gardener  notice  these  things.'' 

"  I  declare,  Vd  rather  have  the  whole  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  my  top  than  this  one  man,'' 
though  the  old  lord  to  himself. 

"  And  where  are  your  fiiiit  gardens  ?  I  quite 
forget  all  about  the  place/' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'<  This  way ;  we  are  going  to  tfaem— I  hi?e 
some  apple  trees  which  produce  the  finest  appb 
I  ever  tasted/^ 

^^  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them^''  slid  Mr. 
Brantome^  dryly. 

'^  Well  now,  here  are  some  of  them." 

Mr.  Brantome  turned  up  a  portion  of  the 
earth  with  his  walking  cane. 

"  A  very  bad  soil  for  apples^  my  lord— a  soft 
hazel  loam  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  is  tk 
only  fit  ground  for  apple  trees — ^you  cannot  hivc 
good  apples  here.'' 

'^  But  we  have  good  apples/'  said  Lord  Heron 
testily. 

"  My  lord,  do  you  mean  to  say  I  don't  know 
anything  about  finiit  trees?" 

'^  And  do  you  mean  to  say  I  don't  know  i 
good  apple  from  a  bad  one  ?" 

'*  I  question  very  much  if  you  do." 

«  Why,  not  when  I  eat  it?" 

"  That's  no  criterion  at  all." 

''Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  devS 
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is  a  criterion?*'  demanded  Lord  Heron,  now 
fairly  out  of  temper. 

^'The  universal  experience  of  horticulturists^ 
my  lord.'* 

^^  Well  I  must  say,  I  prefer  my  own  expe- 
rience to  dictate  to  my  own  palate,  rather  than 
have  it  guided  by  the  judgment  of  anybody  else.'' 

^^  Oh,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you 
know.'* 

*^  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  that  a  man 
cannot  tell  a  good  apple  when  he  eats  it,  un- 
less he  is  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety?'* 

^^  I  mean  to  say  that  no  man  can  grow  good 
apples,  who  knows  so  little  of  horticulture,  as 
to  plant  the  trees  in  a  soil  like  that.**—"  Where 
are  your  pears  ?** 

*^  Come  round  this  way.*' 

'^  The  selection  of  soil  is  not  much  better ;  but 
they  are  a  hardier  fruit,  and  as  to  those  cherry 
trees  over  there,  one  would  think  it  was  less  your 
object  to  produce  fruit  on  your  walls,  than  to 
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grow  wood  on  them.  But  let  us  go  to  that  row 
of  hot-houses^  perhaps  there  is  somethiDg  b^ter 
there." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  the  gardener  is  out  of  the 
way,  otherwise  we  should  have  had  a  fine  piece 
of  work  between  them,"  thought  Lord  Heron, 
as  he  conducted  his  friend  to  the  hot-houses. 

^'  I  declare  they  are  heated  with  flues !"  said 
Mr.  Brantome. 

"  Yes  they  are,  and  very  hot  they  arc  too/' 
said  Lord  Heron,  breathing  with  difficulty. 

"  My  dear  lord,  my  dear  Lord  Heron— hot 
water  pipes,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  hot-house— 
this  is  a  mixture  of  the  furnace  and  the  ioe-welL 
No  wonder  every  thing  looks  so  ilL  Look  at 
those  grapes— last  year,  my  lord,  I  produced  a 
weight  of  fruit  greater  than  the  weight  of  earth 
the  plants  grow  in — I  did — yes  I  did,"  continued 
Mr.  Brantome,  flourishing  his  cane  and  walk- 
ing rapidly  up  and  down  the  range  of  hot- 
houses." 

'^  Will  you  come  and  look  at  the  pine  house  ?*' 
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'*  Flues  too?" 

**  No  no — I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  take  me 
to  it.'' 

^^  The  conservatories  round  by  the  left  wing 
of  the  house/'  continued  Lord  Heron,  who  was 
suffering  very  much  from  the  heat  of  the  place, 
and  wished  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Brantome,  on  the 
contrary  was  walking  up  and  down,  snuffing 
the  warm  air  with  evident  delight. 

**Are  your  conservatories  heated?*' 

^'  No,  we  never  heat  them  at  this  time  of  the 
year." 

'^Then  I  know  the  plants — a  parcel  of  cold- 
blooded Cape  and  New  Holland  shrubs,  with 
which  every  body  now  a  days  stuff  their  con- 
servatories. No,  no — "  continued  Mr.  Bran- 
tome,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  warmth. 

"  I  wonder  what  my  dog-whelp  of  a  son 
meant  by  praising  up  these  seventh  rate  gar- 
dens as  he  did,  and  sending  me  off  to  waste  my 
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time  on  this  highland  lord,  who  is  as  drowsy 
and  stupid  as  the  king  of  clubs/*  thought  the 
old  Indian,  as  he  moved  up  and  down. 

''  I  believe  you  have  got  very  fine  consem- 
tories  at  Buckglen,  Brantome,''  said  Lofd 
Heron,  with  the  sweat-drops  gathering  on  his 
forehead. 

*^  The  best  in  Scotland,  I  do  believe— I  bdicfe, 
take  them  all  in  all,  my  gardens  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  in  Britain,  acre  for  acre,  if  not 
rood  for  rood.  Nearly  all  the  best  garden  sites 
in  the  country  were  chosen  by  the  monks,  they 
were  the  only  real  gardeners  in  Scotland  and 
England  for  many  centuries,  and  often  chose 
the  places  where  they  built  the  monasteries 
priories,  and  abbeys,  and  all  that,  firom  the 
natural  advantages  for  good  gardens  those  sito- 
ations  might  have.  One  of  the  prion  of 
Buckglen  left  a  valuable  Latin  Treatise  on 
Horticulture.  I^j  conservatories,  Lord  Heron, 
are  the  admiration  of  every  body  who  sees  them 
— it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  on  my  firuit  walls,  with 
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the  trees  trained  in  perfect  &n  sbapei— but  I 
confess  I  am  proud  of  mj  conservatories — I 
have  a  plant,  my  lord,  in  one  of  them/'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Brantome,  still  flourishing  his  cane 
— ^^  a  plant  that  is  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake — and  I  myself  was  once  witness  to 
its  efficacy,  in  curing  a  sepoy  that  had  been 
bitten  by  one  of  these  reptiles — a  sepoy  of  Co- 
lonel Macoir's  regiment,  the  father  of  that 
pretty  girl,  up  at  the  house  yonder." 

^^  But  there  are  no  rattlesnakes  in  this  country, 
thank  God,''  said  Lord  Heron,  wiping  his  fore- 
head— ''and  what  is  the  use  of  raising  plants  for 
a  purpose  like  that — I  would  not  give  a  good 
cauliflower  for  it.'* 

*'  Why  is  a  scarce  work,  of  more  value  than 
a  common  one  T  why  is  a  singing  mouse,  of  more 
value  than  a  thrush?  the  rarity  gives  the  value 
— I  don't  know  that  there  is  another  specimen 
of  the  plant  in  Europe." 

''  Let  us  leave  this  place,  Brantome,  and  get 
into  one  of  the  carriages,  and  I'll  shew  you 
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over  part  of  the  country — it  will  give  us  an  ap- 
petite for  dinner— this  cursed  hot  place  hif 
made  me  ready  to  faint.'' 

In  a  minute  or  two,  the  two  old  men  were 
walking  slowly  up  the  lawn. 

'^  I  declare^  the  heat  of  that  place  has  made 
me  giddy.  By  the  bye,  how  is  Sir  Andrew 
Murdoch  getting  ?" 

"He  is  better/' 

•*  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it — very  glad  indeed* 
They  told  me  he  was  in  a  dying  state." 

'^  He  has  been  several  times  in  that  state^but 
he  is  getting  round  again/' 

"  I  declare,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  He  is 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine — I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  concern  on  his  account.'' 

And  Lord  Heron,  really  at  that  moment 
believed  that  his  concern  had  been  on  his  a^ 
count. 

**  How  do  you  feel  now,  Heron — ^your 
nesa  gone  ?" 
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^'  Oh  quite  gone — let  us  go  round  and  get  the 
carriage/* 

**  Shan't  we  have  Mr.  Macoir  with  us." 

*'  No  no,  he  is  much  happier  looking  at  the 
farm,  and  the  ploughs  and,  all  tht  sort  of  thing. 
He  could  go  over  all  this  county,  blindfolded.^' 

*^  No  no,"  thought  Lord  Heron,  "  I  have  had 
one  lecture  on  botany,  I  don't  want  another  on 
agriculture — one  dose  in  a  day  is  enough.'' 

They  drove  out  and  drove  home  again,  and 
there  came  the  dinner  time  of  that  day. 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  the  conservatories, 
Mr.  Brantome?"  demanded  Peggy  Heron,  ser- 
ving the  soup. 
-   "  I  did  not  go  to  see  them." 

"You  did  not  lose  much,  I  can  tell  you —a 
parcel  of  worthless  green  things  in  tubs — green 
shrubs  without  rhyme  or  reason  in  them." 

"  Ha  ha ! — so  I  thought.  Miss  Heron,"  said 
Mr.  Brantome,  very  much  pleased. 

^^  And  the  hot-houses — did  you  go  to  look  at 
them?" 
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<«  Tou  take  soup  Mr.  Macoir  T— -and  whal  i» 
jou  think  of  the  hot-houaeB,  Mr.  BxBiit<Miie?^ 

''I  don't  like  the  flues.'' 

^  Exactly  my  own  opimim/'  said  Miss  HcnOi 
putting  down  the  ladle  when  in  the  actof  fiUiDS 
a  plate — ''Those  flues  cost  us  more  than  the 
fuel  of  all  this  house^  besides  the  men  we  pi^ 
to  mind  them-^and  for  what  ?  a  few  baskets  of 
grapes,  to  give  away  to  our  firiends^  who  don't 
thank  us  for  them — I'm  sure  we  give  awaj 
enough  game^  without  paying  gardeners  and 
wasting  fuel,  to  raise  grapes  for  all  the  coootiy 
side — We  could  buy  all  the  gnqies  we  want 
ourselves,  for  the  interest  of  the  money  which 
is  every  year  wasted  on  those  worthless  glsB^ 
houses — I  hate  the  very  sight  of  them/'  said 
Peggy,  eating  her  soup. 

"  They  are  certainly  not  very  sightly,''  assented 
Mr.  Brantome. 

*'  If  you  wished  to  see  real  useful  vegetation," 
continued  Miss    Heron^  **you    should    have 
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looked  in  at  my  kitchen  garden — I  have  a  dozen 
rows  of  the  finest  marrow&ta  the  eye  of  mai^ 
ever  beheld — ^they  call  fthem  Wellingtons^  that 
is  the  new^&ngled  name  of  them  now — but 
they  are  just  the  old  early  marrowfat — the  pods 
wee  hanging  like  clusters  of  green  fingers — I 
never  saw  a  finer  crop  of  peas  — ^There  is  a  very 
fine  crop  too  of  the  ^  early  French/  and  '  tailor 
nimble' — A  Kttle  more  soup,  Mr.  Macoir? — 
There  is  a  fine  appearance  of  fruit,  for  preserves, 
this  year — If  Lord  Heron  would  make  his 
gardeners  mind  useful  things  like  those,  he 
would  find  himself  a  much  richer  man  at  the 
end  of  the  year/* 

"  That  field  beyond  the  meadow  is  very  badly 
top-dressed,  Heron,"  said  the  highland  laird. 

'^  Oh,  is  it  ?''  said  the  badgered  lord. 

'^And  your  machine  for  sowing  turnips  is 
one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw— I  wonder  it  gives 
you  a  crop  at  all/' 

"  I  have  very  good  crops  of  turnips/'  said 
his  lordship,  carving  a  chicken. 
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'^  Tou  may  have  crops/'  said  Mr.  MicoUi 
^^  but  as  to  having  good  crops,  with  a  Bowing 
machine  like  that,  it  is  impossible.'^ 

''  Well,  well,  shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  thii 
chicken,  Macoir?'' 

''No,  I  thank  you,  I  shall  trouble  Mjm 
Heron  by  and  bye — And  talking  of  chidcens, 
why  don't  you  have  your  poultry-yard  better 
inclosed  ?  I  saw  no  end  of  fowls  in  that  whett 
field,  near  the  stables/' 

"  Did  you — Come,  take  a  glass  of  wine.*' 

This  was  done. 

''  And  your  ploughs — ^They  are  all  on  the  dd 
principle.^^ 

''  Eat  your  dinner,  man,''  said  the  baron> 
beginning  to  feel  worn  out,  by  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  reproaches. 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  we  can  speak  and  eat  too,  you 
know." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  any  body  speak 
to  him,  that  can  keep  him  awake,"  muttered 
Peggy,  carving  a  fore  quarter  of  lamb. 
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'^  Has  any  one  heard  of  this  green  rose  which 
has  created  such  a  sensation  in  the  horticul- 
tural world  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Brantome. 

''  I'm  sure  I  have'nt,"  said  Lord  Heron  pee- 
vishly^  "  so  don't  ask  me.'' 

^^  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  green 
rose  plant.'' 

''  Preserve  me !''  said  Miss  Peggy^  putting 
down  her  knife  and  fork—*'  Why,  Mr.  Bran- 
tome,  you  never  would  be  crazy  enough  to  do 
that  V 

'^I  gave  three  hundred  pounds,  for  three 
runners  of  a  purple  strawberry — but  they  all 
died,"  said  the  Indian,  taking  wine  with  Mary 
Macoir. 

"  Well  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  some  purple 
strawberries  and  green  roses,"  said  Miss  Peggy, 
resuming  her  knife  and  fork — **  they  should  not 
remain  long  with  me." 

And  so  it  was,  during  dinner  and  desert, 
and  there  was  much  wine  drank  afterwards,  and 
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tfien  coflbt  and  curda  and  aupper  and  gang  to 
bed — and  it  was  even  thus  loaie  man  dijt 
were  paaaed  at  Seaweed  Court. 

Mn  Brantome  often  apoke  with  Marj,  md 
aeveral  times  told  her  the  atory  of  the  nttie- 
anake — ^he  also  told  it  to  Mr.  Macoir^  and  to 
that  gentleman's  lady  and  daughter^  ooqoiiitly 
and  sererally. 

After  Lord  Heron's  first  day'a  experiaMe  of 
lus  society  in  the  gardens,  he  nerer  eoald  be 
prevailed  to  go  there  in  such  company  Bpin, 
and  as  Mr.  Brantome  very  much  liked  aoxoeoDe 
to  talk  to,  and  as  Mr.  Macoir  avoided  himi  for 
the  same  reason  Lord  Heron  did«  he  firequentljr 
overtook  Mary  when  walking  with  her  pupib  in 
the  grounds^  and  would  spend  an  hour  or  so 
with,  them  there,  pointing  out  plants,  and 
telling  their  qualities  and  races — aa  well  ss 
directing  their  attention  to  how  mudi  the 
grounds  might  be  improved. 

Mary's  melancholy  increased — and  amid  the 
petty  pursuits  of  the  wealthy  around  her,  she 
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oouldonly  think  of  the  desolation  amid  which 
her  own  spirit  moved. 

One  morning,  soon  after  her  pupils  had  left 
her^  Mr.  Brantome  entered  the  library  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand  and  took  a  seat  beside 
her. 

^'I  have  just  heard  from  my  son.  Miss 
Macoir/'  said  he. 

Mazy^s  heart  fluttered  like  an  imprisoned 
bird. 

^'  He  writes  me  he  will  be  here  to-morrow.'^ 

The  listener  blushed  to  the  forehead. 

^  It  is  a  long  letter— a  very  sensible,  respect- 
ful letter — I  did  not  think  Duncan  could  have 
written  such  an  one — Miss  Macoir,  my  son 
loves  you,  and  has  told  you  so,  and — I  speak  as  a 
fiither  may  speak  to  a  child — I  believe  you  have 
honoured  him  so  far,  as  to  return  his  affection.*' 

When  a  woman  is  hopelessly  embarrassed,  or 
has  done  wrong,  she  can  only  shed  tears,  and 
tears  fell  silently  now,  in  clear  drops,  one  by 
one,  down  Mary^s  flushed  cheeks. 
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**  I  know  moreover,  that  when  he  dedared 
his  attachment  to  you,  you  refused  to  hetr  it, 
unless  it  was  offered  with  my  consent—that 
was  proper,  highly  proper — It  shewed  that  jou 
knew  the  duty  of  a  child  to  a  fether.*' 

Mary  began  to  wonder  if  all  this  was  to  end 
well  or  ill. 

<<  When  my  son  mentioned  the  matter  to  me, 
I  was  annoyed  at  havmg  lost  sight  of  him  ibr 
months,  and  at  having  been  so  long  without 
the  power  of  corresponding  with  him,  in  regard 
to  a  lucrative  post  in  India,  and  one  of  conaider- 
able  trust  and  honour,  which  the  govemmeDt 
offered  to  confer  on  my  son, — ^if  I  wished  it,  and 
could  recommend  him  to  the  appointment,  the 
duties  of  which  I  knew  very  well,  having  filled 
the  office  myself— The  offer  was  a  most  hand- 
some one  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
the  more  grateful  to  me,  that  it  was  made  as  a 
mark  of  their  sense  of  the  value  of  my  public 
services  in  India — I  repeat.  Miss  Macoir,  that  1 
was  very  much  annoyed  at  being  so  long  unable 
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to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  minister^  owing 
to  the  absence  of  my  son — ^no  one  knew  where. 
I  now  findj  he  was  here  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Heron/^ 

Mary  blushed  a  deeper  blush. 

''  When^  therefore,  he  mentioned  the  matter 
to  me  first,  although  I  felt  and  expressed  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  course  you  had 
taken—having  then  a  wish  that  he  should 
accept  the  appointment,  as  well  as  having  views 
for  him  of  another  nature,  I  intimated  my  dis- 
sent— and  he  left  me  again  in  the  same  abrupt 
manner.  I  find — nay  do  not  tremble — I  find 
that  he  came  here  again — Well,  Miss  Macoir, 
my  son  writes  me  a  letter  which  I  am  surprised 
to  receive  from  such  a  scapegrace  as  he  has 
been,  a  letter  that  does  him  honour,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you,  as  well— -I  have 
now  given  up  the  idea  of  his  going  to  India — 
in  fact  he  has  expressed  his  determination  not  to 
go — that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  eight  hundred 
a  year  Dunmoor  gives  him  (he  shall  have  much 
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move  than  that)  and  calls  on  me  again  not  to 
withhold  my  consent  from  his  union  with  you, 
as  without  obtaining  that,  he  is  convinced  yon 
will  never  give  him  your  hand — Miss  Msocar,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  proud  I  shall  be  to  wdeooe 
you  as  a  daughter,  and  as  to  my  consent,  yoa 
not  only  have  that,  but  my  best  love,  and  vj 
warmest  blessing !'' 

The  old  man  took  her  hand,  and  tears  stood 
for  a  moment  in  his  eyes.  Mary  had  no  moA 
— for  her  heart  was  too  full  ! 

'^  And  now,  to  change  the  subject,  for  when 
Duncan  comes  here  to-morrow,  you  will  bife 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  it  together  it 
greater  length — I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
thinking  of  for  you,  and  what  I  am  sue  w3l 
give  you  pleasure — ^you  shall  have  at  Dunmoor 
a  new  flower  garden  of  an  extent  and  i^k 
which  will  hardly  be  surpassed— I  shall  draw 
the  plan  of  it  myself— I  know  a  capital  sitm^os 
for  it,  near  the  house — there  is  a  place  too  os 
the  left  side  of  the  lawn  where  there  is  a  dear 
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basin  qf  water^  and  there  you  shall  have  rare 
specimens  of  aquatic  plants^  dortnumnaf  isoeteiy 
subularia  and  such  like — ^there  are  one  or  two 
rocks  in  that  quarter,  it  shall  be  made  the  Alpine 
garden — and  in  a  fine  situation  behind  the  house, 
that  I  have  in  mj  mind,  you  shall  have  a  rose 
garden — I  know  you  are  fond  of  roses — and  you 
ahall  have  a  rare  coUection  of  them — musk, 
Banksian,  multiflora,  noisettes,  Bengal,  China, 
sweet-scented,  Scotch— and  in  short,  all  the 
roses  known  in  Britain,  my  dear  child — and  you 
shall  have  a  conservatory,  one  on  each  side 
the  house,  for  it  has  a  southern  exposure — ^they 
shall  be  elegantly  built,  and  I  shall  fill  them 
with  the  rarest  plants  for  you,  and  I  know  you 
will  take  care  of  them — for  my  sake/' 

"Indeed  I  will!''  said  Mary,  whose  heart 
WHS  overflowing. 

"  And  I  shall  have  new  hot  .houses  built  for 
you — those  Duncan  now  has,  he  has  neglected 
—and  they  shall  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
not  hj  flues  as  they  are  here— but  put  on  your 
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bonnet,  and  we  shall  walk  out,  and  111  point  out 
to  you  some  more  of  the  dreadful  blunders  thej 
have  made  here^  and  explain  better  what  I  pro- 
pose  to  do." 

Mary  left  the  room  to  procure  it,  and  wai 
glad  to  have  a  moment  to  be  alone — tor  tiie 
feelings  can,  for  a  time,  be  as  acutely  stung 
by  happiness,  as  by  sorrow;  and  when  she 
returned,  her  veil  was  down,  for  she  knew  that 
her  eyes  were  red. 

They  went  out  upon  the  grounds,  and  after 
some  time  had  been  spent  by  Mr.  Brantome  in 
wordy  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  errors  of  men,  they  met  Mr. 
Macoir  in  the  shrubberies. 

''Have  you  seen  Lord  Heron  lately?  Mr. 
Brantome,^'  inquired  the  chief. 

'^  I  left  him  about  an  hour  ago  in  the  maple 
room,  he  went  to  sleep  when  I  was  reading  a 
letter,  I  have  just  had  from  my  son — and  Mr. 
Macoir,'*  said  the  stately  old  man,  *'  I  have 
the  honour  to  communicate  to  you,  that  your 
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kinswomaa  here^  has  consented  to  become  the 
wife  of  my  son — I  should  fain  hope,  the  alliance 
will  not  be  displeasing  to  her  fitmily/' 

*^  Give  me  your  hand^  Mary  !''  said  Mr.  Ma- 
coir  heartily — *^  I  wish  you  ten  thousand  joys ! 
I  know  your  son,  Mr.  Brantome,  and  a  finer 
fellow  I  have  never  met.  He  called  on  me  on 
his  way  from  Lord  Heron's  last  week,  and  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  make  this  visit — a  thing  I  had 
long  intended  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
you,  Mary — I  declare  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king  V 

*^How  the  dog  has  been  plotting!*'  thought 
Mr.  Brantome. 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  see  your 
son  again.*' 

"  You  will  soon  do  that,  he  comes  here  to- 
morrow morning." 

'*  And  on  the  following  day  we  leave.  Mary, 
you  must  come  with  us,  you  are  my  kinswoman, 
and  must  be  married  from  my  home.*' 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Macoir,  quite  right.  Sir — 
and  we  shall  make  a  short  suit  of  it,  now  that 
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both  their  hearts  are  willing — ^I  shall  not  letft 
the  highlands  till  after  the  marriage — ^thej  will 
be  running  away  somewhere,  and  I  shall  thus 
have  a  little  time  to  set  about  having  the  grounds 
laid  out — I  shall  make  them  a  little  paradise  ftr 
you,  my  dear.*' 

Poor  Maiy  was  glad  she  wore  a  veil. 

''And  let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Brantome,  al- 
though this  is  not  a  place,  still  it  is  a  time  to 
tell  it — on  my  daughter's  death,  if  I  have  no 
grandchildren,  the  lands  of  GreyhiUs  go  to  the 
child  of  Colonel  Macoir.  Had  his  son  lived, 
he  would  have  had  them/' 

^  I  shall  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  gardens 
this  very  night,"  said  Mr.  Brantome,  who  was 
not  particularly  attentive  to  what  was  spoken  in 
his  presence,  although  he  was  generally  very 
exacting  in  attention  to  what  he  said  himself. 

''  I  must  go  and  waken  Lord  Heron^  and  tell 
him  of  this, '^  said  Mr.  Macoir. 

''  I  shall  employ  the  first  gardeners  and  ar- 
chitects in  Scotland,''  said  Mr.  Brantome. 
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'^  I  shall  have  bonfires  on  the  hills/'  said 
Mr.  Macoir. 

But  a  pang  had  shot  through  Mary's  hearty 
for  she  remembered  with  reproach  that  she  had 
been  for  a  while  too  happy  to  think  the  state  of 
woe  in  which  Jessie  was — while  her  heart  was 
beating  joyously,  what  might  Jessie's  be  ! 

So  she  left  them  there,  and  returned  to  the 
house,  and  went  to  her  own  room — for  her  hap- 
piness, like  all  earthly  bliss,  bad  become  blended 
with  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Breaking  of  the  Darkness. 


The  days  passed  tediously  in  Dirk  Court; 
Jessie  saw  their  changes  of  period,  as  the  doomed 
note  the  hours — the  morning,  with  its  cold  reali- 
ties, mocking  the  dreams  of  the  night ;  the  noon- 
day, with  its  dull  sun  light  and  stray  beams  of 
summer  June,  the  long  afternoon,  so  void  and 
lonely ;  and  the  evening,  casting  darker  shadows 
on  sorrows  and  on  fears— and  all  beyond  was 
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terror^  and  all  around  was  desolate^  and   the 
heart  only  desired  to  die. 

Jessie's  affection  had  been  the  true  heart's 
homage — the  reins  which  check  abandonment  in 
this  holy  venture^  had  been  too  freely  slipped^ 
to  permit  them  to  be  pulled  in  again — there  was 
no  reserved  ground  for  after  thoughts  to  rise 
upon — there  had  been  no  separate  interests  in 
the  nature  of  her  love — and  in  no  relation  of 
life  is  selfishness  found  in  so  pure  a  state,  as  in 
that  which  imperfect  passion  conceals,  and  in  no 
relation  of  life  is  it  so  perfectly  absent  as  in  that 
of  perfect  love — the  mother  who  had  lost  her 
child,  might  as  easily  have  transferred  her  affec- 
tion to  the  offspring  of  another,  as  could  Jessie's 
heart  know  woman's  love,  but  for  Gerald  Macoir. 

And  were  the  one  sex  more  worthy  of  such 
affection,  it  may  be,  that  by  the  other,  it  would 
be  more  often  paid.  Nature  has  even  willed  i 
so — the  sexes  are  mated  in  their  numbers ;  and 
the  heart  of  man  the  love  of  which  is  real,  and 
worthy  to  be  prized,  the  love  which  all  the  world 
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aings  of»  and  the  mere  copies  of  which^  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  worlds  are  found  to  be  sid- 
ficient  for  the  purposes  of  life — the  heart  which 
woman  seeks  for^  and  sighs  so  often  to  know  that 
she  has  not  found— such  a  heart  as  that,  can 
have  no  tendrils,  for  the  caressed  of  the  dead. 

There  surely  is  no  term  so  injurious  to  that 
pure  dignity  which  chivalry  has  given  to  wo- 
man,  and  to  the  attributes  of  which  she  clings 
80  fondly  still — no  epithet  which  gives  the  he 
80  roundly  to  the  hymns  to  woman's  heart — no 
tolerated  term  which  scoffs  so  bluntly  at  the 
idea  that  they  are  to  be  considered  by  the  wise, 
but  as  useful  partners  in  our  exterior  inter- 
ests, and  unscrupulous  tributaries  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  world — no  simoon  which  so  withers 
the  sweet  flowers  of  paradise  which  the  instincts 
of  the  hearts  of  even  bad  men  wish  to  see 
around  them  still,  as  the  name  of  a  ^  widow 
married.' 

It  is  a  conventional  grossness — a  decorous 
smirking  under  utilitarian  laws — a  smirking  at 
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witnessing  the  altar  of  woman's  heart  used  for 
homely  purposes— a  smirking-^disguise  it  as  we 
may — at  the  folly  of  ever  having  given  the  purity 
of  an  angel  aspect  to  her  character — a  muni- 
cipal decency,  which  makes  holiness  a  copart- 
nership— which  makes  marriage  the  laugh  of 
comedies — there  is  something  about  it^  which 
supports,  (so  loudly,  that  we  shrink  from  the 
contest,)  the  brute  creed  of  many,  that  we  are 
no    better  than    the    brutes — that  everything 
lovely  and    good — that    honour,   high    faith, 
dauntless  trust,  worthiness,  passionate  in  its  ex- 
alted promptings,  even  before  the  cold  glare  of 
ages — ^the  hollow  eyes  of   death — ^are  all  the 
follies  of  by  past  vestiges  of  their  superstitions, 
which  it  is  time  to  throw  away — ^which  makes 
love — the  beauty  and  soul  of  natural  life — love 
itself  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature — which  gives  a 
sacred  blessing  the  quality  of  merchandise,  to  be 
sold,  farmed,  or  anything  else,  as  the  demure 
necessity  of  the  occasion  may  be. 
There  is  nothing  so  vile,  extant ;  within  de- 
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cency's  pale — ^The  woman  who  can  go  to  the 
altar  with  a  robe  which  is  emblematic  of  purity^ 
and  8wear  to  love  the  man,  she  does  not  love,  in 
that  way,  which  makes  the  vow  no  outrage  to 
her  caste — and  then,  when  death  has  broken 
the  precept  ties,  acknowledges  love  again— has, 
in  the  first  instance,  said  what  was  not  true, 
and  that  in  the  solemn  mouthing  of  a  vow,  in  a 
holy  place ;  and  in  the  second,  can  only  be  re- 
garded by  the  lover  of  her  widowhood — lover! 

God  help  them  both ! by  the  lover  of  her 

widowhood,  as  one,  the  ennoblingpurity  of  whose 
heart  was  such,  that  she  was  su£Sciently  wary, 
to  be  called  mother,  only  to  issue  of  the  man 
whose  name  she  bore. 

Why  do  we  prate  so  about  fine  things,  and 
read  poetry,  and  raise  our  hats  to  women,  as 
idolaters  to  images,  and  yet,  in  our  hearts,  think 
so  grossly  of  them?  Surely  this  is  a  truth  worth 
inquiring  into,  and  of  much  more  moment  to 
mankiud,  than  the  stubborn  relations  of  Tariffes 
— surely  that  which  at  the  close  of  life  we  re- 
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member  engrossingty^  and  which,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree^  influences  our  happiness  every 
hour  the  sun  shines  on  our  wakefulness,  and 
nearly  as  much  so  as  that  does  the  flowers  that 
bloom  beneath  its  rays — surely  these  matters 
which  are,  afler  all,  the  elements  of  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  all  mens'  lives,  are  not  to  be 
kept  occult  and  be  reckoned  as  things  to  smile 
and  raise  the  shoulders  at,  rather  than  as  such 
as  it  is  fitting  to  regard  with  the  severity  of 
truth — it  may  be,  that  in  the  small  opinions  of 
some,  it  would  be  in  better  taste  to  let  such 
matters  alone,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
passed  undisturbed  by  this  narrative,  though  it 
found  them  in  its  way — ^but  for  all  that  they  are 
gerinane  to  the  present  matter,  and  not  unworthy 
of  their  place. 

There  are  hard  and  Jlist  terms  for  women 
who,  from  miserable  confidence,  have  erred  in 
the  face  of  the  warnings  of  wisdom,  and  the 
voice  of  Heaven  —  but  for  those  who  have 
blighted  the  sweet  purity  of  their  nature  within 
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the  sanctity  of  the  church's  laws,  iheatt  are 
new  names  and  new  blushes,  which  makes  the 
first  love  dishonourable,  and  this  second,  a  very 
spurious  thing;  and  a  spirit  of  white-glo?ed 
decency,  which,  appealing  to  our  good  nature, 
rather  than  to  our  respect,  tells  us  that  the 
ceremony  is  over,  and  that  modesty,  like  hard 
gold,  is  not  to  be  presumed  to  suffer  firom  the 
hands  it  has  passed  through. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  theme,  though  there 
are  many  truths  unspoken,  regarding  it — ^truths, 
which  if  acknowledged,  would  prevent  much 
of  that  odium  which  has  been  cast  on  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  relations  of  lifie— 
by  putting  a  flaming  sword  between  the  honour 
which  Heaven  has  given  to  woman  to  bless  the 
world  with,  and  the  gold  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth— truths  which  would  render 
it  as  much  a  matter  of  bad  taste  for  men  of 
education  to  speak  grossly  of  those  ties  of  heart, 
which  to  us  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
are  the  first  elements  of  our  own  word  ^'  home," 
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as  the  Bons  of  great  men^  in  orders^  hare  made 
it  an  ungentlemanlike  thing  to  rail  against  the 
bishops  and  the  deans — but  there  are  no  tithes 
for  woman's  purity^  no  mitres  to  make  her 
devotion  an  ennobling  thing,  the  church  will 
marry  her  to  seven  husbands,  bless  her  seven 
times^  and  seven  times  take  the  fees.  And  it 
will  look  upon  all  this^  and  see  that  is  very 
good. 

But  necessity  not  only  rises  above  all  laws^ 
but  above  all  wishes  and  all  human  things — 
and  widows  marry^  good  ones  too,  and  will 
marry^  while  husbands  die,  and  the  old  world 
turns — ay,  and  mean  no  harm^  and  think  none 
in  all  that ;  yet  the  constitution  of  our  natures 
is  such,  that  no  married  widow  can  be  happy. 
And  they  know  it  too,  and  will  tell  their  friends 
Qf  it^  though  domestic  smiles  may  give  their 
condition  cheerful  currency  in  the  world— for, 
they  must  either  be  united  to  those  who  cannot 
give  the  love  which  woman's  heart  yearns  for, 
or  if  they  can,  who  cannot  give  it  to  them. 
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It  would  be  Baying  more  than  truth  would 
warrant  to  affirm  that  such  thoughts,  in  sodi 
order^  ever  entered  Jessie's  mind.  She  regarded 
her  imion  with  another^  as  a  thing,  simply  in- 
possible— as  a  thing  that  could  not  be.  She 
had,  in  very  truth,  given  her  whole  heart  a^, 
not  dependant  on  any  accident  of  duration— 
except  of  that  for  which  that  warm  heart  should 
beat. 

Hence,  the  alternative  fi*om  the  miseries  im- 
mediately around  her,  was  but  a  thing  of  words  ; 
for  its  existence  with  her  free  will  was  impos- 
sible, had  it  been  clothed  with  all  the  attractions 
which  would  have  rendered  it  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  some  —  Jessie  saw,  or  rather,  Jessie 
thought  nothing  of  the  revolting  aspect  whidi 
her  feelings  gave  the  character  of  him  who 
urged  it,  for  all  was  swallowed  up  in  the  odious 
nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

But  the  mind  can  tustle  longer  with  the  ilb 
of  life,  than  the  body  can  support  the  stay  of 
endurance  to  them — And  that  slow  torture, 
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which  saps  life's  elements  at  last^  now  began  to 
make  its  silent  ravages  known. 

An  aching  pain  settled  ih  the  brain,  and 
sleep,  which  had  used  to  remove  it,  ceased  to 
do  so,  and  the  eyelids  had  a  trembling  heavi- 
ness, and  doubts  of  the  reaUty  of  every  thing 
around,  passed  to  make  the  heart  bleed  anew — 
and  there  was  no  morrow  of  joy,  however  far 
away;  no  sympathies  but  those  of  one  as 
helpless  as  herself,  and  she  too  was  not  near 
her. 

And  could  Jessie  have  preserved  this  pre- 
sent seclusion  of  sorrow — this  peace,  except 
the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughts,  there  was 
hardly  the  need  to  wish  the  more  immediate 
source  of  agony  away.  For  ere  it  came,  she 
was  in  sorrow,  and  were  it  gone,  her  grief  must 
abide.  But  would  it  but  allow  her  to  live  undis- 
turbed in  her  tears,  although  such  indulgence 
could  bring  no  joy,  it  would  at  least  allow  her 
to  wrap  a  mantle  round  her  face,  and  die  in 
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the  melancholy  decency  which  is  even  detr  to 
woe. 

But  this,  she  knew,  it  would  not  do.  There 
are  evils  which  make  death  more  hideous  tkn 
the  thought  of  dying — strange  terrors,  indistiDd 
indeed,  but  real  in  the  oppression  which  thdor 
presence  brought — visions  startling,  thoogh 
uncertain  in  the  dimness  of  their  forms,  wliidi 
made  the  heart  flutter  cruelly,  and  long  to  bresk ; 
and  thoughts  of  other  days,  which  put  iron 
into  the  soul. 

It  was  thus  a  few  days  were  passed,  and 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when,  as  Min 
File  had  kindly  informed  her,  the  first  legtl  in- 
trusion on  her  presence  would  be  made. 

Evening  had  set  in,  and  Jessie  &ncied  thii 
night,  she  was  even  more  depressed  than  she 
yet  had  been.  She  had  no  comforter,  bo 
friend,  but  One  who  is  the  friend  of  all,  and  the 
comforter  of  such  as  seek  Him  earnestly.  And 
Jessie  poured  out  her  heart  before  Him,  and 
the    strange  prayer  came   again    to  her  lip«) 
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and  her  burning  words,  in  the  whispers  of 
the  heart,  roee  amid  the  silence  of  the  ancient 
rocHns. 

Well,  let  sceptics  laugh,  and  cold-brained 
philosophers  attempt  to  render  a  metaphysical 
reason  for  the  consolation  which  prayer  can 
give,  that  it  does  give  such  a  consolation,  is  as 
evident,  even  to  the  diseased  mind  of  the  infi- 
del, as  that  the  bri^t  sun  gives  gladness  to 
the  world. 

And  Jessie  slept  that  night  in  tranquillity, 
though  her  wakening  was  to  woe  again. 

And  noon-day  was  nearly  come;  she  was 
walking  up  and  down  her  room  impatiently— 
for  Jessie  had  a  quenchless  impetuosity  in 
sorrow  or  joy — she  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  thinking  of  Mary,  and  wondering 
why  her  latest  letters  had  lost  the  tone  of 
cheerfulness  they  so  lately  had ;  when  Miss 
File  entered,  and  putting  a  letter  on  the  table, 
which,  she  said,  Mr.  Pittenween's  footman  bad 
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brought,  as  it  had  been  re-directed  from  Dee- 
side,  to  Jessie,  at  Lambwool  Terrace. 

Rebecca  had  just  descended  seven  steps  of 
the  stairs,  and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  her 
right  foot  on  the  eighth,  when  she  heard  a  wild 
cry  like  a  shriek,  and  the  sound  of  something 
falling. 

She  quickly  re-ascended,  and  found  thtt 
Jessie  had  fainted,  and  lay  senseless  with  an 
open  letter  clasped  in  her  hands. 

Miss  File  raised  her,  carried  her  to  her  bed- 
room, and  laid  her  on  her  bed;  muttering 
execrations  on  any  chance  which  might  give 
her  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  death  in  the 
house. 

She  ran  down  stairs,  and  sent  off  the  drudge 
for  a  doctor,  but  having  spent  more  time  than 
was  necessary  in  abusing  her  while  she  was 
tying  on  her  bonnet — as  well  as  when  the  poor 
creature  was  rushing  down  stairs  as  if  she  va- 
lued a  broken  neck  less  than  Miss  File's  dis- 
pleasure— having  wasted  time  in  indulging  in 
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anathemas  then^  and  as  she  locked  the  door ;  and 
having  passed  along  the  lobby,  and  entered  her 
own  room,  and  looked  in  the  glass,  to  see,  if  in 
raising  Jessie,  she  had  crumpled  her  own  collar 
— several  minutes  elapsed,  before  she  went  up 
stairs  again,  to  ascertain  if  her  lodger  was  alive 
or  dead. 

And  during  this  interval,  comparative  con- 
sciousness had  returned ;  Jessie  had  languidly 
opened  her  dark  eyes,  and  still  clasping  the 
letter,  had  looked  at  it  again,  and  burst  into~a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

And  it  was  so  Miss  File  found  her. 

'*  You  are  better  ?'*  said  Rebecca. 

"Oh  yes,  yes,  yes !"  said  Jessie,  raising  her- 
self on  the  bed,  and  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
forehead. 

"  I  have  sent  for  a  doctor." 

Jessie  gave  a  wild  laugh,  that  startled  even 
Miss  File. 

"  She  has  gone  mad  !^'  thought  Rebecca. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Ma'am  ?" 
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^^  Oh  very  well/'  Bald  Jeuie  tlowlj.  ^  But 
leave  me,  leave  me^''  cried  she  with  saddea 
energy^  ^^  leave  me/*  continued  Jessie,  riung from 
the  bed.  '^  Oh,  how  my  heart  is  beating/'  she 
continued,  putting  her  hand  on  her  side,  then 
once  more  looking  at  the  letter,  her  dark  eyei 
flashed — ^grew  fixed— the  neck  became  unable  to 
support  the  head — it  fell,  and  Jessie  filiated 
again. 

^'  What  can  have  happened/'  thought  Miti 
File,  as  she  raised  her  on  the  sofa,  to  which 
Jessie  had  gone  ^^  It  is  so  like  death  this  time— I 
wish  the  doctor  would  come.  Curse  her !  I  hope 
she  won't  die  in  my  house.   Look  up.  Ma'am  !"* 

'*  There  was  a  letter/'  said  Jessie  feebly,  ai 
she  again  opened  her  eyes — "  Say  !  say  !'*  con- 
tinued she  rapidly — "  say,  say,  say  !  that  I  am 
not  dreaming  !*' 

**No,  you  are  not  dreaming,  but  I  think  you 
are  mad  !*'  said  Miss  File,  harshly  ! 

^'Then  I  am  not  dreaming,  since  you  think 
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me  madP'  criedJcssie,  raising  herael£.    "Ok 
Do^  no,  no !  I  am  not  dreaming  !'' 

"  No,  you  are  not  dreaming— you  hav'n't 
been  to  sleep — what  the  mischief  has  there 
been  in  the  letter,  to  put  you  in  such  a  state  ?" 

"The  letter!— say  again,  the  letter!— my 
brain  whirls  so,''  said  Jessie  putting  her  hand 
to  her  brow. 

"Ay,  the  letter  I  brought  you  just  now — 
Mr.  Pittenween*s  servant  brought  it — they  took 
it  in,  as  it  was  re-addressed  to  you  there  by 
somebody  on  Deeside.*' 

^^  I  am  much  better.  Miss  File,  very  much 
better,'*  said  Jessie^  more  calmly. 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

"  Here  is  the  doctor — I  must  go  and  open 
the  door.*' 

"  I  want  no  doctor,''  said  Jessie  rising,  and 
ifiith  sudden  strength,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  still  clasping  the  letter  in  her  hands. 

But  the  stair-head  door  was  opened,  and  the 
medical  man  entered— He  advanced  to  Jessie, 
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who  repulsed  him ;  he  insisted,  at  least,  on  ftd- 
ing  her  wrist  which  with  much  impatience  she 
allowed — ^he  looked  on  her  countenance  aa  he 
did  this,  and  said  she  was  labouring  under  grett 
excitement,  be^ed  her  to  be  composed,  aod 
Mrs.  File  not  to  be  alarmed. 

'^  Oh  I'm  not  alarmed,'^  said  Rebecca,  wilk- 
ing  up  to  the  fire-place. 

'^You  must  keep  yourself  quiet,  Ma'am- 
Have  you  had  any  fright,  or  anything  of  that 
sort?'' 

Jessie  was  still  moving  up  and  down  the 
room,  like  a  person  walking  in  sleep. 

'^  I  must  be  alone !  I  must  be  alone  !"  said 
she,  impatiently  waving  them  all  to  leave  her,  as 
a  sudden  change  of  light  came  from  her  eyes. 

'^  I  shall  send  a  soothing  draught  in  ten 
minutes,"  said  the  doctor — "pray,  don't  stay 
longer.  Ma'am,  to  excite  her  more,"  said  the 
doctor,  leaving  the  room  himself.  Miss  File  fol- 
lowing, with  anger  on  her  countenance,  and  the 
drudge  with  dumb  surprise  on  her's. 
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Jessie  locked  the  door,  and  clasping  the  letter 
wildly  to  her  bosom,  went  to  a  seat,  and  read  as 
follows : 


Cape  Toum,  April  23d^  18 

^^  Mt  beloved  Jessie. 

"  Once  more,  through  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  I  have  reached  a  Christian  land — I 
have  so  much  to  tell  you,  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin — I  pray  Heaven  you  are  well, 
dearest,  dearest  Jessie,  and  that  the  child,  my 
poor  mother  and  Mary  are  the  same.  It  is  now 
three  years  since  I  left  you  all. 

'^  My  banishment  has  been  imbittered,  more 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  you  must  have  been 
suffering  on  my  account,  than  by  what  I  myself 
endured — ^Thank  Heaven,  I  did  not  know,  until 
I  returned  to  this  place,  that  it  had  reached 
Europe,  that  I  had  been  killed — My  poor  wife, 
my  own  fond  Jessie,  what  must  you  have  en- 
dured ! 
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<^  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  find  there  is  a 
packet  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  I  cannot  go  bjr  it, 
but  it  will  carry  this  letter,  and  I  shall  nil  bj 
the  next,  which  leaves  in  a  week  or  two. 

*^  I  cannot  tell  you  all  my  adventures  now,  1 
must  keep  their  recital  till  we  meet ;  and  I  shaB 
in  this  letter,  only  mention  the  outlines  of  whit 
befel  me. 

'^  I  arrived  at  the  viUage  where  poor  Md- 
viOe  died — some  few  weeks  only  after  his  death. 
I  had  not  been  many  days  there^  when  I  til 
ill,  and  ere  I  was  able  to  leave  my  pallet,  thoe 
came  a  large  war  party  of  a  hostile  tribe  to  tk 
miserable  village,  and  put  man,  woman  tad 
child  to  the  sword— I  alone  escaped — ^perhapi 
my  colour  saved  me  for  the  time — ^that,  I  can- 
not tell.  They  carried  off  all  the  cattle,  and  aB 
such  property  as  they  thought  worth  removing 
and  burned  the  village. 

'^  I  had  a  very  weary  journey,  for  I  was  in  a 
burning  fever,  often  delirious,  and  I  have  bat 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  how   I  travdkd. 
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The  first  clear  impression  on  my  memory,  is  of 
lying  in  a  hut^  and  being  nursed  with  some  care 
— I  recovered  slowly,  but  was  still  uncertain  re- 
garding my  ulterior  fate^  and  distracted  by  my 
thoughts  of  you. 

^*  There  happened  to  be  a  child  ill  in  the  same 
hut  with  me — I  procured  some  simples^  and  as- 
sisted the  boy's  cure — The  news  spread  that 
my  captors  had  found  a  virtue  in  me — ^The  chief 
had  a  little  girl  ill  of  the  same  disease  as  that 
of  the  boy  whom  I  had  cured— He  sent  for  me, 
and  asked  me  to  attend  his  child.  I  did  so, 
and  she  recovered. 

'*  This  procured  me  much  favour  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  savage  community,  but  it  shut  out 
all  hope  of  being  permitted  to  regain  my  Uberty. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  what  my  sufferings  of  mind 
have  been  for  the  last  two  years — let  me  tell 
you  rather,  that  I  escaped  in  company  with  a 
captive  savage,  who  had  knownWilliam  Melville. 
He  guided  me  in  safety  to  his  own  country,  and 
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assisted  me  to  reach  a  small  fort,  occupied  by  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  Cape  Town,  to  keep 
the  Caffires  in  awe — From  there^  I  easily  reached 
this  place.  I  sufiered  a  good  deal  during  my 
flight  and  subsequent  travelling,  but  a  few  days 
will  recruit  my  strength  again — Except  from 
what  my  late  fatigue  has  done,  I  am  in  quite  as 
good  health  as  when  I  went  away;  and  so  tanned, 
you  will  hardly  know  me,  if  I  do  not  get  fiiirer 
ere  we  meet. 

''I  shall  sail  by  the  Lady  Jane,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability land  at  Gravesend,  in  about  three  weeb 
after  you  receive  this  letter.  Come  down  to 
meet  me  there,  Jessie  • 

'^I  find  I  am  entitled  to  a  few  hundred  pounds 
for  my  services  in  Africa,  and  I  have  been  happy 
enough  to  obtain  a  bill  on  Sir  William  Forbes' 
Bank  in  Edinburgh,  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  to  remit  you,  as  I  know  not  how  matters 
may  be  at  home — I  can  get  plenty  of  bills 
on  London ;    but   they  might   take   time   to 
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get  negociation  on  Deeside  —  I  enclose  the 
biU. 

^*  And  now  having  written  so  much  regarding 
these  dreary  matters^  I  must  resume  my  old 

style,  and  tell  you  my  own  Jessie" but  the 

rest  is  too  sacred  to  love  to  be  written  here,  it 
was  the  warm  effusions  of  a  husband's  hearty  to 
the  wife  whom  he  adored — The  letter  was  sub- 
scribed "  Gerald  Macoir." 

Jessie  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  raising  her 
swimming  eyes  to  Heaven,  poured  forth  her 
thankfulness—- such  thankfulness ! 

Before,  her  joy  had  been  almost  too  stunning 
and  dizzy  for  consciousness,  but  now,  her  heart 
knew  it,  and  for  a  time  beat  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
bliss — They  knocked  at  her  door,  and  told  her 
that  the  doctor  had  returned — but  Jessie  had 
been  soothed  in  a  better  and  a  surer  way. 

Her  next  act  was  to  try  to  write  to  Mary ; 
but  her  pen  could  write  nothing  but  the  words 
she  had  read,  and  she  put  it  down,  and  read  the 
letter  over  and  over  again,  and  placed  it  inher 
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bosom,  and  wept,  and  took  it  out,  and  read  8 
again. 

And  80  for  sometime  she  continued — ^At length 
she  did  write  to  her  sister,  and  when  that  was 
done,  began  to  think,  at  moments,  of  other 
matters. 

How  could  she  go  to  meet  her  husband  f  the 
odious  terrors  of  the  lawsuit  had  not  been  re- 
moved by  Gerald's  letter — she  had  only  two 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  nine — she  should  be 
kept  there  without  the  power  of  going  to  him 
— and  then  came  impatient  thoughts,  and  fetn 
followed  them. 

What  if  a  storm  should  have  arisen,  and  the 
vessel  had  been  wrecked — and  the  thought  of 
losing  him  now,  was  so  terrible,  that  it  almost 
checked  the  pulses  of  her  heart. 

She  thought  again  of  the  doom-words  she 
had  spoken — and  feared  that  the  strange  hap- 
piness which  had  come  so  suddenly  on  her, 
might  be  but  something  to  sustain  her,  till  the 
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last  dreadful  trial  should  come  —  she  even 
thought  of  the^  until  now  disregarded^  prophecy 
of  Glenfeam^ 

**  A  broken  heart,  and  a  shroudless  grave 
The  daughter  of  a  proud  Kenmuir  shall  have, 
Wha  woes  upon  Glenfearn." 

— ^for  it  is  strange^  what  minute  torture  hap- 
piness can  bring  with  it. 

And  in  an  impulsive  nature  like  hers «- in 
solitude  as  she  was — with  no  voice  to  cheer  or 
sooth^  is  it  to  be  wondered  at^  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  evenings  Jessie^ — although 
her  manner  was  changed  almost  to  joyousness, 
when  she  saw  a  human  face — was  distressed 
when  she  was  alone,  by  phantom  dreads^  which, 
from  time  to  time  came,  upon  the  wild  transport 
of  her  mind|  like  death  upon  festivity. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  Biter  bit. 


The  clocks  struck  eleven,  a.  m.  of  the  following 
day,  and  the  sun,  as  they  did  so,  sent  as  many 
beams  as  it  could  save  from  the  destruction 
with  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  encoun- 
tering, every  day  they  presumed  to  enter  the 
ancient  part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh — sent  as 
many  beams  as  had  been  saved  of  the  flood  of 
light  which  fell  on  the  house-tops  in  that  range 
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and  direction — through  the  dim  windows  of  the 
office  of  Pyke  and  File. 

File  was  there  alone,  if  we  may  not  call  the 
spiders  company ;  for  the  stray  glare  that  per- 
sisted in  illuminating  lines  of  the  mazy  dust, 
also  revealed  cobwebs,  in  which,  no  doubt,  these 
sporting  insects  winked,  distressed  by  the  light. 
File  did  not  like  it  himself,  but  he  went  on  ruling 
a  bill  of  costs. 

The  piles  of  papers  on  the  desk  looked  under 
these  prying  rags,  like  old  gravestones  at  bright 
noon  day,  sighing  for  night — the  green  painted 
tin  boxes,  labelled  with  names  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, received  their  glitter,  as  the  deaf  receive 
music;  and  the  Dutch  clock — having  waited 
until  it  was  quite  sure  that  all  the  public  clocks 
had  said  their  say — began  spinning,  and  striking 
the  hour,  alone. 

File  turned  his  eye  to  it,  and  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  strokes,  and  when  they  had  ceased, 
and  the  "  three  and  four,''  "  six  and  eight," 
ticking  was  resumed,  still  kept  his  eye  on  the 
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dock,  with  bis  tongue  pressed  against  an  upper 
back  tooth — File  was  thinking. 

''There  it  goes  ! — hour  follows  hour,  and  day 
follows  day,  and  this  Kenmuir  estate  is  stfll 
without  our  reach/'  silently  Soliloquized  TitoB 
File — ^  I  begin  to  fear,  now,  that  the  widow 
has  caught  some  of  Becky's  temper,  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  we  may  as  well  think  of  firightening 
her,  as  of  disturbing  dead  Tories,  by  telling  them 
of  Reform.  Pyke  is  so  self-willed  and  savage  too 
about  the  business,  that  he  does  not  do  his  wits 
justice.  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  all  the  plans 
now,''  continued  Mr.  File,  resuming  his  ruling. 
''  Old  Oiles  is  to  call  to-morrow,  and  present 
her  with  a  Charge  of  Payment — but  she  won't 
care — not  she ;  she  has  lived  too  long  with 
Becky  for  that.  We  must  take  to  the  drugs— 
th^re  is  no  use  waiting  any  longer/' 

"  A  letter  for  Mr.  Pyke,  Sir — '*  said  one  of 
the  clerks  entering,  and  disappearing  again. 

"  Whafs  this?"  said  File,  putting  down  the 
ruler.     *'  It's  Becky's  writing! — I  know  it,  since 
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that  dispute  about  my  father's  ezecutry. 
Now  what  can  she  have  to  say  to  Pyke?'* 
continued  the  legal  hermit,  turning  the  securely 
sealed  note  over  and  over — '^  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  business — Pyke  is  my  partner — I  shall  heat 
tiie  poker,  and  open  the  note." 

File  sent  out  the  poker  to  a  neighbouring 
public  house,  to  have  it  made  red  hot — for 
being  summer  time,  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
office — applied  its  glow  to  the  crispness  of  the 
wax — ^it  bubbled.  File  opened  thenote and  read 
this— 

Dirk  Court,  Thursday. 
'*  Dear  Sir, 

^'The  widow  received  a  letter  yesterday 
from  somebody  on  Deeside,  through  Mr.  Rt- 
tenween,  which  has  nearly  turned  her  head 
with  joy.  There  were  money  bills  in  the  letter. 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it-*but  she  is 
more  saucy,  now,  than  ever. 

Tours  truly, 

Rbbbcca  Filb.'' 

M    2 
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«  But  I  do—"  muttered  old  Pile  hastfly— «'  I 
do  know  what  to  make  of  it.     Here's  a  clap  of 
thunder  for  me!     But  I  might  have  known 
that  that   Elmwood  decision  would  set  every 
body  looking  to  then:  title  deeds.     Somebody 
has  discovered  her  right  to   Kenmuir,  and  is 
supplying  her  with  money,  till  she  gets  the  land. 
And  so  this  is  the  end  of  all  our  scheme— I 
can't  rule  any  more  !     The  lands — I  told  Pyke 
they  might  be  made  eighty  but  I  cotdd  have 
made  them  nine  thousand  a  year — the  fishings, 
the  timber  —  the  entry  of  heirs  and  singular 
successors  holding  of  the  barony — the  game — 
the  lakes  to  the  canal  companies — I  heard  of  a 
new  canal  company  last  week  going  to  be  down 
there.      Money   bills  !    Becky  means    banker's 
bills.     And  Pyke  was  so  secret   too  —  always 
sending  out  the  clerks.     All  is  lost,  lost,  lostP' 
groaned  old  File. 

^*  But  no  !*'  he^continued,  after  a  pause, during 
the  time  of  which,  he  had  looked  at  the  clock 
with  his  usual  expression  of  conflicting  thought. 
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"We  have  the  bills,  ay,  here  they  are— two 
threes,  and  two  a  hundred  and  fifties — as  good 
paper  as  the  Bank  of  England's— we  shall  still 
make  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  afiair. 
Not  bad  practice  that,  after  all,  but  such  a  loss  ! 
— and  now  I'll  steal  a  march  on  Pyke — the  widow 
won't  sign  bonds,  or  any  more  bills,  he  tells  me, 
but  m  give  her  up  these  bills,  and  have  them  re- 
newed by  one  for  nine  hundred  at  two  months, 
and  for  that,  she  must  give  myself— payable  to  Ti- 
tus File,  not  to  File  and  Pyke,  another  of  the  same 
currency  for  a  hundred — I  shall  make  a  hundred 
pounds  more  than  Pyke !" — and  File,  in  spite  of 
his  disappointment  chuckled  at  the  thought, 

"But  how  am  I  to  see  the  widow?'' continued 
File,  resuming  his  contemplation  of  the  clock — 
"there's  Becky  in  the  way  !"  thought  he,  with  a 
shiver — "  But  Becky  will  do  a  good  deal  for  ten 
pounds — that  reduces  my  extra  profit  to  ninety 
— 'Or  stay,  five  pounds  in  gold  will  do  as  much, 
though,  as  ten  in  notes  with  Becky — she  likes 
gold,  and  hoards  old  guineas— that  leaves  it  at 
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ninety  five — Pyke  is  down  at  PortobeUo-*-does 
not  return  till  past  twelve — I'U  steal  ^a  ouffdi  as 
J^ke."  repeated  the  thoughts  of  Ut.  File,  tskii« 
down  his  hat  and  going  forth. 

He  went  to  a  bank,  and  cot  ^oid  for  five  ODe- 
ponnd  notes;  to  a  stationar*a,  and  haugbt  two 
hiU  Btan^,  and  then  moee  leisnrelj  advanDed 
towards  Dirk  Court. 

Had  any  one  noticed  Mr.  File  aaceading  the 
stairs  of  his  sister's  house,  he  would  have  been 
inclined  to  think  the  old  attorn^  had  seen  a 
great  number  of  executions,  for  it  was  exactly  as 
a  man  mounts  the  scaffcdd  firom  whidi  he  is  to 
suffer  death— He  twice,  indeed,  tried  to  whittki 
but  it  was  a  poor  sound,  like  that  of  a  zephyr 
in  a  key  hole. 

Rebecca  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  a 
mutual  start. 

^*  And  what  has  brought  you  here  ?*'  de- 
manded Miss  File  sharply^ 

''  I'll  tell  you  when  I  get  inside,  Becky.*' 

''  Inside— What  do  you  want  7'^ 
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**  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Becky.'' 

**  Want  to  speak  to  me  !— then  0peak]^to  me, 
and  go  about  your  business/' 

"  I  can't— just  here." 

"And  why  not?" 

''  Because  I  canV'  ^^  T^^^y  getting  em- 
bamssed. 

'^  You're  come  on  some  mischief  /  know  ?" 

"  No,  BO." 

"  How  very  old  you  are  looking !" 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Becky." 

"Well,  speak  to  me— or  come  in  then !— if  I 
had  known  who  knocked,  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  the  door,"  said  Miss  File  shutting  it, 
"  and  if  you  had  knocked  a  second  time,  I  should 
have  sent  out  Sarah  for  the  police — what  busi- 
ness have  you  to  come  and  knock  at  my  door?" 
continued  Miss  File,  turning  such  a  look  oh  her 
brother,  that  he  shrank  against  the  wall  of  the 
passage**"  But,  come  in,  come  in,  and  let's  hear 
what  you  have  got  to  say — Rub  your  feet  on  the 
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mat — yon  old  villain !  what  brings  you  here^  I 
should  like  to  know  ?'' 

**I'd  better  give  her  the  money  at  once,** 
thought  File,  '^  or  she  may  do  something 
desperate." 

"  Pve  brought  you  a  small  present,  Becky," 
said  Titus,  taking  out  the  five  golden  sovereigns, 
and  counting  them  on  her  palm. 

^*  And  what  is  this  for?*'  demanded  Becky, 
her  brightened  eyes  fixed  upon  the  coin. 

**  I  want  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  widow  up  stairs." 

^^AndisMcMt?" 

*^  On  a  matter  of  business — as  Pyke  is  out  of 
the  way.'' 

Miss  File  knit  her  brows,  and  seemed  as  if  in 
doubt,  but  her  eyes  fell  again  on  the  gold,  and 
called  out,  "  Sarah!" 

The  drudge  appeared. 

'^  60  up  stairs^  and  tell  Mrs.  Macoir  that  Mr. 
File,  Mr.  Pyke's  partner,  is  here,  and  wishes  to 
see  her." 
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"Yes  Me'm,"  said  the  girl  taking  a  pin  out 
of  the  tucking  of  her  apron^  and  disappearing. 

"  What  devil's  work  is  this,  you  are  on,  now, 
you  horse  leech?" 

"  No  devil's  work — don't  speak  in  that  way 
Becky,''  said  File,  his  blood  becoming  cold. 

"  Titus,  I  dream't  a  few  nights  ago,  that  you 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  that  is  a  sure  sign 
of  death — I  was  always  a  fatal  dreamer." 

File  thought  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
oppressive. 

**  My  father  often  said  that  you  would  never 
see  fifty-five— all  thin,  tall  men,  with  narrow 
chests,  die  before  they  are  fifty-five — ^What  a 
long  coffin  they  will  have  to  make  for  you ! 
— I  think  they  charge  more  for  long  cof- 
fins." 

File  wished  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  but  he 
was  afraid  to  do  so. 

'^  A  nasty  looking  corpse  you  will  make — a 
nasty  looking  corpse,  with  small  rusty-coloured 
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whiskers — Haye  you  a  faiu^  for  a  shnmd, 
Titus?  some  people iloa't  like  them/' 

'*  If  you  could  get  me  a  litHe  drc^  of  ooU 
water,  without  any  trouble,''  said  Mr.  File,  ^  I 
should  feel  Tery  much  obliged  to  you.*' 

^  Water !  and  Tm  going  to  wait  upon  you? 
My  house  is  not  an  hotd«— but  here  comes 
Sarah— Now  follow  her.'* 

File  did  so,  and  hat  in  hand,  waa  ushered  into 
Jessie's  presence. 

She  was  paler  that  day  than  ever,  and  was 
sitting  near  a  table  with  her  husband's  letter 
lying  open  before  her — ^and  another  half  finished, 
which  she  was  writing  to  Mrs.  Pittenween — ^for 
as  a  wounded  bird  flies  where  it  sees  a  wing 
waving,  no  matter  what  its  feather  be,  (if  it  is 
not  of  the  proscribed  races,)  so  woman,  amid  the 
terrors  of  a  state  which  her  instincts  tell  her 
another  woman  wiU  feel — forgets  many  things — 
and  turns  to  woman  although  she  knows  her 
sympathies  may  hardly  give  guidance  or  pro- 
tection. 
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File  made  a  very  sorry  appearance,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  now  in  the  centre  of  three  fires 
— First,  there  was  Becky,  of  whom  he  had  a 
constitutional  dread ;  then  there  was  Pyke, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  outwit;  and  lastly,  there 
was  Jessie,  whom  he  had  conspired  to  ruin — He 
made  a  stiff  bow,  sat  down  with  rigid  knees  on 
the  chur  Jessie  pointed  out  to  him— and  thrust 
his  hat  under  if 

"You  are  Mr.  Pile,  of  'File  and  Pyke?*'' 
said  Jessie. 

^a  am/' said  old  File. 

"  And  have  called  about  the  expenses  of  the 
lawsuit  ?•• 

**  About  the  bills/' — more  properly  remarked 
the  attorney. 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  come  to 
tell  me.** 

"  The  law  proceedings  on  the  bills,  Madam, 
I  am  afiraid  have  disturbed  you.'' 

"  They  have  indeed,"  said  Jessie. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
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you  to  pay  them  at  a  later  day,  than  now/' 
said  File  significantly. 

''  I  don't  know  that ;  but  certainly  nothiog 
can  be  more  impossible  than  for  me  to  pay  them 
now — I  told  Mr.  Pyke  so.'* 

'*  Mr.  Pyke/'  sdd  File,  trying  to  appear  at 
his  ease,  though  his  eyes  every  second  minate 
glanced  furtively  towards  the  door — ^*  Mr.  Pyke 
is  a  very  harsh  and  hasty  man.  Nobody  knowi 
what  I  suffer  from  Mr.  Pyke.'* 

Jessie  had  a  great  many  doubts,  of  the  inte- 
grity of  her  attorneys,  confirmed  by  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  File's  conversation. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should  hare 
suffered  any  annoyance  on  account  of  this 
matter,"  resumed  Mr.  File. 

Jessie  said  nothing. 

^^  It  was  much  against  my  wish,  I  assure  yoa/' 
repeated  File,  looking  again  towards' the  door. 
''  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  up  the  billsi 
and  extend  the  period  of  their  payitient  to  two 
months  hence." 
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^'  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/' 
said  Jessie  quicUy. 

'' Expenses,  interest,  and  all  that,  may 
amount  to  another  hundred— the  new  bills  will 
be  for  a  thousand,  Madam,^^  said  File,  taking 
out  the  old  bills,  and  the  new* 

'^That  is  a  very  large  sum,''  said  poor  Jessie 
''  but  (her  countenance  suddenly  brightening 
again,  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  fly  to 
meet  her  husband)  I  shall  do  as  you  have 
asked/' 

**  I  have  no  difficulty  in  the  world,  in  trans- 
acting business  with  this  lady,"  thought  File, 
presenting  the  nine-hundred  pound  bill  in  fa- 
vour of  File  and  Pyke,  and  the  one-hundred 
one,  in  favour  of  himself,  to  Jessie  for  her  signa- 
ture, which  done,  he  handed  her  the  old  ones — 
and  Jessie's  heart  beat  more  freely. 

File  with  a  stiff  bow,  took  leave ;  and  Jessie 
clasped  her  hands  with  eager  joy,  after  he  was 
gone. 

Mr.  File  walked  along  the  pavement  of  Fell- 
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Street  as  if  he  had  been  treading  on  eggt.  He 
seemed  afraid  that  Pyke  should  hear  his  feot- 
steps — ^he  lodced  neither  to  the  rights  nor  to  the 
left,  Sor  he  dreaded  that  his  €3rea  might  ea- 
counter  those  of  his  junior  partner— he  kept  his 
person  dose  to  the  wall^  and  his  hand  apon 
the  pocket  book  that  contained  the  biUs. 

On  entering  the  office/  he  found  Pyke  there, 
and  was  startled  at  the  appearance  of  his  coan- 
tenanoe«  Pyke's  face  was  ashy  pale,  except  hii 
lips,  and  the  bone  part  of  his  nose,  which  were 
of  a  livid  blue— his  eyes  were  glaring  like  those 
of  a  wild  cat  at  bay,  and  there  was  froth  at  the 
comers  of  his  lips. 

'^  Pyke,  what  ails  you  V  stammered  FUe 
guessing,  (but  falsely,)  the  cause  of  his  excite- 
ment. 

^'  Read  that !''  said  Pyke  violently  pushing  a 
newspaper  before  him. 

"What  is  it,  Pyke?" 

*^  Read^  it  V^  cried  the  party  addressed,  in  a 
tone  that  made  the  other  start. 
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File  did  §o,  and  read  as  follows  in  the  city 
article  of  a  London  morning  paper. 

"  — ^The  same  Cape  papers  announce  the  safe 
arrival  at  Cape  Town,  of  Mr.  Maooir,  who, 
some  years  since^  was  reported  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  hardihood  in  penetrating  into  the 
mterior.  He  had  been  detained  for  the  last  two 
years,  by  the  tribe  who  were  correctly  stated  to 
have  destroyed  the  village  (in  which  it  was 
then  ascertained  he  had  been  residing)  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He  brings  in- 
telligence of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Caflre- 
land." 

The  two  partners  looked  at  each  other,  the 
one  as  aghast,  as  the  other  was  excited. 

^Then  the  bill,  being  that  of  a  married 
woman,  is  not  worth  any  thing, '^  said  File,  with 
a  heavy  breathing. 

•*Bill  r'  repeated  Pyke  sharply,  <«  there  are 
four  bills.'* 

**  Oh  yes — I'm  going  to  tell  you.'* 

^'File,  you  have   been  tampering — I  know 
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you  have.  Speak  out !''  said  Pyke  aavagely— ^ 
must  hear  the  truth— disguise  a  syllable  of  it, 
and  I'll  throttle  you  !" 

'<  Be  calm,  Pyke,  be  calm/'  said  File,  quite 
thrown  off  his  balance,   by  the  cross  fire  of 
thoughts  which  were  distracting  his  judgment 
"  I  got  the  widow  to  renew  the  bill — I  didn't 
like  to  incur — ehem — don't  get  so  savage,  Pyke 
— I  didn't  like  to  incur  more  expense  by  haying 
Diligence  on  the  biUs.     Here  it  is/' 
Pyke  took  the  nine-hundred  pound  bill 
'^  There  is  something  else  behind  the  curtsin 
— but  no  matter,  since  the  transaction  I  see  has 
taken  place  to  day.     Now,  File,  the  bills  you 
have  surrendered  might  have  been  good,  as,  at 
the  period  of  their  date,  the  widow— I  call  her 
still  the  widow — did  not  know  that  her  husband 
was  alive,  nor  did  we,  who  took  them  of  her, 
and  she  was  acting  for  herself— but  now,"  con- 
tinued Pyke,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  ''  she  doa 
know — I  have  a  letter  from  your  sister,  by  which 
I  perceive  the  widow  knew  it  yesterday  (I^e's 
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flesh  crept)  and^  as  to  our  knowledge— this  para- 
graph was  in  all  the  London  papers  received  in 
Edinburgh  the  evening  before  last,  though  I 
only  saw  it  this  morning— the  old  bills  were 
worth  something — this,  you  shew  me,  and  those 
you  conceal,  are  not  worth  the  money  paid  for 
the  stamps  they  are  written  on/' 

And  Pyke  threw  over  the  bill  to  File,  and 
laughed  again. 

"Ifs  the  biter  bit!"  continued  Pyke,  with 
devilish  glee,  in  spite  of  the  torment  of  his  own 
mind,  and  at  each  laugh  File's  face  became 
more  ghastly. 

^'  They  must  pay  us  the  actual  expenses  at  all 
events?*' said  File. 

"  No — ^notthat — ^for  this  Macoirwill  have  our 
bill  taxed,  and  we  have  spent  money  in  a  way, 
and  that  lavishly  too,  which  you  know  as  well 
as  I,  we  dare  not  give  the  particulars  of— We 
shall  lose  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  by 
the  affair;  for  the  actual  legal  charges    don't 
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ttmmuit  to  eighty  poundb— 4rAaie  I  dare  mj  ive 
tfhaUgtBt.'' 

Fttefttt  hit  toBgne  to  Ib  biek  tooth. 

^  And  I  have  more  newi  for  yon^  FSey'ie- 
M»ed  Pylie,  who  seemed^Air  thetnDe»  to  fcrgct 
lus  oWQ  tnoitificttibM  hi  the  enjoynwat  of  the 
pain  he  was  giving  his  partner — **  We  Bmst 
pay  Foster^i  thoujud  poundi,  aad  havo  the 
bond  ready  on  Wednesday.** 

^'How  the  de^ril  is  fliat?'*  aaid  File,  now 
goaded  to  fiiry. 

**  Old  Peter  Williams,  the  person  against 
whom  we  are  keeping  up  Foster's  action  in  rt- 
gard  to  the  garden  wall,  as  well  as  the  process 
in  the  Sheriff's  Court — called  here  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  said,  that  though  Foster 
and  he  had  quarrelled,  he  woald  not  make  the 
giiis  sufier  for  it  — ^ao  he  has  expressed  hit 
determination  to  withdraw  his  defienoe,  and  kt 
them  have  decreet  againat  him,  aa  he  says,  he 
does  not  care  a  fiothing— now  that  Foster  is 
dead— for  winning  any  of  the  actions — that  a 
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deoision  in  his  favour  would  not  advantage  him 
a  crown  piece,  and  he  won^t  allow  the  girls' 
money  to  he  squandered,  by  any  opposition  of 
his-- He  IB  to  see  the  money  >securely  unvested 
forrthem.*' 

''Evils  never  come  alone/^  muttered  File 
— ''and  to  ihink  that  I  have  given  Becky 
five  pounds !  that  aggravates  me  more  than 
aU.'^ 

''  Why  did  xiot  those  helUdog  savages  kiH  this 
Macoir,  when  they  killed  the  others?"  de- 
manded Pyke,  fiercely — as  if  File  could  tell  him 
why,  or  was  at^the  bottom  of  it. 

"Ay,  why/*  said  Kle. 

They  were  both  very  pale. 

"  We  have  struck  our  heads  against  a  wall/' 
muttered  Pyke. 

''  And  have  lost  money,*'  said  File. 

^'  I  set  my  heart  on  this  woman/^ 

^So  did  I,  on  the  lands — the  tinri)er — the 
fishings — the  feuduties — the  entries  of  heirs — 
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the  patronage  of  the  living,  and  the  rest  of  it— 
aU  lost !" 

"  Yes  all  lost.  File — ^There  is  only  one  com- 
fort left  me  ;  and  that  is,  that  you  suffer  as  weD 
as  I— and  you  deserve  to  suffer.  What  devil 
tempted  you  to  give  up  the  bills  V^ 

His  sister's  name  was  on  File's  lips,  bat 
the  memory  of  the  hot  poker,  checked  the  ir- 
ticulation  —  He  only  said — and  that  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  animation  on  his  hard  coun- 
tenance— "  The  secret,  Pyke,  the  secret  still  is 
ours!" 

*'  But  of  what  use,  now  V 

"  I  don't  know  that— I  don't  know  that-lt 
may  make  them  pay  the  bills.'' 

"Never! — I  have  heard  something  of  this 
Macoir — He  was  at  the  University  here  some 
six  years  ago.  He  is  more  likely  to  resent 
what  we  have  done,  than  to  be  grateful  for  any- 
thing we  can  tell— No— they  shall  never  know 
it!" 
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"  We  don't  care  for  them,  you  know,  but  for 
ourselves — if  you  think  it  would  make  them 
pay  the  bills,  it  would  be  folly  to  keep  such  a 
secret,  that  can  now  do  us  no  good/' 

'*  I  tell  you,  it  won't  make  this  Macoir  pay 
the  bills — I  have  heard  of  the  man — If  ever 
you  come  in  contact  with  him.  File — look  to 
yourself— It  would  be  a  second  act  of  foolery  to 
tell  them  what  we  know.  Besides,  we  must 
wait  our  time — I  long  to  punish  this  pretty 
vixen — and  I  shall  find  ways  too.  We  must 
wait  our  time — Our  secret  gives  us  power, 
though  to  reveal  it,  would  not  give  us  money 
now — a  time  may  come,  but  it  has  not  come 
yet — Our  secret,  and  it  is  a  close  one,  is  all  that 
is  left  to  us." 

*'  The  bank  won't  give  us  interest  for  it,"  said 
File,  *'  and  we  have  paid  this  money  down.*' 

"  We  must  wait  our  time,"  repeated  Pyke— 
'*  but  I  feel  all  ajar,  I  can't  hold  a  pen— I  can't 
think — I  shall  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  King's 
Park." 
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^'  Wait  our  time,''  repealed  File  when  tli< 
door  wasahut-**^  and  a  precious  long  time  m 
should  have  tO'  wait-^Nq,  no,  we  have  loe 
money — lost  hundreds — I  shall  call  on  A 
widow  again — I  shall  call  to-monow  —  Am 
now,  I  must  finish  this  bill  of  costs/' 

But  that  night,  Jessie  left  Edinburgh* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Obavesend. 


This  was  one  of  the  days  that  Mary^s  letters 
came,  and  Jessie  waited  till  it  arrived  —  Her 
trunks  were  packed  and  corded^  and  all  pre- 
pared for  travel,  she  waited  for  a  full  hour,  be- 
fore she  heard  the  postman's  welcome  knock. 

How  different  to  her  late  journeys,  this, 
one  seemed  to  be,  as,  impatient  to  the  last, 
she  walked  about  the  ancient  room — She  read 
her  husband's  letter  again  and  again,  clasped 
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her  hands  many  times,  and  lifted  her  sweet 
dark  eyes  in  unspoken  thanks  to  Heaven- 
she  thought  of  the  dear  old  times,  all  the 
happiness  of  which  was  to  come  again,  all 
their  happiness,  but  even  more  exquisite  than 
it  had  ever  been  —  she  thought  of  the  many 
things  she  had  to  tell,  and  of  how  Gerald 
would  listen  to  them  ! — of  the  'tears  she  had 
shed  for  him,  and  of  all  the  misery  which  was 
past — of  the  joy  of  hearing  his  voice  once  more, 
and  of  seeing  his  eyes  turned  towards  her,  full 
of  passionate  love  as  they  had  used  to  be — of 
how  she  would  tell  him  that  for  long  long 
months  she  had  used  to  look  on  the  old 
manse,  ^hen  he  was  far  away — and  think  of 
the  gardens,  and  wonder  how  the  places  which 
he  loved  were  looking  then — and  of  how  lonely 
she  had  been — and  how  he  would  love  her  even 
better  than  before  (if  that  could  be)  for  all  she 
had  suffered — and  of  the  old  pet  words,  which 
had  never  left  her  heart,  even  when  it  was  sad- 
dened by  their  memories — and  of  the  strange 
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dreams  she  had  had  (for  Gerald  would  listen 
to  all!)  and  of  the  troubles  with  which  she 
had  to  contend — and  she  saw  his  bright  eyes 
burning  at  the  recital,  then  melting  to  love — 
and  she  saw  again  the  caressing  smile  which 
she  knew  so  well,  and  the  kind  ways  which 
told  her  that  his  heart  was  wholly  hers — and 
how  she  should  find  a  new  life^  a  life  of  happi- 
ness, every  moment  of  which  would  be  so  sweet 
80  very  sweet  with  him — and  how  they  would 
live  in  love^  and  never  part  again  —  she  thought 
she  knew  the  very  words  he  would  say  to  her^ 
and  she  was  certain  she  knew  the  words  that 
she  should  say  again— and  how  she  would  speak 
of  old  things,  and  smile  to  see  that  he  had  not 
foi^tten  them — and  tell  him  how  dreary  she 
had  been — oh,  it  seemed  but  like  yesterday, 
since  she  left  the  old  manse,  so  fresh  these 
memories  were ! 

But  happiness  has  its  cares  as  well  as  riches 
have.  What,  if  the  red  star  of  evil  had  not 
really  set — what,  if  some  unforeseen,  unlocked 
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for,  and  now  unknown  calamity  was  soon  to 
bring  all  the  darkness  back  again — ^what,  if  she 
should  never  see  the  husband  who,  as  it  were, 
had  been  restored  to  her  from  the  dead— and 
Jessie's  steps  became  more  rapid  then,  and  she 
chided  the  lingering  of  the  time,  that  kept  her 
there. 

But  the  postman's  dedsive  rap,  rap  !  sounded 
duly  —  and  Mary's  letter  was  put  into  her 
hands. 

And  was  it  not  a  long  one !  too  long  indeed 
to  be  inserted  here,  for  it  was  dated  from  Orey- 
hills,  and  contained  Mary's  own  version  of 
much  that  the  reader  knows.  But  there  was  s 
second  sheet,  and  that  was  well  filled  too— and 
there  can  be  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  some  necessity  for  it  appearing  here.  So 
here  it  is. 

Friday  Evening, 

''I  am  SO  glad  Jessie,  that  I  did  not  seal  and 
send  awaymy  letter  yesterday.    I  have  so  much 
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more  to  teU  70a.  Who  do  you  think  came 
here  to  visit  me  last  night  ?  that  very  identical 
Mr.  Cosmo  Pittenween^  who  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Seaweed  Court — for  he  is  always  travelling 
about  the  country  on  what  he  calls  the  business 
of  the  CRIWII-— I  once .  asked  Lord  Heron  what 
it  meant,  but  he  knew  no  more  than  my- 
self. Well,  Jessie,  he  came  here  last  night  just 
to  see  me,  it  was  very  kind  of  him,  was  it  not  ? 
but  Jessie,  he  told  me  such  news — I  am  so  glad 
on  your  aooount,  that  I  can  hardly  think  of  my 
own  happiness.-^  such  news,  Jessie.  I  was 
never  so  happy,  never  half  so  happy — no,  Jessie, 
if  all  the  happiness  of  my  life  were  to  be  brought 
into  one  day,  I  don't  tjiink  it  would  amount  to 
the  joy  I.nowfeel-^I  am  sure  it  would  not. 

'^  But  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  or  I  shall  fill 
this  second  sheet,  before  I  come  to  the  news. 
This  Mr.Pittenween  has  been  down  at  Deeside, 
and  by  mere  aoddent,  he  tells  me,  called  on  an 
old  gentleman  who  has  long  retired  fit)m  busi- 
ness, but  who  once  was  your  papa's  steward,  or 
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law  agent,  or  something  like  that.  Well  Jessie, 
this  forlorn  old  man  has  been  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  you.  Mr,  Pittenween  spoke  to  him  about 
you,  and  when  he  heard  that  you  were  still 
alive,  (the  old  man  thought  you  were  dead)  he 
said  that  he  had  read  of  some  decision  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  or  House  of  Lords,  or  in  some 
of  those  places,  about  a  family  of — I  forget  their 
name  now,  but  I  think  it  is  Ashwood,  or  some- 
thing like  that — a  decision  about  them,  which 
gives  you  the  lands  of  Kenmuir  !  I  can't  make 
out  how  it  is — or  if  these  Ashwoods  are  any 
relations  of  yours,  but  Mr.  Pittenween  is  in  the 
highest  spirits  about  it,  and  has  written  to  a 
lawyer  in  Edinburgh.  He  told  methat  he  should 
not  write  to  you,  till  he  got  the  answer,  which 
he  expects  to  receive  to-morrow,  but  he  has 
some  papers  which  the  old  gentleman  gave  him, 
and  these,  he  tells  me,  he  has  shewn  to  lawyers 
in  every  town  he  has  passed  through  in  coming 
to  this  place,  and  Jessie,  they  all  have  said  that 
the  lands  of  Kenmuir  are  yours. 
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*'I  am  so  very  very  happy,  that  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen  steadily — all  your  fears  about  the 
consequences  of  the  lawsuit  will  be  over  now, 
my  own  dear  Jessie,  the  heiress  of  Eenmuir ! 
and  I  know  how  happy  Duncan  will  be,  and 
that  makes  it  still  more  delightful. 

''Jessie,  there  are  happy  days  for  us  yet. 
Shall  we  ever  forget  our  sojourn  in  Glasgow  ?  I 
shudder  now  when  I  think  of  it.  Don't  be 
anxious  or  restless,  or  have  any  doubt  about 
what  I  have  written,  for  I  told  Mr.  Pittenween 
I  could  not  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  he  said 
I  might — and  that  he  would  write  you  a  more 
full  detail  of  the  matter  to-morrow.  I  don't 
profj^ss  to  understand  it,  neither  does  Mrs. 
Macoir,  but  Mr.  Macoir  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  of  Grey  hills  who  dined  here  to-day, 
say  they  do,  and  Mr.  Pittenween  is  quite  con- 
fident about  it 

"  My  marriage  day — how  oddly  the  words  look 
written  ! — is  on  Wednesday — Mr.  Pittenween 
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it  to  go  to  Lord  Heron's  to-moirew,  and  to 
come  hhck  with  him — ^Min  B^gj,  md  Mr. 
Brantome  are  to  be  preient— oh  how  I  wwhtttt 
you  were  with  me,  now^  Jeaaie !  and  c&mld  yon 
come,  oh,  pray  do— my  paper  is  just  fiDed. 
Dear,  dear  Jeaaie, 

Tour  aflfectipiuile  sister, 
Mabt." 

**  Do,  Jessie,  try  all  you  can  to  come.  I  want 
you  so  much — If  you  possibly  can,  pray,  pny, 


^'  Indeed,  I  can't,''  said  Jessie,  folding  up  the 
letter—**  No,  no,  I  have  no  time  to  go  to  you, 
Mary  dear ;  you  must  get  on  the  best  way  you 
can.  You  will  have  my  letter  to-morrow— 1 
don't  understand  about  these  Ashwoods,  or 
what  they  have  to  do  with  me.  But  if  I  pt 
the  barony  of  Kenmuir/'  thought  Jessie,  **  happy 
I  shall  be,  for  Gerald's  sake  V^ 
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And  Jessie  journejed  till  the  night  hours 
grew  late,  aed  at  eurly  morning  was  travelling 
again. 

And  how  different  ofteik  are  the  feelings  of 
Aose  who  joimiey  together— sometimes  a  tear 
is  seen  in  the  strong  man's  eye-^it  may  be  he 
has  heard  of  the  death  of  one  he  loved,  and  is 
travelling  to  kiss  the  cold  lips  of  a  finniliar  hce, 
and  by  his  sid^  perhaps,  yonth  let  loose  in  holi- 
day, or  early  manhood,  seddi^  pastime  even  by 
the  waysides-^and  confronting  such,  the  widow 
travelling  amdoiisly,  and  the  man  of  wealth  fol- 
lowing some  of  his  hundred  cares. 

And  this  miniature  of  life's  doings  was  never 
so  well  brou^t  under  notice,  as  in  the  old  stage 
coaches— Now-a^days,  the  huddled  crowds  on 
railways  know  nothing  of  the  thoughts  of  each 
other ;  the  noise,  the  hasty  pattering,  and  the 
quids  coming  to  journey's  ends,  take  all  sympa- 
thies away,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  old  stage 
coaches — ^people   travelled  like   human  beings 
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journeying  together,  although  they  were  not 
shot  along  at  such  a  rapid  rate — ^there  was  t 
common  endurance  among  them  all^  and  thatls 
even  said  to  be  the  best  minister  to  the  best  of 
love — a  common  endurance  which  held  thdr 
temporary  society  by  more  natural  links— there 
were  decent  women  with  baskets  getting  up  and 
down  here  and  there — and  talkative  people  in- 
side, who  told  where  they  had  been — there  were 
laughter  and  tears  known  to  each  other^and 
the  better  for  being  so — ^in  the  old  stage 
coaches;  and  we  have  all  memories  of  them^ 
which  bring  us  back  to  what  we  all  are  fain  to 
think,  were  happy  days,  and  Jessie  journeyed 
with  a  lightened  heart,  but  so  anxious  was  it,  so 
very  anxious,  that  it  almost  had  the  irksome- 
ness  of  sorrow. 

The  way  was  long,  and  the  days  passed  tedi- 
ously— she  made  her  nights  short,  and  was  im- 
patient of  their  pauses — London,  with  St.  Paul's 
at  its  head,  was  reached,  and  Gravesend  come 
into. 
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She  made  inquiries  regarding  the  Lady  Jane. 
Her  nautical  ladyship  was  expected,  but  had  not 
yet  been  heard  of. 

Day  after  day  Jessie  went  to  the  pier — and 
saw  a  good  many  well  dressed  people  walking 
there,  and  she  also  saw  the  river  and  the  sea 
but  nothing  of  the  Lady  Jane. 

The  weather  changed — ^it  became  raw  and 
damp ;  and  fogs,  though  it  was  the  summer  time, 
came  down  from  London — There  were  drizzly 
rains  and  squally  winds,  and  old  sailors  on  the 
pier  began  to  spit  more  than  usual. 

One  night,  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  and 
that  night  to  Jessie  was  a  sleepless  one.  Early 
next  morning  she  was  abroad,  and  saw  that  the 
waters  looked  black  and  angry,  and  when  she 
inquired  again  regarding  the  vessel,  she  was  in- 
formed, that  the  storm  of  last  night  might  make 
the  time  of  her  arrival  more  uncertain. 

It  was  already  a  week  past  the  time  which 
Gerald  had  mentioned  as  that  at  which  he  was 
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likely  to  axrive  —  Details  of  the  efiiecU  of 
the  hurrioane  came  day  by  day  into  the  newt- 
papers,  and  the  'shipping  intelligenoe,'  wii 
full  of  wrecks,  fonnderinga,  and  all  '^faandi'' 
lost — for  it  would  appear,  tiiat  a  man  by  be- 
coming a  sailor,  gives  up  all  pretensions  to 
every  other  pigrt  of  his  body,  but  thoae  usefiil 
members* 

Jessie  remembered  the  past,  and  began  to 
think  her  late  joy  was  to  be  bat  the  smiles  of  t 
dream — Hope  deferred — although  hope  if  de- 
ferred hardly  seems  to  be  hope  at  all ;  but  for 
all  that  the  phrase  has  a  truth  and  beauty  which 
rises  above  the  pedhng  relations  of  the  gnn* 
marians'  laws — 'hope  deferred,  (and  who  bss 
not  known  it!)  maketh  the  heart  sick — '  17, 
and  the  heart  ache  sadly,  too.  And  Jessie's 
heart  was  sick,  and  Jessie's  heart  ached  sadly, 
and  Jessie  felt  again  the  sharp  torment  of  actm 
woe-— Mary  had  written  to  her,  and  subscribed 
her  letters, '  Mary  Brantome,'  and  had  told  Jes- 
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aie,  how  happy  she  was— but  Jessie  could  only 
think  of  '  the  Lady  Jane/ 

Cosmo  Pittenween  also  wrote  to  her^  and  en- 
closed an  'opinion  of  Counsel/  which  although 
short  (an  unusual  thing)  Jessie  did  not  under- 
stand^  informing  her  that  she  was  already  £fe 
jure  heiress  of  the  bonny  lands  of  Kenmuir — 
that  Kenmuir  of  ClydeHall  had  tratelled;  in 
haste  to  £dmburgh  on  the  mention  of  the 
matter,  had  been  '  dosetted'  with  lawyers,  and 
gone  home  dejected --that  his  solicitor  had  called 
on  Mrs.  Pittenween,  and  wished  to  know  Jes- 
sie's and  Mr.  Pittenween's  addresses— that 
matters  were  in  easy  train  to  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  barony ;  for  Kenmuir,  being  a  man 
already  in  wealthy  circumstances,  disliked  law- 
suits and  responsibilities — ^tbat  there  never  was 
a  clearer  case  of  right  siAce  the  world  began, 
and  that  he,  Mr.  Pittenween  was  rejoiced  at  it — 
as  indeed  he  really  was. 

And  will  this  ship  never   come?— it  really 
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seemed  as  if  it  never  would  do  so — ^They  toU 
her  at  the  shipping  office^  in  the  language  of 
Lloyds,  that  the  vessel  was  not  '  out  of  time/ 
but  to  Jessie  it  had  been  so,  long  ago. 

The  walks  on  Oravesend  pier  became  like  the 
walks  to  the  manse  of  Kenmuir,  and  without 
the  charm  of  gentle  memories  to  steal  away 
moments  from  present  fears. 

The  weather  was  still  bleak,  hazy  and  un- 
kind— and  there  was  a  dead  sea  aspect  on  the 
river  Thames.  It  appeared  (as  it  is)  a  capital 
stream  for  drowning,  or  being  drowned  in— 
there  was  a  sullen  look  about  it,  as  if  it  was  say- 
ing, *  drown  and  be — '  and  so  on — and  its  regu- 
larity of  tides  reproached  irregular  people, 
without  a  morsel  of  feeling — and  its  steam 
boats  pattered  away  at  their  accustomed  hours, 
with  harps,  and  flutes,  and  fiddles,  and  their 
respective  *  professors/  stirring  established  music 
on  the  decks — and  large  ships  from  India 
smelling  of    cheroots,  black-hulled  and  lazy. 
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toiled  on  their  watery  way  to  docks — there  is 
no  comfort  for  any  body  in  looking  on  the 
river  Thames  below  Vauxhall  bridge — none  at 
all! 

And  Jessie  found  none,  and  the  Lady  Jane 
was  always  sailing  through  her  dreams^  except 
in  those  that  shewed  the  vessel  sinking,  or  fall- 
ing to  pieces  amid  the  white  crested  waves  of 
the  rocks— Each  hour  saddened  her  more  and 
more,  and  still  they  told  her  at  the  shipping 
office,  that  the  vessel  was  ^  not  out  of  time/ 

But  Jessie  was  out  of  patience  for  all  that — 
and  often  wondered  why  the  Lady  Jane  did  not 
come,  as  well  as  the  other  ships  she  daily  saw 
sailing  up  the  river— and  her  forebodings  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  reminded  her  of  the 
agonies  of  the  past. 

But  one  morning — it  was  a  bleaky  and  gloomy 
one — one  morning,  Jessie  was  informed  that  the 
vessel  had  been  spoken  with  in  the  channel,  and 
would  soon  be  in  the  offing — ^This  information  was 
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derived  fronk  m  retuitied  piloty  who  had  linded 
last  night,  from  the  steambottt  which  had  ipoken 
with  the  Lidy  Jane. 

She  hastened  to  the  pier — ^hired  a  boat,  the 
crew  of  wbieh  were  the  pilot'a  who  had  seen 
the  veseeli  and  put  td  sea.  The  weatho  eon- 
tinned  thidr  and  squally,  and  oU  aaikvrs  oftca 
looked  to  the  ricy^The  ship  was  still  oat  of 
sight 

The  J  rowed  for  some  time,  bnt  the  atmosphere 
seemed  to  grow  thicker — the  long  waves  nKNPe 
sullen  in  thehr  hearings — and  the  ship  was  still 
invisible. 

Jessie  sank  on  her  knees  in  the  boat,  siui 
raised  her  pale  face  to  Heaven— She  wss 
weeping  all  the  time. 

Even  the  rough  sailors  were  moved — ^The 
swell  of  the  sea  became  more  violent,  and  still 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  narrowed  the 
view  around  them. 

A  pinnace  passed  them,  and  told  them  the 
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ship  they  were  seeking,  was  at  hand-- and  they 
rowed  on  through  the  gloom. 

The  oars  creaked  in  their  straining,  the  boat 
rose  and  fell  on  the  water,  and  the  white  streak 
it  made,  was  swallowed  up  by  dripping  headed 
waves— On,  on,  amid  the  gloom,  the  hardy  boat 
rose  and  fell,  though  chilly  was  the  spray  that 
struck  across  its  bow— deep  its  fall  between  the 
waters,  and  swinging  its  rise  again  upon  the 
mounting  sea — on,  on,  it  obeys  the  dipping 
oars,  and  shoots  along  over  the  dark  swirls  of 
the  restless  tide — when  suddenly  there  was  a  cry 
of  '  the  ship !  the  ship !'  and  the  dark  vessel 
was  seen  issuing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  va- 
pour. 

It  came  nearer  and  nearer — returned  the  hail 
of  the  boat — still  nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and 
Jessie  saw  her  husband  standing  amid  a  group 
of  passengers  on  the  deck. 

He  has  seen  her ! — he  knows  her  ! — ^he  springs 
to  the  vessel's  side  and  waves  his  arm — Jessie's 
heart  beat  tumultuously. 
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''Avast  there!*  'easy!  easy!"  shouted  the 
sailors  from  the  deck,  as  the  boat  rose  on  a  dsrk 
wave,  and  struck  dead  against  the  black  hull  of 
the  ship— there  was  a  simultaneous  cry  firom 
twenty  voices  —  the  bow  of  the  boat  was 
stove  in — it  swung  round,  and  the  stem  rub- 
bed against  the  vessel's  quarter  —  the  boat 
descended  suddenly  on  the  sucking  surge 
of  the  retreating  wave,  rose  again,  like  a 
rocket,  on  the  next,  which  boomed  up  its 
heavy  waters  on  the  ship — dipped,  and  sunk 
like  lead ! 

The  boatmen  clambered  up  the  ship's  side, 
and  there  was  a  cry  of  'the  lady  !'  'the  lady !' 

But  Gerald's  arms  had  plucked  her  from  the 
boat,  and  she  stood  on  the  deck,  locked  to  her 
husband's  breast. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  shone  forth,  dis- 
pelling the  grey  vapours,  and  sheeting  the 
moving  waters  with  glorious  light,  and  Jessie 
raised  her  eyes,  and  the  voice   in  her  heart, 
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which  had  so  often  soothed  her,  when  she 
made  the  prayer,  which  Heaven  at  length  had 
heard — told  her,  as  it  seemed,  aloud,  that 

THE  CURSE  HAD  PASSED  AWAY  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Last. 


There  is  no  speech  or  language,  which  can  tell 
the  rapture  of  love  and  joy  which  now  gladdened 
the  days  of  Gerald  and  the  wife  he  loved.  They 
went  to  Deeside  again,  and  the  broad  lands  of 
Kenmuir  soon  called  Jessie  mistress,  but  Mr. 
Oeddess,  in  spite  of  calomel  and  Italian  skies, 
had  lately  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  whether  it 
preaches  or  listens  to  serious  things.     Mr.Ged- 
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dess  had  died,  and  the  living  became  vaciUiit — 
Gerald  conferred  it  on  himself,  ttd  took  «cp 
his  abode  in  the  old  manse  again.  Another 
wing  was  buUt  to  it^  and  the  grdinds  were 
beautified*  by  means  of  the  wealth  which  had 
come  to  him,  but  both  he  and  Jessie  preferred 
living  there,  to  removing  to  the  castle^  Which 
was  now  their  own. 

And  years  passed*  and  like  Job  of  old,  (etoept 
that  he  had  a  much  better  wife)  Gerald  had 
flocks  and  herds,  and  children  dambered  at  his 
knees — and  much  as  Jessie  and  he  bad  loved 
before,  it  often  seemed  to  them  that  they  had 
never  loved  as  now  —  and  the  gardens  were 
daily  visited  as  of  yore,  and  the  old  parlour  was 
their  ftvourite  room-^and  they  shed  happiness 
around  them — the  poor  knew  their  gttes,  and 
the  helpless  where  to  find  a  firiend. 

And  Gerald  pursued  a  career,  not  without  its 
charms  even  to  an  ambitious  mind — while,  in 
his  own  neigbourbood  his  earnest  wish  to  do 
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good,  was  so  well  provided  with  the  means  for 
doing  so-— high  talents,  wealth,  and  the  affection 
of  those  he  sought  to  serve — ^beyond  this  circk 
which  his  bounty  gladdened,  his  writings  stirred 
the  praises  of  the  world  ;  great  minds  admired 
them,  good  hearts  blessed  them,  and  the  stncken 
loved  the  writer,  because  they  knew  he  wai 
their  friend. 

All  greatness  is  of  the  heart — say  what  we 
like,  no  mind  is  magnificent,  which  does  not 
sing — for  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  meet  to- 
gether, in  the  realms,  the  rays  of  which,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  infidel,  tell  the  immortality  of 
man. 

And  love,  that  only  real  gold  of  life — ^that  which 
in  a  hundred  fantastic  shapes,  is  so  universaUj 
sought  for  —  for  glory,  power,  wealth,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  if  we  examine  them  well,  have 
the  only  virtues,  they  are  valued  for,  in  their 
power  of  commanding  love — ^love  burned  purely 
on  the  altar  of  Gerald's  hearth — love,  passionate' 
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devoted  love — No  wife,  no  mistress  was  ever 
dearer  to  man  than  Jessie  was  to  Gerald  Macoir 
— time,  so  far  from  blunting,  increased  its 
power;  every  day,  she  was  dearer  to  him 
and  every  day,  that  sweet  necessity  of  the  heart 
increased. 

And  how  odd  it  is,  that  this  love,  immea- 
surably the  warmest  and  the  best — ^immeasurably 
the  most  devoted  and  real  of  all  the  feelings 
^hich  take  its  name ;  how  very  strange  it  is 
that  married  love,  falls  so  cold  under  the  hands 
of  oiur  modem  writers  of  prosaic  epics.  Jessie 
loved  her  husband  more  passionately  and  de- 
votedly than  ever  woman  did,  under  the  loose 
engagement  of  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of 
attachment,  which  the  poets  and  their  followers 
have  almost  written  out.  Jessie  loved  her  hus- 
band with  a  threefold  greater  passion  than  when 
she  had  confessed  it  to  him,  in  the  old  castle 
hall;  and  he  saw  nothing  beautiful  under  heaven 
— which  she  did  not  smile  upon — ^knew  no  music 
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in  sweet  Bounds  which  by  voice  or  look  she  dia 
not  saj^  was  so— knew  no  hope  which  she  £d 
not  share,  and  no  gladness  except  that  in  whicb 
she  rejoiced.  Fears,  he  might  have,  and  called 
not  fbr  her  sharii^  in  them,  but  these  were  few 
— as  some  one  says,  in  the  old  comedy,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  his  wife  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him^^if  tibat  can  be  called  a 
chinge,  which  had  ever  existed,  although,  per- 
haps^  in  a  somewhat  less  passionate  d^ree. 

The  hardships  which  conduce  at  last  to  the 
perfect  heart  bliss  of  afiection,  never  created  it 
so  truly  as  in  the  case  of  Gerald  and  Jessie 
Macoir — it  was  a  second  union,  as  it  were,  an 
union  endeared  by  such  sufferings,  as  only  hearts 
whose  uniting  have  been  blessed,  can  ever 
know. 

And  the  old  manse  gardens  were  so  dear  to 
them,  and  there  it  was,  that  Jessie  liked  to  tell 
all  the  woes  of  her  widowhood,  and  there  it  was 
that  at  their  recital  the  tear  rose  the  readiest  to 
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emerald's  eyes  —and  there  it  was,  that  she  would 
make  hun  tell  over  ^ain  the  hardships  he  had 
endured,  and  they  would  look  around  them 
on  familiar  spots,  and  feel  that  they  were 
blessed ! 

And  on  the  green  mound  on  which  their 
first  child  had  used  to  play,  and  under  a 
drooping  ash,  the  shadow  of  which  darkens 
much  of  the  spot,  a  beautiful  piece  of  white 
marble  sculpture  stands,  and  on  its  base  these 
simple  words  appear: 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

TODDLR 

And  Mary  was  happy  too — for  her  husband 
worshipped  her,  and  was  good  and  kind,  and 
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Mary  was  one  of  those  who  can  love  but  once, 
and  whose  passion  is  strengthened  by  time- 
Mary  was  happy,  and  she  too  had  children  to 
distress  her,  by  fears  that  they  should  injure 
the    shrubs,  which    Duncan    laughed  at,  but 
which    Mary,  for  his   father's  sake,     tended 
with  anxious  care — and  he  often  came  to  Dun- 
moor,   and  spent   long  hours  with  her  in  the 
gardens  and   conservatories;  and  brought  her 
new  plants  every  time  he  came ;   and  a  slip  of 
that  mysterious    one  which   can  cure  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake,  has  been  imported  to  Dun- 
moor,  and  is  doing  weU. 

And  Cosmo  Pittenween,  "  On  His  Majesty's 
Service,"  often  visits  both  the  families,  and 
Lydia  sometimes  comes  with  him,  and  always 
reproaches  Jessie  for  not  living  in  the  Castle — 
and  even  Lord  Heron  and  the  Honourable 
Peggy,  now  and  then  make  a  journey  in  baro- 
nial state,  to  look  upon  their  happiness.  The 
Baron,  however,  having  had  another  motive  for 
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going  to  Deeside^  for  when  there,  he  always 
paid  a  visit  to  Murdoch  HalL 

And  Sir  Andrew  lay  for  two  years  under  the 
effects  of  his  last  attack,  yet,  as  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent appetite,  and  as  his  servant  shaved  him 
every  morning,  and  kept  him  tidy,  a  state  of 
apoplexy  seemed  just  as  well  adapted  to  the 
baronet^s  habits,  as  any  other  could  be ;  but  at 
length  he  died,  and  Andrew,  his  son,  became 
baronet  in  his  stead. 

One  of  his  first  acts  on  coming  to  the  lands — 
Andrew  indeed  had  hardly  ever  left  them — was 
to  marry  the  house-maid  whom  he  had  once  be- 
guiled, and  who  was  now  a  stout,  industrious 
woman,  approaching  forty. 

And  she  made  a  very  good  wife  to  him — that 
is  to  say,  she  bore  him  children,  kept  his  house 
tidy,  and  his  linen  in  excellent  order,  and  looked 
very  sharply  after  the  servants. 

But  she  did  more  than  that.  She  kept  the 
keys  of  the  cellar,  and  would  not  permit  her 

VOL.  III.  O 
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husband  to  drink  any  thing  in  the  forenoon,  and 
only  a  single,  measured  pint  of  wine  at  dinner^ 
and  a  single  glass  of  warm  brandy  and  water  at 
night.  She  abolished  a  long  established  public 
house,  called,  ''  The  Murdoch  Arms/'  and  as 
the  nearest  tavern  to  that,  was  ten  miles  off,  she 
also  took  care  that  he  should  not  mount  a  horse, 
that  could  carry  him  that  distance  and  bring 
him  back  again.  It  was  ^the  same  when  they 
went  out  to  dinner  parties.  Lady  Murdoch 
was  very  fond  of  going  out,  and  as  every  body 
called  her  a  most  exemplary  wife,  and  as  their 
estate  was  very  large,  her  ladyship  was  not 
quite  excluded  from  the  circles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

She  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  rather  buxom 
lady,  fat,  fair,  and  forty — what  a  comfort  and 
blessing  that  royal  benediction  has  been  to  the 
middle  aged  ladies  of  this  country:  you  will 
never  hear  any  of  them  say  a  word  against 
George  the  Fourth^and  had  the  idea  that  no 
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dress  was  so  becoming  as  a  black  silk  gown^  with 
a  large  gold  watch  and  chain — and  this  was  her 
invariable  costume  ;  and  when  she  went  out 
with  Sir  Andrew,  she  looked  at  this  watch  when 
she  lefl  the  dinner  table^  and  gave  the  baronet 
just  one  hour — the  moment  that  was  spent,  she 
sent  for  him  to  the  drawing-room,  and  made 
him  take  a  little  coffee  for  his  stomach's  sake — 
so  Sir  Andrew  Murdoch  was  constrained  into 
decent  habits,  and  what  may  appear  rather 
strange  to  the  uninitiated,  was  remarkably  fond 
of  his  wife. 

The  only  want  of  harmony  among  those^  who, 
in  these  volumes,  have  moved  in  the  scenes 
on  Deeside,  was  that  still  existing  between  Peter 
Ingram  and  Sandy  Gibb — now  the  respective 
servants  of  Jessie  and  Mary. 

Peter  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  prophecy  respecting  Glenfearn,  for  the 
New  Lights  took  a  pride  in  denying  all  such 
things,  affirming  that  the  age  of  prophecy  was 

o  2 
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past,  a  dogma  which  made  them  even  disbe- 
lieve in  the  comings  of  eclipses — ^the  Old  Lighti, 
on  the  oontraiy,  took  a  pride  in  believing  everj 
thing. 

It  was  represented  to  Mr.  Ingram  that  if  the 
prophecy  had  been  made  before  the  death  of 
the  Beauty  of  Glenfeam,  jt  was  already  fulfilled, 
to  the  letter ;  and  if  made  after  that  event,  it 
had  evidently  been  suggested  by  it.  But  Peter 
would  shake  his  head^  and  affirm  that  it  had 
been  well  enough  fulfilled,  for  it  was  a  well 
known  bjci  that  the  devil — who  dealt  in  such 
trinkets — would  at  anytime  sacrifice  three  men, 
rather  than  spoil  mischief  by  the  death  of  one 
woman;  and  that  three  .of  the  former  sex  had 
actually  fallen  victims,  first  there  was  the 
young  heir  of  Kenmuir,  then  there  was  Ken- 
muir  himself,  and  lastly  there  was  his  lady's 
( Jessie*s)  boy  —  so  if  people  were  not  satis- 
fied with  that,  he  thought  they  were  ill  to 
please. 
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Jessie  and  Mary  tried  very  much  to  recon- 
cile the  old  men,  who  were  respectively  their 
favourite  servants;  but  without  effect,  and 
soon  after — the  Old  and  New  Lights  having 
(except  in  their  own  persons)  been  long  extin- 
guished in  that  part  of  the  country — Mr.  In- 
gram joined  the  , great  church  party  of  Intru- 
sion, and  Mr.  Gibb  that  of  Non-Intrusion,  and 
this,  of  course,  put  any  idea  of  reconciUation, 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Gerald  and  Duncan  were  often  annoyed  at 
the  disturbance  which  these  old  men  created 
when  the  families  met,  as  they  now  often  did, 
and  some  pains  were  taken  on  these  occasions, 
to  prevent  Peter  and  Sandy  coming  together, 
except  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  other  ser- 
vants, aU  of  whom  had  orders  to  prevent  mis- 
chief between  them. 

The  various  satirical  songs  of  the  two  great 
church  parties  were  eagerly  committed  to 
memory,  and    at  the   manse  or    at  Dunmoor 

o  3 


«*  The  auld  kirk's  a  rotten  Ih 
A  rotten  thing,  a  rotten  thing. 

The  auld  kirk's  a  rotten  thin 
And  think's  the  Deil  is  doi 

Its  gifted  men  have  a'  ta'en  ' 
Have  a*  ta'en  wing,  have  a 
Their  gifted  men  have  a*  ti 

And  what  are  left  are  prosin' 

While  from  the  harness  room, 
sounds  would  arise : 


"  Non  Intrusion, 
Sweet  delusion ; 
The  auld  Deil  grins  at  Non  I 

And  so  on  they  would  go,  in  t 
and  spirit — for  the  devil  is  alwayi 
to  church  disputes  in  Scotland. 
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Potter,  the  last  accounts  of  that  gentleman  re- 
present him  as  being  in  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands — or  in  the  Tiger — ^he  is  living  somewhere 
about  Cheltenham — Miss  File  still  resides  in 
Dirk  Courts  and  poor  Sarah  has  been  removed 
by  Jessie  to  comfortable  scrubbing  in  Kenmuir 
Castle,  and  holds  an  easy  place  among  the  few 
servants  who  are  kept  there. 

Of  old  File,  little  can  be  said,  beyond  that  he 
attends  closely  to  business  during  the  day,  goes 
home  at  night  and  plays  the  violin,  takes  gruel 
and  goes  to  bed — and  never  sees  a  widow's  cap 
without  thinking  of  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  pounds,  for,  as  Pyke  had  predicted, 
Gerald  would  only  pay  that  respectable  firm 
assessed  costs. 

But  of  Pyke  himself  something  remains  to  be 
told — In  his  disappointment  he  wrote  some 
letters  to  Miss  Nance  Treble,  with  such  un- 
guarded expressions  of  endearment  in  them^ 
that  a  young  barrister  of  whom  she  had  made  a 
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familiar,  and  to  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  entrusting  the  thoughts  of  her  heart— this 
gallant  gownsman  told,  her  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient ground  for  an  action  of  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  (or,  what  was  more  to  the  poiDt) 
sufficient  ground  for  insuring  its  success,  to  be 
extracted  from  the  warmth  of  those  letters- 
Nance  was  a  shrewd  woman,  for  all  that  she 
had  a  good  voice,  and  a  pretty  stage  leg— and 
hinted  the  barrister's  views  to  Pyke,  as  if  thev 
were  her  own — and  Pyke  seeing  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  edged  tools,  made  her  his 
wife,  and  tried  to  be  happy. 

But  Nance  made  this  impossible — she  had  had, 
before  marriage,  a  good  many  acquaintances 
as  well  as  Mr.  Pyke,  to  whom  she  had  been 
equally  polite,  and  these  gentlemen  continued 
their  habits  of  calling  on  her — Not  that  alone, 
Nance,  was  a  hearty  soul,  and  liked  the  "  pro- 
fession,*' and  the  profession  liked  nice  suppers 
and  champagne — and  the  actress  procured  these, 
almost  every  night ;  for  when  she  had  feasted  the 
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comedian  and  musical  world  of  Edinburgh,  there 
were  always  reinforcements  coming  up  from  the 
country — or  *  the  provinces/  as  the  profession 
called  them^  and  these  people  generally  arrived 
hungry. 

There  was  absolutely  no  end  to  the  Silliry 
premiere  qualiti  which  went  down  their  musical 
throats — and  they  had  small  concerts  too,  in 
Pyke's  house — wind  and  stringed  instruments 
came  there,  and  Nance  laughed  heartily  at  the 
familiar  term  they  gave  her,  of  the  *  lawyer's 
wife.'  Tes,  heartily  laughed  Nance,  for  she  was 
a  light  hearted  '  favourite  of  the  public,'  and 
she  forced  the  profession  to  drink  more  than 
they  themselves  sometimes  cared  to  do— and 
even  that  was  a  very  great  deal. 

And  Pyke  had  to  pay  for  it  all — He  invariably 
absented  himself  from  these  assemblies,  and 
often  tried  to  remonstrate  with  his  wife  about 
the  folly  of  having  them ;  but  Nance,  when  ex- 
cited, had  an  octave  voice,  which  poured  such 
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vinegar  sounds  upon  the  human  ear — to  say 
nothing  of  the  disturbance  which  it  created  in 
the  neighbourhood— that  Pyke  was  compelled 
to  be  silent 

But  if  silent,  he  was  not  subdued.  He  was 
like  a  tiger  caught  in  a  trap,  which  had  been  set 
in  an  Indian  garden  for  meaner  prey — he  could 
easily  break  through  his  toils,  but  then,  the 
noise  of  doing  so,  would  alarm  the  house,  and  he 
might  be  shot  in  getting  away — So  Pyke  waited 
his  time,  and  debated  with  himself  whether  he 
should  delight  his  wife  by  a  trip  to  the  Swiss 
lakes,  or  whether  he  should  devote  an  hour  or 
so,  every  evening,  to  the  study  of  chemistry — A 
crooked  career  is  before  Mr.  Pyke,  and  no  good 
man  will  wish  him  well  through  it. 

And  now,  *  gentle  reader,*  the  tale  is  told— 
should  there — amid  the  mazy  scenes  through 
which  you  have  been  content  to  pass — should 
there  be  any  language  which  the  promptings  of 
your  heart  have  claimed  kindred   with  —  anv 
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precept,  though  not  so  ranged  in  words,  which 
you  felt  to  be  one  which  might  well  live  again 
with  you  as  a  memory — any  thought,  truthful  in 
its  nature,  which  you  recognised  as  coming  from 
feelings  like  your  own,  though  you  had  kept 
them  voiceless  from  yourself— any  love  for  the 
beautiful  world  ive  have  all  been  born  in,  or  any 
expression  of  kindness  for  those  who  see  the 
light  with  us  now,  which  you  can  make  your 
own — should  those  pages  you  have  read — and 
there  are  long  truth- streakings  in  them — should 
those  pages  you  have  read,  have  awakened  any 
such  feelings  as  these,  the  author  wiU  be  more 
than  rewarded  for  the  pains  he  has  taken— for 
he  began  them,  with  but  the  simple  wish  to 
be  able  to  amuse,  but  as  he  warmed  in  their 
progress,  he  has  been  fain  to  hope  for  some 
better  things. 
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